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Fie. 1.—AURORA BOREALIS SEEN IN NORWAY. 


HE POLAR LIGHT is a light which is 

frequently seen near the horizon, bearing 
some resemblance to the morning twilight, 
whence it has received the name of aurora. 
In the northern hemisphere it is usually termed 
‘aurora borealis,” because it is chiefly seen in 
the north. A similar phenomenon is also seen 
in the southern hemisphere, where it is called 
“ Aurora Australis.” Each of them may, with 





greater propriety, be called ‘‘ Aurora Polaris,” 
or Polar Light. 

Auroras exhibit an endless variety of appear- 
ances; but they may generally be referred to on« 
of the following classes : 

First.—A light near the horizon, resembling 
the morning aurora or break of day. The 
polar light may generally be distinguished from 
the true dawn by its position in the heavens, 
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Fig. 2.—AURORAL ARCHES SEEN IN CANADA, 


especially in the United States, where it always 
appears in the northern quarter. ‘This is the 
most common form of aurora, but it is not an 
essentially distinct variety, being due to a blend- 
ing of the other varieties in the distance. The 
upper boundary of this light is an arc of a small 


circle, which shades off gradually into the dark- | 


ness of the nocturnal sky, but is much better 
defined than the twilight. 

Seecond.—An arch of light somewhat in the 
form of a rainbow. This arch frequently ex- 
tends entirely across the heavens, from east to 
west, and cuts the magnetic meridian nearly at 
right angles. This arch does not remain for a 
long time stationary, but changes its elevation 
above the horizon; and when the aurora ex- 
hibits great splendor, several parallel arches are 
often seen at the same time, appearing as broad 
belts of light stretching from the eastern to the 
western horizon. In high northern latitudes 
five or six such arches have frequently been 
seen at once; and on two occasions have been 
seen nine parallel arches, separated by distinct 


9° 


intervals, Figure 2 represents auroral arches 
seen a few years since in Canada. 

Third. —Slender, luminous beams or col- 
|} umns, well defined, and frequently very brill- 
jiant. These beams rise to various heights in 
| the heavens, frequently 20 or 30 degrees, and 
|sometimes ascending as high as the zenith. 
| Their breadth varies from a quarter of a degree 

up to two or three degrees. Frequently they 
| last but a few minutes; sometimes they con- 
| tinue a quarter of an hour, a half hour, or even 
|a whole hour. Sometimes they remain for sev- 
| eral minutes at rest, and sometimes they have 
|@ quick lateral motion. Their light is com- 
monly of a pale yellow, sometimes it is reddish, 
while occasionally it is crimson or even of blood- 
|color, Sometimes the luminous beams are in- 
| terspersed with dark rays resembling dense 
smoke. Sometimes the tops of the beams are 
| pointed, and having a waving motion they 
resemble the lambent flames of half-extin- 
guished alcohol burning upon a broad, flat sur- 
|face. [See Figures 3, 4, and 5.] Faint stars 


Fig. 3.—AURORAL BEAMS OR COLUMNS. 
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Fie. 4.—AURORAL BEAMS SEEN IN ENGLAND. 


are visible through the substance of the auroral 


beams. 

Fourth.—The corona or crown. Luminous 
beams sometimes shoot up simultaneously from 
nearly every part of the horizon, and converge 
to a point a little south of the zenith, forming a 
quivering canopy of flame, This is called a 
corona or crown. The sky now resembles a 
fiery dome, and the crown appears to rest upon 
variegated fiery pillars, which are frequently 





traversed by waves or flashes of light. This 
may be called a complete aurora, and compre- 
hends most of the peculiarities of the other va- 
rieties. [See Figure 13.] The corona seldom 
remains complete longer than one hour, The 
streamers then become fewer and less intensely 
colored, the luminous arches break up, while a 
dark segment is still visible near the northern 
horizon, and at last nothing remains but masses 
of delicate clouds, During the exhibition of 


Fie. 5.—AURORAL BEAMS WITH A WAVY MOTION. 
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Fie. 6.—DARK SEGMENT BENEATH AN AURORAL AROH. 


brilliant auroras, delicate fibrous clouds are com- 
monly seen floating in the upper regions of the 
atmosphere; and on the morning after a great 
nocturnal display we sometimes recognize streaks 
of cloud similar to those which had been lumin- 
ous during the preceding night. Sometimes 


when the sun is above the horizon these clouds 
arrange themselves in forms similar to the 


beams of the aurora, constituting what has 
been called a “day aurora.” 

Fifth.—Waves or flashes of light. The lu- 
mirous beams sometimes appear to shake with 
a tremulous motion; while flashes like waves 
of light roll up toward the zenith, and some- 
times travel along the line of an anroral arch. 
Sometimes the beams have a slow, literal mo- 
tion from east to west, and sometimes from 
west to east. These sudden flashes of auroral 
light are known by the name of ‘‘ Merry Dan- 
cers,” and form an important feature of nearly 
every splendid aurora. 

The duration of auroras is very variable. 
Some last only an hour or two; others last all 
night; and occasionally they appear on two 
successive nights under circumstances which 
lead us to believe that, were it not for the light 
of the sun, an aurora might be seen uninter- 
ruptedly for thirty-six or forty-eight hours. 
For more than a week, commencing August 
28, 1859, in the northern part of the United 
States, the aurora was seen almost uninter- 
ruptedly every clear night. In the neighbor- 
hood of Hudson Bay the aurora is seen for 
months almost without inter- 
mission. 

Auroras are characterized by 
recurring fits of brilliancy. 
After a brilliant aurora has 
faded away and almost entire- 
ly disappeared, it is common 
for it to revive, so as to rival and 





Fie. 7.—eLLipTic FORM OF AUROBAL 


often to surpass its first magnificence. Two 
such alternations are common features of brill- 
iant auroras, and sometimes three’ or four oc- 
cur on the same night. 

The color of the aurora is very variable. 
When the aurora is faint its light is usually 
white or a pale yellow. When the aurora is 
brilliant, the sky exhibits at the same time a 
great variety of tints; some portions of the sky 
are nearly white, but with a tinge of emerald- 
green; other portions are of a pale yellow or 
straw-color; others are tinged with a rosy 
hue; while others may have a crimson hue, 
which sometimes deepens to a blood -red. 
These colors are ever varying in their position 
and in the intensity of their light. 

Auroras are sometimes observed simultane- 
ously over large portions of the globe. The 
aurora of August 28, 1859, was seen through- 
out more than 140 degrees of longitude, from 
Eastern Europe to California ; and from Jamaica 
on the south to an unknown distance in British 
America on the north. The aurora of Sep- 
tember 2, 1859, was seen at the Sandwich Isl- 
ands; it was seen throughout the whole of 
North America and Europe; and the disturb- 
ance of the magnetic needle indicated its pres- 
ence throughout all Northern Asia, although 
the sky was overcast, so that at many places it 
could not be seen. An aurora was seen at the 
same time in South America and New Holland. 
The auroras of September 25, 1841, and Novem- 
ber 17, 1848, were almost equally extensive. 


AROHES. 
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“SNOINDTA OTLONV FNL 


In the United States an aurora is uniformly | ‘This dark bank is simply a dense haze, and 
preceded by a hazy or slaty appearance of the | it appears darker from the contrast with the 
sky, particularly in the neighborhood of the |luminous are which rests upon it. In high 
northern horizon, When the auroral display | northern latitudes, when the aurora covers the 
commences, this hazy portion of the sky as- | entire heavens, the whole sky seems filled with 
sumes the form of a dark bank or segment of a| a dense haze; and in still higher latitudes, 
circle m the north, rising ordinarily to the | where the aurora is sometimes seen in the south, 
height of from five to ten degrees. [See Figure | this dark segment is observed resting on the 
6.] This dark segment is not a cloud, for the | southern horizon and bordered by the auroral 
stars are seen through it as through a smoky | light. This phenomenon was noticed in the 
atmosphere, with little diminution of brilliancy. | United States in the aurora of August, 1859. 
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Fig. 9.—aURORAL AROHES OF AN ELLIPTIC FORM SEEN LN SCANDINAVIA. 


The highest point of this dark segment gener- 
ally coincides with the magnetic meridian. 
Exceptions to this rule do, however, frequently 
occur, and in some places there is a constant 
deviation of ten degrees or more. 


times passing through the zenith. The summit 
of these ares is situated nearly in the magnetic 
meridian, and the arc sometimes extends sym- 
metrically on each side toward the horizon. 
Frequently, however, the summit of the ar 


The dark segment just described is bounded | deviates ten degrees or more from the magnetic 
by a luminous are, whose breadth varies from | meridian, and in some places this deviation ap- 


half a degree to one or two degrees. 
edge of the arc is well defined; but unless the 


The lower | pears to be tolerably constant. 


An auroral arch is frequently incomplete, and 


breadth be very small the upper edge is ill de-| extends only a portion of the distance from one 


fined, and blends with a general brightness of 
the sky. If the aurora becomes brilliant, other 
arcs usually form at greater elevations, some- 


Fig. 10.—aURORAL OURTALN LN FOLDS. 


horizon tothe other. The apparent breadth of 
auroral arches varies with their elevation above 
the horizon. The result of a large number of 
observations gives eight 
degrees as the average 
breadth of arches seen 
at altitudes less than 
sixty degrees; while for 
arches whose altitude is 
greater than sixty de- 
grees the average breadth 
is twenty-five degrees. 
When an arch ap- 
pears to move across the 
sky from north to south 
or the reverse, its an 
gular breadth exhibit- 
corresponding changes. 
If the distance of an 
arch from the earth re 
mained constant during 
its movement of transla- 
tion, and the arch was 
of the form of a ring 
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Fig. 11.—AURORAL OURTAIN SEEN IN SCANDINAVIA. 


whose section was a circle, its breadth when in 
the zenith should be double what it was when | 
its elevation was 30 degrees. But its observed 
breadth in the former case is three or four times 
as great as in the latter, showing that a section 
of the ring is of an oval form with its greatest 
diameter parallel to the earth’s surface. 

Auroral arches do not meet the horizon at | 
points distant 180 degrees from each other. 
Careful measurements have shown that, except | 


near the horizon, they may be regarded as por- | 


tions of small circles parallel to the earth’s sur- 
face. Such a circle seen obliquely would have 
the appearance of an ellipse. Near the horizon 
the elliptic form of the auroral arch has some- 
times been quite noticeable, the extremities of 
the arch being bent inward as shown in Figure 
7. Occasionally an ellipse has been seen al- 
most entire, and in one instance the ellipse has 
been seen complete, the axes of the ellipse being 
in the ratio of two to one. 

Sometimes an auroral arch consists of rays 
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Fig. 12.—aURORAL ARCHES HAVING A STRIATED APPEARANCE. 
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Fic. 13.—avURORAL CORONA. 


arranged in irregular and sinuous bands of vari- | zon gradually rises, ascends to the zenith, ana 


ous and variable curvatures, like the undula- | 
tions of a streamer or flag waving in the breeze. | 
Sometimes the appearance is that of a brilliant | 


curtain whose folds are agitated by the wind. 
{See Figures 10 and 11.] These folds some- 
times become very numerous and complex, and 
the arch assumes the form of a long sheet of 
rays returning into itself, the folds enveloping 
éach other, and presenting an immense variety 
of the most graceful curves. : 

Auroral arches generally tend to divide into 
short rays running in the direction of the 
breadth of the arch, and converging toward 
the magnetic zenith. They frequently appear 
to be formed of transverse fibres terminating in 
a regular curve, which forms the lower edge of 
the arch. Arches of a uniform nebulous ap- 
pearance are not the most frequent; striated 
arches are very common; and auroral arches 
present every intermediate variety between these 
two extremes. Sometimes auroral beams ar- 
range themselves in the form of anarch. Some- 
times an auroral arch is formed of short streams 
parallel to each other, presenting the appear- 
ance of a row of comets’ tails. 

An auroral arch does not long maintain a 
fixed position. It is frequently displaced, and 
is transported parallel to itself from north to 
south, or from south to north. Sometimes an 





descends toward the southern horizon, where it 
remains for a time nearly stationary, and then 
perhaps retraces its course. In the United 
States, as well as in Europe, auroral arches 
more frequently move from north to south than 
from south to north. Sometimes there is also 
a movement of the arch from west to east, or 
from east to west. The rate of motion of au- 
roral arches is very variable. If we suppose 
the arch to be elevated 125 miles above the 
earth, the observed angular motion of trans- 
lation would indicate an actual velocity of from 
1000 to 3000 feet per second. 

The motion of auroral beams is sometimes in 
a lateral direction, and sometimes it is upward 
or downward. The downward motion is the 
most common, and sometimes it takes place 
with very great velocity, and in a large num- 
ber of beams simultaneously. When an auro- 
ral beam rises and falls alternately without 
much change of length, it is said to dance. 
This is a common occurrence in high north- 
ern latitudes, where it is known’ by the name 
of the ‘* Merry Dancers.” 

When the sky is filled with a large number 
of separate beams all parallel to each other, ac- 
cording to the rules of perspective these beams 
will seem to converge to one point, as shown 
in Figures 15 and 16; and if the beams are 


arch which is first seen near the northern hori- | parallel to the direction of the dipping-nee- 
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Fras. 15, 16, 17.—1LLUSTRATING THE THEORY OF AN AUBORAL CORONA. 


dle, they will seem to converge to the magnet- 
ic zenith. [See Figure 17.] Hence results 
the appearance of a corona or crown of rays 
whose centre is less luminous than other por- 
tions of the sky. [See Figure 13.] 

Sometimes the corona is incomplete, the 
beams on one side being deficient. When a 
striated arch passes the magnetic zenith it fre- 
quently presents the appearance of an incom- 
plete corona. 
to south, before reaching the magnetic zenith it 
forms a half crown on the northern side; when 
it passes the magnetic zenith we have a corona 





If the arch advances from north 


| tolerably complete; and after the arch has 


passed the magnetic zenith it forms a half 
crown on the southern side. 

When an aurora becomes less active its beams 
become less luminons, their edges become more 
diffuse, they diminish in length while they in- 
crease in breadth, and assume the appearance 
of luminous clouds. Someti:aes they exhibit 
a fibrous structure, and present a strong re- 
semblance to those delicate clouds which are 
often seen in pleasant weather, and are desig- 
nated by the term “ cirrus.” 

During the exhibition of a brilliant aurora 
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Fig. 14.—ALTITUDE OF 








we frequently notice an appearance of general 
nebulosity or luminous vapor covering large 
portions of the heavens, and sometimes al- 
most the entire celestial vault. In the upper 
part of the sky the light is generally faint, 
sometimes not exceeding that of the milky- 


way; but near the horizon the light is some- | 
times se intense as to resemble a vast confla- | 


gration. The great disparity between the light 


of auroral vapor when near the zenith and near | 


the horizon indicates that the vertical thickness 
of the auroral vapor is small in comparison with 
its horizontal dimensions. 

The great auroral exhibition of August and 
September, 1859, was very carefully observed 
at a large number of stations, and these ob- 
servations have enabled us to determine the 


height of the aurora above the earth’s sur- | 


face. At the most southern stations where 
these auroras were observed, the light rose 
only a few degrees above the northern hori- 
zon; at more northern stations the aurora ap- 
peared at a greater elevation ; at certain sta- 
tions it just attained the zenith; at stations 
further north the aurora covered the entire 
northern heavens as well as a portion of the 
southern; and at places still further north 
nearly the entire visible heavens from the 


northern to the southern horizon were over- | 


spread with the auroral light. 

In Figure 14, AB represents a portion of the 
earth's surface, and beneath are given the names 
of some of the places where observations were 
made upon the aurora of August 28, 1859, all 
at the same hour of the evening. The dotted 
lines drawn from the five most southern sta- 
tions (Jamaica to Savannah) represent the ele- 
vations of the upper boundary of the auroral 
light above the northern horizon. The point 
D thus determined is then the upper edge of 
the auroral light near its southern margin, and 
this point is found to be 534 miles above the 
earth’s surface. 

The dotted lines from the five most northern 
stations (Sandy Spring, Maryland, to Lewiston, 
Maine) show the elevation of the lower limit of 
the auroral light above the south horizon. The 
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point C thus determined is the lower edge of 
the auroral light near its southern margin, and 
this point is found to be 46 miles above the 
earth’s surface. The line CD represents, there- 
fore, the southern boundary of the auroral il- 
lumination, 

These results, combined with a vast number 
of other observations, show that the aurora of 
August 28, 1859, formed a stratum of light 
encircling the northern hemisphere, extending 
southward to latitude 38 degrees in North 
America, and reaching to an unknown distance 
on the north; and it pervaded more or less the 
entire interval between the elevations of 46 
| miles and 500 miles above the earth’s surface. 
| This illumination consisted chiefly of luminous 
| beams or columns every where nearly parallel 


| to the direction of a magnetic needle when free- 
| ly suspended. 

At New York a magnetic needle, freely sus- 
| pended, points about seven degrees westward 
| of the true north; and if the needle be sup- 
ported by its centre of gravity, so as to be free 
to move in a vertical plane, the north pole will 
incline downward, making an angle of about 17 
degrees with a vertical line. Such a needle we 
call a dipping-needle, and the point nearly over- 
head toward which one pole of the dipping- 
needle is directed is called the magnetic zenith. 
In Southern Florida the dip of the magnetic 
needle is 55 degrees, and it increases as we pro- 
| ceed northward, being about 73 degrees at New 
| York, aud 78 degrees at Quebec. 

The luminous beams in the aurora of Au- 
| gust, 1859, were sensibly parallel to the direc- 
tion of the dipping-needle; they were about 
500 miles in length, while their diameters varied 
| from 5 to 50 miles, and perhaps sometimes they 

were still greater. 
| The height of a large number of auroras has 
| been computed by similar methods, and the ay- 
| erage result for the upper limit of the stream- 
| ersis 450 miles. From a multitude of observa- 
| tions it is concluded that the aurora seldom ap- 

pears at an elevation less than about 45 miles 
| above the earth’s surface, and that it frequently 
|extends upward to an elevation of 500 miles. 
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Auroral arches having a well-defined border are 
generally less than 100 miles in height. 

Some persons contend that the aurora is ocea- 
sionally seen at elevations of less than one mile 
above the earth’s surface. It has been claimed 
that the aurora is sometimes seen between the 
observer and a cloud ; but this appearance is be- 
lieved to result from a cloud of very small dens- 
ity, thoroughly illumined by auroral light which 
shines through the cloud, so as to produce the 
same appearance as if the aurora prevailed on 
the under side of the cloud. 

Sometimes the lower extremity of an auroral 
streamer appears to be prolonged below the sum- 
mit of a neighboring mountain or hill. This 
appearance is probably an illusion. The same 
phenomenon has been noticed by more cautious 
observers, who traced the result to the reflection 
of the auroral light from the snow which coy- 
ered the mountain. Although it is possible 


| that the aurora may sometimes descend nearly 
to the earth’s surface, there is no sufficient evi- 
; dence to prove that the true polar lighc has 
| ever descended so low as the region of ordinary 
| clouds. 

There is no satisfactory evidence that the 
aurora ever emits any audible sound. It 
nevertheless a common impression, at least in 
high latitudes, that the aurora sometimes emits 
sound. This sound has been described as a 
rustling, hissing, crackling noise. But the most 
competent observers, who have spent several 
winters in the Arctic regions, where auroras 
are seen in their greatest brilliancy, have been 
convinced that this supposed rustling is a mere 
illusion. It is therefore inferred that the sounds 
which have been ascribed to the aurora must 
have been due to other causes, such as the mo- 
tion of the wind, or the cracking of the snow and 
ice in consequence of their low temperature. 
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Fie. 18.—GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF AURORAS. 
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If the aurora emitted any audible sound this | two hemispheres we find a remarkable coinci- 


sound ought to follow the auroral movement | 


after a considerable interval. 
four minutes to travel a distance of 50 miles. 
But the observers who report noises succeeding 
auroral movements make no mention of any in- 
terval. Itis therefore inferred that the sounds 
which have been heard during auroral exhibi- 
tions are to be ascribed to other causes than the 
aurora, 

Auroras are very unequally distributed over 
the earth’s surface. They occur most frequent- 
ly in the higher latitudes, and are almost un- 
known within the tropics. At Havana, in lat- 
itude 23 degrees, but six auroras have been re- 
corded within a huudred years, and south of 
Havana auroras are still more unfrequent. As 
we travel northward from Cuba, auroras increase 
in frequeney and brilliancy ; they rise higher in 
the heavens, and oftener ascend to the zenith. 
Near the parallel of 40 degrees we find on an 
average only ten auroras annually. Near the 
parallel of 42 degrees the average number is 
twenty annually; near 45 degrees the number 
is forty; and near the parallel of 50 degrees 
it amounts to eighty annually. Between this 
point and the parallel of 62 degrees auroras, 
during the winter, are seen almost every night. 
They appear high in the heavens, and as often 
to the south as the north. In regions further 
north they are seldom seen except in the south, 
and from this point they diminish in frequency 
and brilliancy as we advance toward the pole. 


Beyond latitude 62 degrees the average num- 
ber of auroras is reduced to forty annually. 
Beyond latitude 67 degrees it is reduced to 
twenty; and near latitude 78 degrees it is re- 


duced to ten annually. If we make a like com- 
parison for any European meridian we shall 
find a similar result, except that the auroral 
region is situated further northward than it is 
in America, Upon Figure 18 the dark shade 
indicates the region where the average number 
of auroras annually amounts to at least eighty ; 
and the lighter shade indicates the region where 
the average number of auroras annually amounts 
to at least forty. 

We thus see that the region of greatest auro- 
ral abundance is a zone of an oval form sur- 
rounding the north pole, and whose central line 
crosses the meridian of Washington in latitude 
56 degrees, and the meridian of St. Petersburg 
in latitude 71 degrees. Accordingly, auroras 
are much more frequent in the United States 
than they are in the same latitudes of Europe. 
Within this auroral zone is a region 2000 miles 
in diameter, throughout which it is presumed 
that auroras are not more common than they 
are in New England. 

Auroras in the southern hemisphere are near- 
ly, if not quite, as frequent as they are in the 
corresponding magnetic latitudes of the north- 
ern hemisphere, and it is probable that the ge- 
ographical distribution of auroras in the two 
hemispheres is somewhat similar. 

By comparing the records of auroras in the 


Sound requires | 





dence of dates, which seems to justify the con- 
clusion that an unusual auroral display in the 


|} southern hemisphere is always accompanied by 


an unusual display in the northern hemisphere ; 
that is, a great exhibition of auroral light about 
one magnetic pole of the earth is uniformly at- 
tended by a great exhibition of auroral light 
about the opposite magnetic pole. 

The aurora is ordinarily accompanied by a 
considerable disturbance of the magnetic nee- 
dle, and the effect increases with the extent 
and brilliancy of the aurora. Auroral beams 
cause a disturbance of the needle, particularly 
when the beams themselves are in active mo- 
tion, Auroral waves or flashes, especially if 
they extend ae high as the zenith, cause a vio- 
lent agitation of the needle, consisting of an ir- 
regular oscillation on each side of its mean po- 
sition, 

These extraordinary deflections of the needle 
prevail almost simultaneously over large por- 
tions of the globe, even where the aurora itself 
is not visible. During the great auroral display 
of September 2, 1859, the disturbances of the 
magnetic needle were very remarkable through- 
out North America, Europe, and Northern Asia, 
as well as in New Holland. At Toronto, in 
Canada, the declination of the needle changed 
nearly four degrees in half an hour. The in- 
clination was observed to change nearly three 
degrees when the needle passed beyond the 
limits of the graduated scale, so that the entire 
range of the needle could not be determined. 
At several observatories in Europe still more 
remarkable disturbances were recorded. These 
irregular disturbances of the magnetic needle 
are not quite simultaneous at distant stations. 
Over the surface of Europe and also of North 
America they appear to be propagated from 
northeast to southwest at the rate of about 100 
miles per minute. 

Auroras exert a remarkable influence upon 
the wires of the electric telegraph. During 
the prevalence of brilliant auroras the tele- 
graph lines generally become unmanageable. 
The aurora develops electric currents upon the 
wires, and hence results a motion of the tele- 
graph instruments similar to that which is em- 
ployed in telegraphing; and since this move- 
ment is frequent and irregular, it ordinarily be- 
comes impossible to transmit intelligible signals. 
During :2veral remarkable auroras, however, 
the currents of electricity on the telegraph wires 
have been so steady and powerful that they have 
been used for telegraph purposes as a substitute 
for a voltaic battery; that is, messages have 
been transmitted by telegraph from the auroral 
influence alone. This result proves that the 
aurora develops on the telegraph wires an elec- 
tric current similar to that of a voltaic battery, 
and differing only in its variable intensity. 

Auroras appear at all hours of the night, but 
not with equal frequency. The average num- 
ber increases uninterruptedly from sunset till 
about midnight, from which time the number 
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Canada the maximum occurs an hour before 
midnight; further north, in latitude 52 degrees, 
the maximum occurs at midnight; and still 
further north, to the Arctic Ocean, the maxi- 
mum occurs an hour after midnight. 

Auroras occur in each month of the year, 
but not with equal frequency. In New En- 
gland and New York the least number of auro- 
ras is recorded in winter, and the greatest num- 
ber in the autumn. It is difficult to make an 
entirely satisfactory comparison on account of 
the unequal length of the days in the different 
seasons of the year; but apparently the maxi- 
mum occurs in September, and the minimum 
in December or January. The number of au- 
roras seen in different years is extremely vari- 
able. Sometimes, for several years, auroras 
are remarkable for their number and magnifi- 
cence, and then there succeeds a barren iater- 
val during which auroras are almost entirely 
forgotten. 

If we compare the observations made at any 
one station for a long period of years, we shall 
discover that the inequality in the number of 
auroras upon successive years recurs periodic- 
ally. in order to discover the law which gov- 
erns auroral displays, it is important to have ob- 
servations made at the same station upon a 
uniform plan continued for a long period of 
time. A tolerably complete auroral record has 
been kept at New Haven for nearly one hundred 
years, and a similar record has been kept in the 
neighborhood of Boston since 1742. Similar 
records have been preserved at many places in 
Europe, extending back for a period of two 
centuries. In order to neutralize as far as pos- 
sible the imperfections of any single record, I 
have taken the average of three different rec- 
ords, viz.: those at New Haven and Boston, 
representing New England, and that at St. 
Petersburg, representing the north of Europe. 
Instead of exhibiting these results in a tabular 
form I have represented them by a curve line 
in Figure 19. The years are indicated both 
at the top and bottom of the figure, and from 
the base line AB for each year a perpendicular 
is drawn whose length is proportional to the 
number of auroras recorded for that year, the 
number of auroras being indicated on the left 
of the figure. Through the points thus determ- 
ined a curve line is drawn, and this curve rep- 
resents the relative number of auroras in New 
England and Northern Europe for a period of 
130 years. This curve clearly indicates a pe- 
riod of unusual auroral abundance from 1770 
to 1790. Then followed a period of great bar- 
renness from 1792 to 1826; and then succeeded 
another period of unusual abundance from 1836 
to 1864. We also notice subordinate fluctua- 
tions which generally succeed each other at in- 
tervals of about eleven years, Thus auroras 
were uncommonly abundant in the years 1773, 
1781, 1787, 1840, 1848, and 1860, while during 


diminishes uninterruptedly till morning. In| 


1819, with a more decided increase in 1830. 
Most of these peculiarities are noticeable in the 
observations at each of the stations employed in 
| this comparison, and the principal of them are 
| clearly marked in the observations at every 
| station where an auroral record has been long 
|continued. These inequalities in the observed 
| frequency of auroras are not accidental, nor are 
they local peculiarities, but they are character- 
| istic of the northern hemisphere of our globe. 
| It is then considered as established that periods 
of unusual auroral abundance succeed each oth- 
er at intervals of from eight to sixteen years, 
the average interval being somewhat over eleven 
years. Moreover, these successive maxima are 
very unequal in intensity, showing generally a 
grand maximum at the end of five of the shorter 
| periods ; that is, at intervals of 55 or 56 years. 
These conclusions are confirmed by the records 
of auroral displays extending back a century 
earlier than is shown in Figure 19. The grand 
result, then, which we have deduced from the 
observations is, that auroras recur in unusual 
numbers every eleven years, and there is a max- 
imum of unusual splendor every fifty-five years. 
During the last few years auroras have been less 
numerous than usual, but a considerable in- 
crease of splendor may be anticipated about 
1870. 
THEORY OF THE POLAR LIGHT. 

Some have ascribed the polar light to a rare 
nebulous matter occupying the interplanetary 
spaces, and revolving round the sun at such a 
distance that a portion of this matter occasion- 
ally falls into the upper regions of the atmos- 
phere with a velocity sufficient to render it 
luminous from the condensation of the air be- 
fore it. Upon this hypothesis the aurora would 
not differ essentially from a grand exhibition 
of shooting-stars, unless, perhaps, in the densi- 
ty of the substance which occasions the phe- 
nomenon. But this hypothesis will not explain 
why auroras are always confined to certain dis- 
tricts of the earth, and are wholly unknown in 
other portions. We reject this hypothesis, 
therefore, as irreconcilable with the known geo- 
graphical distribution of auroras, 

Auroral exhibitions take place in the upper 
regions of the atmosphere, since they partake 
of the earth’s rotation. All the celestial bodies 
have an apparent motion from east to west, aris- 
ing from the rotation of the earth; but bodies 
belonging to the earth, including the atmos- 
phere and the clouds which float in it, partake 
of the earth’s rotation, so that their relative po- 
sition is not affected by it. The same is true 
of auroral exhibitions. Whenever an auroral 
corona is formed, it maintains sensibly the same 
position in the heavens during the whole period 
of its continuance, although the stars mean- 
while revolve at the rate of 15 degrees per 
| hour. ; 

The grosser part of the earth’s atmosphere is 
limited to a moderate distance from the earth. 





the barren period from 1790 to 1826 a slight in- At the height of a little over four miles, the 


crease will be remarked in the years 1804 and 


| density of the air is only one-half what it is at 
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the earth’s surface. At the height of 50 miles 
the atmosphere is well-nigh inappreciable in its 
effect upon twilight. The phenomena of lunar 
eclipses indicate an appreciable atmosphere at 
the height of 66 miles. The phenomena of 
shooting-stars indicate an atmosphere at the 
height of 200 or 300 miles, while the aurora in- 
dicates that the atmosphere does not entirely 
cease at the height of 500 miles. Auroral ex- 
hibitions take place, therefore, in an atmosphere 
of extreme rarity ; so rare indeed that if, in ex- 
periments with an air-pump, we could exhaust 
the air as completely, we should say that we 
had obtained a perfect vacuum. 

The auroral light is electric light. Our first 
reason for believing in this identity is derived 
from the appearance of the auroral light. The 
colors of the aurora are the same as those of 
ordinary electricity passed through rarefied air. 
When a spark is drawn from an ordinary elec- 
trical machine in air of the usual density, the 
light is intense and nearly white. If the elec- 
tricity be passed through a glass vessel in which 
the air has been partially rarefied, the light is 
more diffuse, and inclines to a delicate rosy 
hue. If the air be still further rarefied, the 
light becomes very diffuse, and its color be- 
comes a deep rose or purple. The same vari- 
ety of colors is observed during auroral exhibi- 
tions. The transition from a white or pale 
straw-color to a rosy hue, and finally to a deep 
red, probably depends upon the height above 
the earth, and upon the amount of condensed 
vapor present in the air. 

The emerald - green light which is seen in 
some auroras is ascribed to the projection of 
the yellow light of the aurora upon the blue 
sky, since green may be formed by a combina- 
tion of yellow and blue light. A similar effect 
is often produced in the evening twilight by a 
combination of the yellow light of the sun with 
the blue of the celestial vault. 

The light of electricity possesses certain 
properties which distinguish it from solar light. 
There are certain substances which, in ordina- 
ry solar light, appear almost entirely transpar- 
ent, like pure water, but which, when illumined 
by an electric spark in a dark room, present a 
very peculiar appearance, as if they were self- 
luminous. This appearance is termed fluores- 
cence. When such substances are illumined 
by Reoiest light, they exhibit the same pecul- 
iarity as when illumined by the spark of an or- 
dinary electrical machine. 

These considerations must be admitted to 
create a strong probability that auroral light 
is identical with electric light. This probabil- 
ity becomes a certainty when we study the ef- 
fect of an aurora upon the telegraph wires. 
The electric telegraph is worked by a current 
of electricity generated by a voltaic battery, and 
flowing along the conducting wire which unites 
the distant stations. This current, flowing 
round an electro-magnet, renders it tempo- 
rarily magnetic, so that its armature is attract- 
ed, and a mark is made upon a roll of paper. 





During a thunder-storm the electricity of the 
atmosphere affects the conducting wire in a 
similar manner, and a great auroral display 
produces a like effect. During the auroras of 
August and September, 1859, there were re- 
marked all those classes of effects which are 
considered as characteristic of electricity. We 
will enumerate the most remarkable of these 
effects : 

(1.) In passing from one conductor to an- 
other, electricity exhibits a spark of light. This 
light is not like that of a burning coal or a heat- 
ed iron, but a bright spark, without appreciable 
duration, which is renewed whenever the elec- 
tricity passes. During the auroras of 1859, at 
numerous stations both in America and Europe, 
similar sparks were drawn from the telegraph 
wires when no battery was attached. 

(2.) In passing through poor conductors elec- 
tricity develops heat. In like manner, during 
the auroras of 1859,“both in America and Eu- 
rope, paper, and even wood, were set on fire by 
the auroral influence alone. 

(3.) When passed through the animal system, 
electricity communicates a well-known charac- 
teristic shock. This electric shock is unlike any 
effect which can be produced upon the nervous 
system by any other known method. During 
the auroras of 1859 several telegraph operators 
received similar shocks when they touched the 
telegraph wires. 

(4.) Acurrent of electricity decomposes com- 
pound substances, resolving them into their ele- 
ments. Most of the objects with which we are 
familiar in daily life are compound; that is, are 
formed by the union of two or more elementary 
substances. The current of an ordinary voltaic 
battery affords one of the most efficient means of 
resolving compound bodies into their elements. 
The aurora of 1859 was found to produce similar 
decompositions. One method of transmitting 
telegraph signals, which has been successfully 
practiced, is known by the name of the electro- 
chemical, in which a mark is made upon chem- 
ically prepa per, this mark resulting from 
the decomposition of the substance with which 
the paper is impregnated. This substance is 
decomposed by the passage of an electric cur- 
rent, and the change of color of the paper is the 
visible proof of the decomposition: The aurora 
of 1859 produced the same marks upon chem- 
ical paper as are produced by an ordinary vol- 
taic battery. 

(5.) A current of electricity develops magnet- 
ismin softiron, ‘The auroras of 1859 developed 
magnetism in a similar manner, and they de- 
veloped it in such abundance that it was more 
than sufficient for the ordinary business of tele- 
graphing. 

(6.) A current of electricity deflects a mag- 
netic needle from its ordinary position of rest. 
In England the usual telegraph signal is made 
by a magnetic needle, surrounded by a coil of 
copper wire, so that the needle is deflected by 
an electric current flowing through the wire. 
Simiiar deflections were caused by the auroras 
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of 1859, and these deflections were greater than 
those produced by the telegraph batteries. 
These facts clearly demonstrate that the fluid 


developed by the aurora on telegraph wires is 


indeed electricity. This electricity may be sup- 


posed to be derived from the aurora, either by | 


direct transfer from the air to the wires, or may 
be induced upon the wires by the action of the 
auroral fluid at a distance. If we adopt the 


former supposition, then the light is certainly | 


electric light. If we adopt the latter supposi- 
tion, then, since we know of but two agents, 
magnetism and electricity, capable of inducing 


electricity in a distant conductor, and since mag- | 


netism is not luminous, we seem compelled to 
admit that the auroral light is electric light. 
The formation of an auroral corona near the 
magnetic zenith is the effect of perspective re- 
sulting from a great number of luminous beams 
all parallel to each other. A large collection 
of vertical beams, as shown in Figure 15, would 
exhibit the appearance of a great number of 
beams diverging from a point directly overhead, 
as shown in Figure 16; and a large collection 
of inclined beams, all parallel to each other, 


would produce a similar appearance, except | 


that the point of divergence would not be in 
the zenith, but in that part of the sky toward 
which the beams were directed. Now the au- 
roral beams are all parallel to the direction of 
a magnetic needle freely suspended by its cen- 
tre of gravity; and they all appear to diverge 
from that point of the sky toward which the 
pole of the dipping-needle is directed. The 


auroral corona or crown appears, therefore, al- 
ways in the magnetic zenith; and it is not the 
same crown which is seen at different places | 
any more than it is the same rainbow which is | 
seen by different observers. 

The auroral beams are simply spaces which 
arc illumined by the flow of electricity through 


the upper regiens of the atmosphere. During 
the auroras of 1859 these beams were nearly 
500 miles in length, and their lower extremities 


were elevated about 45 miles a@hove the earth’s | 
Their tops inclined toward the south, | 
about 17 degrees in the neighborhood of New | 


surface. 


York, this being the position which the dipping- 
needle there assumes. 

It was formerly supposed that the electric 
current necessarily moved in the direction of 
the axis of the auroral beams; that is, that the 
electric discharge was from the upper regions 
of the atmosphere to the earth, or the reverse. 
Recent discoveries have suggested the possibil- 
ity of a different explanation. When a stream 
of electricity flows through a vessel from which 
the air is almost wholly exhausted, under cer- 
tain circumstances the light becomes stratified, 
exhibiting alternately bright and dark bands 
crossing the electric current at right angles, 
from which it might be inferred that electricity 
flowing horizontally through the upper regions 
of the atmosphere might exhibit alternately 
bright and dark bands like the auroral beams. 





|continuous and variable in intensity. 


| generally ascribed to rapid intermittences in th, 


intensity of the electric discharge, and it is yo, 
probable that such intermittences can take place 
in nature w:th sufficient rapidity to produce q 
similar effect. It seems, therefore, more prob- 
able that auroral beams are the result of a cur- 
rent of electricity traveling in the direction of 
the axis of the beams. 

The slaty appearance of the sky, which is q 
common feature of great auroral exhibitions. 


| arises from the condensation of the vapor of the 


air, and this condensed vapor probably exists 
in the form of minute spicule of ice or flakes of 
snow. Fine flakes of snow have been repeated- 
ly observed to fall during the exhibition of 
auroras, and this snow only slightly impairs the 
transparency of the atmosphere without pre- 
senting the appearance of clouds. It produces 
a turbid appearance of the atmosphere, and 


|ecauses that dark bank which in the United 


States rests on the northern horizon. This tur- 
bidness is more noticeable near the horizon than 
it is at great elevations, because near the hori- 
zon the line of vision traverses a greater extent 
of this hazy atmosphere. When the aurora 
covers the whole heavens the entire atmosphere 
is filled with this haze, and a dark segment may 
be observed resting on the southern horizon, — 

Philosophers are by no means agreed as to 
the origin of atmospheric electricity. It has 
been ascribed successively to friction, combus- 
tion, and vegetation, but these causes seem en- 
tirely inadequate to account for the enormous 
quantities of electricity sometimes present in 
the atmosphere. 

Evaporation is probably the principal source 
of atmospheric electricity. The vapor which 
rises from the ovean in all latitudes, but most 
abundantly in the equatorial regions of the 
earth, carries into the upper regions of the at- 
mosphere a considerable quantity of positive 
electricity, while the negative electricity re- 
mains in the earth. This positive electricity, 
after rising nearly vertically with the ascending 
currents of the atmosphere, would be conveyed 
toward either pole by the upper currents of the 
atmosphere. 

The earth and the rarefied air of the upper 
atmosphere may be regarded as forming the 
two conducting plates of a condenser, which 
are separated by an insulating stratum, viz., 
the lower portion of the atmosphere. The two 
opposite electricities must then be condensed by 
their mutual influence, especially in the polar 
regions, where they approach nearest together ; 
and whenever their tension reaches a certain 
limit there will be discharges from one conduct- 
or to the other. When the air is humid it be- 
comes a partial conductor, and conyeys a por- 
tion of the electricity of the atmosphere to the 
earth. On account of the low conducting pow- 
er of the air, the neutralization of the opposite 
electricities would not be effected instantane- 
ously, but by successive discharges more or less 
These 


But this stratification of the electric light is | discharges should frequently occur simultane- 
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ously at the two poles, since the electric tension| In like manner the auroral arch is a part of 
of the earth should be nearly the same at each | a luminous ring, nearly parallel to the earth's 
pole. surface, having the magnetic pole for its centre, 
and cutting all the magnetic meridians at right 
angles; and this position results from the influ- 
ence of the earth’s magnetism. 

The flashes of light observed in great auro- 
ral displays are due to inequalities in the mo- 
tion of the electric currents. On account of the 
imperfect conducting power of the air, the flow 
of electricity is not perfectly uniform, but es- 
capes by paroxysms. The flashes of the aurora 
are therefore feeble flashes of lightning. 

The disturbance cf the magnetic needle dur- 
ing auroras is due to currems of electricity flow- 
ing through the atmosphere or through the earth. 
A magnetic needle is deflected from its mean 
position by an electric current flowing near it 
through a good conductor like a copper wire. 
;A stream of electricity flowing through the 
| earth or the atmosphere must produce a sim- 
Figure 20 represents the system of circulation | ilar effect. 
here supposed ; the north and south poles of the | It is probable that the directive power of the 
earth being denoted by the letters N and S, the | magnetic needle is due to electric currents cir- 
direction of the currents being indicated by the | culating around the globe from east to west. 
direction of the arrows. Such currents would cause the magnetic needle 

When electricity from the upper regions of | every where to assume a position correspond- 
the atmosphere discharges itself to the earth | ing with what is actually observed; and the 
through an imperfectly conducting medium, | existence of such currents has been proved by 
the flow can not be every where uniform, but | direct observatien. 
must take: place chiefly along certain lines} According to the theory already explained, 
where the resistance is least; and this current | positive electricity circulates from the equator 
must develop light, forming thus an auroral | toward either pole through the upper regions 
beam. It might be expected that these beams! of the atmosphere, and thence through the 
would have a vertical position, but their position | earth toward the equator, to restore the equi- 
is controlled by the earth’s magnetism. The librium which is continually disturbed by evap- 
earth is a magnet of vast dimensions, but feeble | oration from the waters of the equatorial seas, 
intensity. It is found that when magnetic | This current from the polar regions must mod- 
forces act upon a perfectly flexible conductor, | ify the regular current which is supposed to be 
through which an electric current is passing, | constantly circulating from east to west, result- 
the conductor must assume the form of a mag-| ing in a current from northeast to southwest, 
netic curve. Now at each point of the earth’s | in conformity with observations. This current 
surface the dipping-needle shows the directidbn | does not, however, flow uninterruptedly from 
of the magnetic curve passing through that | northeast to southwest, but alternates at short 
point. Hence the axis of an auroral stream-/| intervals with a current in the contrary direc- 
er must lie in the magnetic curve which passes | tion. Such currents of electricity must pro- 
through its base; and since adjacent streamers | duce a continual disturbance of the magnetic 
are sensibly parallel the beams appear to con- | needle, and they seem sufficient to account for 
verge toward the magnetic zenith. the disturbances actually observed. 

Auroral arches assume a position at right The effect of the aurora upon the telegraph 
angles to the magnetic meridian in conse- | wires is similar to that of electricity in thunder- 
quence of the influence of the earth’s mag-| storms, except in the intensity and steadiness 
netism. Auroral arches generally consist of | of its action. During thunder-storms the elec- 
a collection of short auroral beams all nearly | tricity of the wires is discharged instantly with 
parallel to each other. These beams tend to | a flash of lightning, while during auroras there 
arrange themselves upon a curve which is per- | is sometimes a strong and steady flow of elec- 
pendicular to the magnetic meridian, forming | tricity continuing for some miuutes. 
thus a ring about the magnetic pole. The| The geographical distribution of auroras de- 
same law has been discovered to hold true | pends chiefly upon the relative intensity of the 
for a stream of electricity under the influence | earth’s magnetism in different latitudes. Ac- 
of an artificial magnet. When electricity es- | cording to experiments with artificial magnets, 
capes from a metallic conductor under a re-| the electric light tends to form a ring around 
ceiver from which the air has been exhaust-| the pole, and at some distance from it. The 
ed, and this conductor is the pole of a powerful | electric light should, therefore, be most notice- 
magnet, the electric light forms a complete lu- | able in the neighborhood of the earth’s mag- 
minous ring around this conductor. netic pole, but not directly over it. Auroras 

Vou. XXXIX.—No. 229.—2 





Fig. 20.—OIROULATION OF ELECTRICITY ABOUT THE 
EARTH. 
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are accordingly most abundant along a certain 
zone which follows nearly a magnetic parallel, 
being every where nearly at right angles to the 
magnetic meridian of the place. 

The electricity of the lower regions of the 
atmosphere within the tropics has great intens- 
ity, and moves with explosive violence in thun- 
der-showers ; and these exhibitions of electric- 
ity do not appear to be controlled by the earth’s 
magnetism. But the electricity of the upper 
regions of the atmosphere is mainly controlled 
by the magnetic forces of the earth, and hence, 
in conformity with what we have observed in 
our experiments with artificial magnets, exhi- 
bitions of auroral light are almost entiiely un- 
known in the equatorial regions of the earth. 

The diurnal inequality in the frequency of 
auroras is probably due to the same causes as 
the diurnal variation in the intensity of atmos- 
pheric electricity. The intensity of atmospher- 
ic electricity varies with the hour of the day, be- 
ing least about four o’clock in the morning, and 
greatest about ten o'clock in the evening. This 
variation is to be ascribed partly to real changes 
in the amount of electricity present in the air, 
and partly to variations in the conducting power 
of the air. Auroral displays are most frequent 
about midnight, probably because, on account 
of the increasing moisture of the air, the elec- 
tricity accumulated in the upper regions of the 
atmosphere is most readily transmitted to the 
earth; and auroral displays become less fre- 
quent in the latter part of the night, because 
this accumulated electricity becomes partially 
exhausted by the steady discharge to the earth, 

Similar considerations will explain in some 
measure the unequal frequency of auroras in 
the different months of the year; but it seems 
pretty well established that this inequality is 
partly due to the influence of extra-terrestrial 
forces, as explained in the following para- 
graphs: 

The secular inequality in the frequency of 
auroras seems clearly to indicate the influence 
of distant celestial bodies upon the electricity 
of our globe. This is inferred from the fact 
that the periods of auroras observe laws which 
are similar to those of two other phenomena, 
viz., the mean diurnal variation of the magnet- 
ic needle, and the frequency of black spots 
upon the sun’s surface. 

The magnetic needle has a small diurnal 
variation, the north end moving a little to the 
east in the morning, and toward the west about 
the middle of the day. The mean daily change 
of the magnetic needle not only varies with the 
locality, but also varies from one year to an- 
other at the same locality, and these variations 
exhibit decided evidence of periodicity. In 
order to exhibit this fact readily to the eye I 
have drawn upon Figure 19 a curve line which 
represents these variations in Central Europe 
during a period of nearly a century. The 
curve is constructed in a manner similar to 





that representing the frequency of auroras, and | 


which has been already described. The years 
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are indicated at the top and bottom of the fig- 
ure, and for each year is drawn a vertical lin, 
whose length is proportioned to the mean dail; 
change of the magnetic needle for that year, 
A curve line is then drawn passing through th 

several points thus determined. The range of 
the magnetic needle is indicated by the scal 

on the left margin of the page; and it is seer 
that in 1829 the mean daily change of the mag- 
netic needle was about fourteen minutes, whil 

in 1834 it was less than eight minutes. Again. 
in 1838, it attained another maximun, and ij: 
1844 another minimum, and so on. The un- 
dulations of this curve bear a remarkable re- 
semblance to the curve representing the fre- 
quency of auroras. The maxima and the min- 
ima of the two phenomena generally occur on 
the same years, and always nearly at the same 
date. We can not doubt, then, that one of 
these phenomena is dependent upon the other, 
or both are dependent upon a common cause. 

The frequency and the extent of black spots 
upon the sun’s surface exhibit a similar peri- 
odicity. Some years the sun’s disc is never 
seen entirely free from spots, while in othe: 
years, for weeks and even months together, no 
spots of any kind can be perceived. On Fig 
ure 19 is drawn a curve line representing the 
relative number of spots seen on the sun’s sur- 
face in different years from 1740 to the present 
time. It will be perceived that the times of 
maximum and minimum of the solar spots cor- 
respond almost exactly with the times of maxi- 
mum and minimum of the magnetic variation, 
and both agree in a remarkable manner with 
the times of maximum and minimum frequency 
of aurorel displays. We must therefore con- 
clude that these three phenomena—the solar 
spots, the mean daily range of the magnetic 
needle, and the frequency of auroras—are some- 
how dependent the one upon the other, or all 
are dependent upon a common cause. 

‘The interval from one maximum of the so- 
lar spots to another maximum is somewhat 
variable; but its average value deduced from 
observations of more than a century is 114 
years. Now what cause can be supposed to 
operate upon the sun to produce a grand dis- 
play of black spots every 114 years? Jupiter 
makes one revolution about the sun in 112 
years; and there is no other known celestial 
body having about the same period which 
could be supposed to exert an influence upon 
this phenomenon. In what way Jupiter should 
be capable of disturbing the surface of the sun 
we do not know, but if this disturbance results 
from the action of any of the planets, Jupiter is 
the one to be first suspected on account of his 
enormous mass. It must, however, be admit- 
ted that the period of Jupiter is a little longer 
than the average period of the solar spots; 
whereas, if Jupiter is the cause of these changes, 
we should expect that the two periods would be 
identical. It is possible, however, that this 
small difference may result from a change in 
the condition of the sun analogous to a change 
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which has been observed in the magnetism of 
the earth. ‘The earth has the properties of a 
vast magnet of feeble intensity, and the*position 
of its magnetic poles changes from century to 
century. In 1576 the magnetic needle at Lon- 
don pointed 11 degrees east of north ; in 1660 
it pointed exactly north, and in 1800 it pointed 
244 degrees west of north, since which time 
the needle has been slowly returning to the 
north, These observations indicate a move- 
ment in the magnetic poles of the earth, ex- 
tending through a period of several centuries. 
There are many facts which seem to indicate 
that the sun is endowed with a magnetic force 
similar to the earth; and if the sun is really a 


great magnet, the analogy of our earth would | 


lead us to admit that the position of the poles 
of this magnet may be subject to a gradual 
change. Such a supposition would enable us 


to explain the small difference between the pe- | 


riod of Jupiter and that of the solar spots. 
If Jupiter exerts so palpable an influence upon 


the sun’s luminous envelope, then we should | 
anticipate a sensible influence from several of | 
If the influence of the dif- | 


the other planets. 
ferent planets upon the sun is supposed to fol- 


markable auroras of the present century, and 
compare the condition of the sun’s surface dur- 
ing a few days preceding and a few days fol- 
lowing the aurora, we shall find that the solar 
spots were more extensive before than after 
these auroral displays, and that the spots wer 
most remarkable two or three days before the 
aurora, The great auroral display of August 
28, 1859, was specially remarkable on this ac- 
count, the solar spots during the week preced- 
ing the aurora having been more extensive than 
| they had been for many previous years. Rapid 
changes were seen to take place in the appear- 
ance of these spots, and two observers, inde- 
pendently of each other, noticed patches of in- 
tensely bright light to move across a large spot 
at the very moment when the magnetic dis- 
turbance commenced at Greenwich ; and a few 
hours afterward there succeeded one of the 
most remarkable magnetic storms, which was 
| felt simultaneously over the entire northern and 
southern hemispheres. 

Moreover, if we select all those days in which 
a very unusual disturbance of the magnetic 
needle was recorded at the magnetic observa- 
| tory of Greenwich, and note the condition of 


| 


low the generally received law of gravitation, | the sun’s surface for a few of the preceding and 
then if we represent the effect of Jupiter upon | following days, we shall find that the solar spots 
the sun by 100, that of Venus will be represent- | were generally more extensive before than after 
ed by 14, that of Saturn by 9, that of the earth | these magnetic disturbances; and the greatest 
by 8, that of Mercury by 4, and that of Mars, | exhibition of solar spots preceded by one or two 
Uranus, and Neptune by less than unity. We / days the unusual disturbances of the magnetic 
are thus naturally led to inquire whether Venus | needle. These facts will searcely permit us to 


exerts a sensible influence upon the solar spots, | doubt that an unusually disturbed condition of 
The periodic time of Venus is 74 months, and | the sun’s surface is one of the causes (if not the 
a careful measurement of the area of the solar | principal cause) of magnetic disturbances and 
spots has shown that the amount of spotted sur- | also of great auroral displays upon the earth. 


face upon the sun is subject to a small inequal-| We seem then naturally conducted to the 
ity having a period of 74 months; and the | following hypothesis: not only the earth but 
amount of this inequality is about one-tenth of | each of the planets and also the sun is en- 
that ascribed to Jupiter, which is a near ap-|dowed with a magnetic force, having poles 
proach to the ratio above computed. We find| which at each instant occupy a determinate 
also that the amount of spotted surface upon | position; but this position is subject to a slow 
the sun is subject to a small inequality having | change from year to year. As these magnetic 
a period of 12 months, and this inequality (as | bodies advance in their orbits, each body dis- 
deduced from several years’ observations) is | turbs the magnetism of every other body in the 
more than one-tenth of that ascribed to Jupiter, | solar system. The disturbance of the sun’s 
which somewhat exceeds the influence above magnetism gives rise to commotions in its lu- 
computed for the earth. ‘The effect of Saturn | minous envelope, causing openings of variable 
is apparent in modifying the action of Jupiter. | extent, and these disturbances follow periods 
Two revolutions of Saturn are very nearly equal | corresponding to the times of revolution of the 
to five of Jupiter ; so that after five revolutions | disturbing bodies. Jupiter is the great dis- 
of Jupiter (making a period of somewhat less | turber, and accordingly the solar spots exhibit 
than 60 years) the two planets return again to | alternately maxima and minima at intervals 
nearly the same relative positions. This gives | corresponding to the time of one revolution of 
rise to large disturbances of the sun's surface at Jupiter. Saturn exerts a small but neverthe- 
intervals of nearly 60 years, and to smaller dis- | less appreciable influence, resulting in unusually 
turbances during the intermediate period. | large disturbances of the sun’s envelope at in- 
Not only are the solar spots most numerous | tervals of five revolutions of Jupiter. Venus 
and extensive upon those years in which great | and the earth also produce small disturbances 
auroral displays are most common, but the | of the sun’s envelope, causing small undulations 
most remarkable auroral displays have usu-|in the curve which represents the amount of 
ally been attended by an unusual and nearly | spotted surface of the sun, The hypothesis 
simultaneous exhibition of solar spots, as if the | thus stated enables us to explain with tolerable 
aurora were the immediate effect of the spotted | precision the principal fluctuations in the sun's 
condition of the sun. If we select the most re- | luminous envelope during the-last 150 years, 
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These disturbances of the sun’s surface are 
accompanied by disturbances in the electrical 
condition of the earth. The phenomena might 
perhaps be best explained by supposing a flow 
of electricity from the sun to the earth, and | 
that this flow is proportioned to the extent of 
the disturbance of the sun’s surface as indicated | 
by the prevalence of dark spots. If such an| 
hypothesis should be thought inadmissible, 
then it seems necessary to suppose that during 
these periods of unusual solar disturbance the 
sun’s magnetism acts with unusual efficiency 
upon the earth, decomposing its natural elec- | 
tricities, causing an accumulation of positive | 


| 


electricity about one magnetic pole and nega- | 
tive electricity about the opposite magnetic 
pole. This would lead to grand auroral dis- | 
plays recurring at intervals corresponding with | 
the periods of the solar spots. 

By the daily rotation of the earth the posi- 
tion of the great solar magnet with reference 
to a magnetic needle upon the earth, is con- 
tinually changing, and this causes a daily os- 
cillation in the position of our magnetic needle. 
An unusual disturbance of the electricity of the 
earth causes corresponding disturbances in the 
position of the magnetic needle, and thus the 
mean daily range of the magnetic needle ex- 
hibits fluctuations whose periods correspond to 
those of the solar spots. 

It will thus be seen that our hypothesis con- 
nects together in a simple manner three differ- 
ent phenomena, which apparently are quite un- 
like, and enables us to render a satisfactory ac- 
count of their principal peculiarities. If this 
hypothesis is correct in its essential features, 
then we can no longer regard auroral displays 
as exclusively atmospheric phenomena, but they 
are to a great extent the result of the influence 
of celestial forces, while their movements are 
controlled by the magnetic power of the earth. 
We should then naturally expect that opposite 
electricities would be driven toward the oppo- 
site magnetic poles of the earth, and that the 
system of circulation of electric currents would 
be, not such as is exhibited in Figure 20, but 
such as is shown in Figure 21, where N and S 
are supposed to represent the north and south 
magnetic poles of the earth, 2 and s the poles 
of an imaginary magnet representing the mag- 
netism of the earth. The east and west bands 
represent auroral arches, upon which stand 
auroral streamers. The dotted lines represent 
magnetic curves passing from auroral streamers 
in the southern hemisphere to streamers in the 
northern hemisphere, showing the path pursued 
by the currents of electricity in passing from one 
hemisphere to the other above the atmosphere. 
This is understood to be the system of circula- 
tion advocated by Mr. B, V. Marsh of Phila- 
delphia. It agrees substantially with that rep- 
resented by Figure 20, so far as the phenomena 
can be observed in the northern hemisphere ; 
but they lead to different results in the southern 
hemisphere. We have not the requisite observ- 
ations from the southern hemisphere to enable 
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Fig. 21.—OImRCULATION OF ELECTRICITY ABOUT THE 
EARTH. 


us to decide between these two hypotheses. 
Such observations might easily be made upon 
the telegraph wires of Australia; and if during 
some future auroral display such observations 
could be obtained, they would furnish a true 
experimentum crucis to decide between the two 
hypotheses, 

The hypothesis which has now been stated 
readily explains the simultaneous displays of 
great auroras in both hemispheres. We can 
not explain the great auroral displays in the 
northern hemisphere by supposing that the elec- 
tricity of the atmosphere is temporarily diverted 
from one hemisphere to the other, for the mean 
daily range of the magnetic needle exhibits its 
maxima simultaneously in both hemispheres ; 
neither can we suppose that the absolute amount 
of electricity for the entire globe, as developed 
by evaporation from the water of the ocean, 
should undergo great periodical variations, for 
the mean temperature of the earth’s surface does 
not change sensibly from one year to another. 
But if these great auroral displays result from 
the direct action of the sun, through the agency 
of its magnetism, such an effect should take 
place simultaneously in both hemispheres, con- 
formably with the results of observation. 

It is not claimed that the hypothesis which 
has here been proposed to explain the inequal- 
ities in the frequency and brilliancy of auro- 
ras is to be regarded as fully established. Fur- 
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ther researches and discoveries may require us 
to modify it in some important particulars, or 
even to abandon it altogether. Such an hy- 
pothesis, however, is not without its value, since 
it enables us to classify the known facts, and 
even to predict results which have not hitherto 





attracted the attention of observers. The true 
philosopher will not undervalue hypotheses, 
which have often proved of great value in the 
promotion of science, but he should be ready to 
abandon any hypothesis as soon as the progress 
of science shows it to be no longer tenable. 






















“How I longed in that lonest 


TOO LATE. 


“Ah! si la jeunesse savait—si la vieillesse pouvait !” 


THERE sat an old man on a rock 
And unceasing bewailed him of Fate— 
That concern where we all must take stock 
Though our vote has no hearing nor weight; an 
And the old man sang him an old, old song— at: 
Never sang voice so clear and strong 
That it could drown the old man’s long, 
For he sang the song ‘Too late! 


**When we want, we have for our pains i 
The promise that if we but wait it 
Till the want has burned out of our brains 
Every means shall be present to sate; 
While we send for the napkin the soup gets cold, 
While the bonnet is trimming the face grows old, 
When we've matched our buttons the pattern is sold, 
And every thing comes too late—too late! 


‘*When strawberries seemed like red heavens— 
Terrapin stew a wild dream— 

When my brain was at sixes and sevens 
If my mother had ‘folks’ and ice-cream, 
Then I gazed with a lickerish hunger 

At the restaurant man and fruit-monger— 

But oh! how I wished I were younger A 

When the goodies all came in a stream—in a stream! hay 

; 


“T’ve a splendid blood horse, and a liver 
That it jars into torture to trot; 
My row-boat’s the gem of the river— 
Gout makes every knuckle a knot! 
I can buy boundless credits on Paris and Rome, 
But no palate for ménus—no eyes for a dome— 
Those belonged to the youth who must tarry at home : 
When no home but an attic he'd got—he'd got. | 


Where the tiles baked my brains all July, 
For ground to grow two pecks of carrots, 
Two pigs of my own in a sty, | hs 
A rose-bush—a little thatched cottage— a 
Two spoons—love—a basin of pottage: 
Now in freestone I sit—and my dotage— 
With a woman’s chair empty close by—close by! 


“Ah! now, though I sit on a rock, 
I have shared one seat with the Great; 
I have sat, knowing naught of the clock, 
On Love’s high throne of state; 
But the lips that kissed and the arms that caressed 
To a mouth grown stern with delay were pressed, of 
And circled a breast that their clasp had blessed ; 
Had they only not come too late! too late!” 










Too late!” At 
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WINTER ON 


THE PLAINS. 








OUR FRIENDS 


CAMP or bivouac on the Plains can have 

no better safeguard during the dark hours 
of night than that which is furnished unasked 
by the coyotes and gray wolves, that usually put 
in an appearance just as the second or reflected 
sunset tinge is fading from the higher clouds, 
During the winter season night falls so quickly 
on the Plains that the twilight hour is a thing 
of name rather than fact. The last of sunset is 
the commencement of night. At this hour you 
may hear far in the distance the quick bark of 
a single coyote. A moment after the yelping 
of a number of wolves answers this first call. | 
The pack is assembling rapidly, and by the time | 
darkness has shut out your view of the nearer 
surroundings you will listen to a howling-match 
—a sort of preliminary trial of voice, which in- 
variably denotes the surrounding of your camp 
by the new-comers. ‘This howl is short, and 
seems to be executed by a chosen few. A 
silence of a few moments’ duration follows. 
Then the whole band breaks out, and the un- 
earthly noise which greets your ear is second to 
nothing in all the long catalogue Of noises. Kit 
Carson averred that it was ‘‘only a little dis- 
pute as to which coyote had, as the winner of 
the match, the right to take the stakes (steaks).” 
It is quite impossible to do full justice to this 
wolf music. There is no racket known to the 
inhabitants of the more civilized sections of our | 
country which will compare with it. All the | 
felines in a neighborhood would not make a! 


THE COYOTES. 


noise which would begin to equal wolf music. 
The hubbub to be heard at a session of the 
Board of Brokers is a faint comparison. 
Hideous as this wolf concert would seem to 
ears unused to it, there is no more satisfactory 
lullaby to the habitual roamer over the Plains, 
for in the language of the section, “‘ If any red 
skin should take it under his scalp to look about 
camp, every cuss of them coyotes would shut his 
trap and wake the fellers up with the quiet.’ 


| As the small hours of the night come on, a few 


of the wolves will steal into camp to secure 
edibles which have been carelessly left within 
their reach. At times they are so bold as to 
attempt the theft of a haversack of food upon 
which the head of a sleeper is pillowed, but sel- 
dom if ever will they make any attack upon the 
persons of the campers. As dawn comes the 
howling ceases, and a majority of the coyotes be- 
take themselves to their burrows, Those wolves 
which linger retire to a safe distance from camp, 
and there, squatied on their haunches like dogs, 
await the removal of camp, hoping to secure a 
few scraps of food which may have been thrown 
away or abandoned. 

It is an old saying among Plainsmen, ‘‘ That 
the coyotes can smell a States feller, and then 
you will not see a coyote any where within rifle- 
shotofcamp.” <A considerable experience gocs 
with the Plainsman to bear him out in this as- 
sertion. ‘‘States fellers shoots at ary a live 
thing as jumps in their sight, whether it is any 
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‘count to them or no,” remarked an old hunter. 
Possibly this waste of ammunition may, to some 
extent, account for the supposed keen scent of 
the coyotes. 

The weather on the Plains during the month 
of November is frequently the most delightful 
of the entire twelvemonth. It is just cold 
enough to make the air, pure as it ever is, 
bracing and exhilarating to man and beast. 
To the hunter it is the prime season for the en- 
joyment of sport, and the successful chase after 


buffalo or such other game as his fancy or need | 


may lead him to pursue. 
Trading outfits, taking advantage of the “fine 


days,” start out toward the proposed wintering | 


places of the Indian villages with which they 
are to locate for the season, The great trains 
of wagons which are being moved across the 
Plains to Colorato, New Mexico, and the more 
western Territories, make many more miles of 
travel during these good freighting days than at 
any other season of the year; for the roads, dry 
and hard as they now are, can not be surpassed 
by any natural roads in the world ; besides this, 
both man and beast can trayel a longer distance 
without being overcome with fatigue than is 
possible during the less favorable days of ex- 
treme heat or intense cold. 

This is the Indian summer, a season which 
the Indian regards with distrust. It may last 
until well into December, or the winter storms 
of which the Indian considers this fine weather 
as the precursor may come on within a few 


days. The red-skinned aborigine will frequent- 
ly take advantage of the bright days to commit 


any depredation which he may accomplish with 
tolerable safety, for the red brother is thinking 
of making tracks toward some government post, 
where, after a peace talk, he may settle down 
for the winter and not go hungry, as he will if 
he follows the village, which ere this is moving 
southward, in company with or on the trail of 
the great herd: of buffalo, and other game that 
has left the Platte, Republican, and Smoky Hill 
rivers for the more temperate climate of the 
country to the south of the Arkansas. It would 
be more proper to qualify the statement that 
the Indian would go hungry: by this it is not 
meant that he would starve, for there is too 
much game, in any section of the Plains where 
a considerable band of Indians would winter, for 
actual starvation; but flour, sugar, coffee, and 
some other articles of food used by the whites, 
are a pleasant change to the redskin after his 
long subsistence upon a diet composed entirely 
of meat. 

This pleasant weather, the season for the 
enjoyment of a trip across the great buffalo 
range, is closed by the winter storms. A drv, 
powder-like snow will fill the air and cover the 
landscape. Then will come days and nights of 
such freezing cold as chills the very bones of 
the hardiest of the brave fellows whose life is 
spent in this wild country, The wind is of such 
cutting sharpness that it penetrates the ordinary 
¢lothing, and can only be kept out by the blank- 
ets and robes which must be used during a win- 
teron the Plains. Will Comstock was wont to 
advance a theory, ‘‘ That the air was so thin on 
the Plains, owing to the altitude of them, that 
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AN ARMY HOME. 


no cloth could be made so fine that the wind | 


could not blow the air between the threads.” 


If, as is sometimes the case, these great | 


storms come on unusually early in the season, 
there will be a heavy loss of cattle in the freight- 
ing trains, and the suffering of the bull-whack- 
ers and hands connected with the outfits is in- 
describably severe. 

During the winter of 1865-66 not less than 
ten thousand head of oxen were frozen to death 


that is, trudge about kicking up the snow in 
quest of buffalo chips (bois de vache), to be used 
as fuel. Which man shall herd the stock; 
which stand guard. Thus duties become to 


some extent a gambling property—a bank to 
be drawn upon ‘‘to make things interesting.” 


} 


on the three great routes, the Platte, Smoky | 


Hill, and Arkansas. Instances were numerous 


of trains meeting with the loss of two-thirds 


of their stock during a single night. 
loss of cattle is not the sum total of the misfor- 


This great | 


tunes which befall the freighter or owner of | 


the train. Some time must elapse before cattle 
can be procured to replace those which have 
been frozen, and the proprietor of the caravan 
assures us that ‘‘ during this interval them bull- 
whackers and train-hands are a eating their 
cussed heads off four or five times over.” This 
is arash statement, certainly, for a man to make 
who knows that the men, having corralled the 
wagons (that is, arranged them in the form of 
a circle for the purpose of securing the stock, 
and affording a means of defense in case of an 
attack by Indians), have proceeded to get out 
the well-worn and thoroughly marked decks of 
cards. How much poker or high-low-jack they 
will play depends or the length of time they are 
forced to remain. They do not waste the day- 
light, but improve, at poker, each little shining 
hour. These patriots would scorn to play a 
game of draw for unvalued corn. The game 
must be made interesting in some way, the dis- 


covery of which is the great drawback to the | 


enjoyment of their situation. Money they have 
not, for the bull-whacker—sailor of the great 
land-ocean as he is—differs not a whit from the 





In this beguiling away of time the bull-whack- 


| er learns to ‘* handle the papers” with a dexter- 


ity not surpassed by the sharpers who keep the 
Eldorados, Occidentals, Progressives, and other 
saloons of similar names which disgrace the 
mushroom towns that seem the fungi of the 
Great Pacific Railroad. 

It is during this season of bitter, penetrating 
cold that some of the “ladies of the army” learn 
to appreciate the situation which they have ac- 
cepted as Mrs. Captain Ladies of re- 
finement and culture frequently accompany their 
soldier husbands to the newly located frontier 
posts, where they may oftentimes live month 
after month in a hut, the lower half of which is 
a pit dug in a convenient bank, and the low 
wall built around it is mainly composed of sod 
cut in squares and laid up with mud. The 
roof is usually of saplings and earth. Seen 
from without, this structure is in appearance 
the veriest hovel that one can imagine. Step 
within, and you will be amazed at the very 
cozy aspect of the interior. The walls have been 
smoothed, then mud-plastered, and finelly have 
been treated to such numerous coats of white- 
wash that they seem to be plastered. , It is a 
successful counterfeit of a tolerably conifortable 
room in some decidedly more pretentious struc- 
ture; though, after all, not quite the place that a 
person would choose as the abiding-place of his 
family. It is in such quarters as the one just 
described that many an officer’s wife has lived, 
and more than one officer’s child has been born. 
Rude as the place may appear to Eastern eyes, 


genuine salt in the time-honored habit of spend- | this is as warm a nest as the little ones could 
ing his last “‘ show of color” before leaving the | have during the winter season on the Plains. 


settlements. 


| Young ladies who visit West Point during the 


They will play “‘ freeze out” poker to see who | summer months may possibly be interested by 


among them shall hunt the next sack of chips; | 


the announcement that these sod huts are fast 
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being abandoned as officers’ quarters, and at 
nearly all military posts which have been lo- 
cated longer than a few months comfortable 
structures of stone have been erected for the 
accommodation of the garrison, The usual 
building material used in the constraction of 
these quarters is the excellent, though some- 
what singular, sandstone that is found in un- 
limited quantities in nearly every location where 
a government post is likely to be established. 

A word in reference to this prairie stone. 
When first quarried it may be shaped into con- 
venient blocks by means of an ordinary saw, 
such a one as is designated in the lumber dis- 
tricts as a ‘*ecross-cut.” It is quite common to 
see the masons while engaged in laying up a 
wall make use of the carpenter’s saw to shape 
any block which may not precisely suit the po- 
sition which the stone is intended to fill, Ex- 
posure to the atmosphere soon renders this soft 
stone as hard and firm as the best description 
of sandstone. In color the prairie stone is va- 
ried and pleasing. 

The sketch of an army home will convey an 
idea of what are, or were, the quarters of the com- 
manding officer of Fort Dodge, an important mili- 
tary post on the Arkansas River. During the past 
winter this was one of the dépots for the supply 
of the troops under General Sheridan. Pos- 
sibly the Major has moved his family into the 
more respectable quarters that have lately been 
constructed of the prairie stone; but a warmer 
abode than the sod hut on the banks of the Ar- 
The innumerable 


kansas he will never have. 
hardships and deprivations that a woman must 
necessarily suffer if she ventures upon the Plains 
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would seem sufficient to deter the most energetic 
female from the trip; but no! nearly every post 
has its ladies, who undoubtedly do much to keep 
up the respectability of the place, and restrain 
the too free license which is common at posts 
where there is no ‘lady of the army.” 

Indians frequently visit the military posts 
during the winter months, They are as willing 
to trade during these visits as any Yankee ped- 
dler would be, and quite as sharp at a bargain. 
To an Indian there is no limit as to articles 
which may be secured by trade, if the party 
desirous of the article can offer sufficient in- 
ducement. A Kiowa chief endeavored to con- 
summate a bargain for an oflicer’s wife, offer- 
ing as equivalent snch a number of fat dogs 
that the Indians present, thinking that the of- 
ficer could no longer withstand such a tempting 
offer, expressed a willingness to help eat the 
dogs if there should be more than the white 
chief could manage to dispose of himself. La- 
dies, there was no trade. 

In trading among themselves the Indians ex- 
hibit all the shrewdness and cunning which is 
the prominent characteristic of the race. The 
possessor of a coveted article takes care to turn 
it to the best advantage. A scene illustrating 
this took place on the banks of a small stream, 
or, to use an Indian expression, Turkey Creek, 
which empties into the Pawnee Fork near its 
junction with the Arkansas River. A Kiowa 
village was located here for the winter, in a fine 
grove of old cotton-wood-trees. The fact that 
the village was rich in buffalo-robes and other 
skins became known to a band of the Cheyenne 
tribe. Stealing would not answer, as there were 
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too many Kiowas and too few Cheyennes. Some 
bottled whisky was obtained by the Cheyenne, 
how is something of a mystery, as white traders 
seldom make use of fire-water in their barter- 
ings with the red man. 

With their whisky the Cheyennes proceeded 
to the Kiowa village, exhibited their bottles, 
and dispensed smells from uncorked bottles of 
corn juice—giving a judicious shake or two to 
the bottles, that the aroma should be more en- 
tirely appreciated by their friends, the Kiowas. 
The smells were freely taken, and produced an 
uncommon desire to know more of the Chey- 
ennes ; pipes were produced and duly smoked ; 
after which the visitors announced their will- 
ingness to trade. “They had not brought 
much whisky, as they did not kflow that 
their brothers the Kiowas would like to see 
it. The little which they had with them was 
good, and very strong” (with water); “when 
the Kiowas had tasted of it they would see.” 
The Cheyenne was liberal; he would give so 
much for a robe (holding up the bottle and 

. marking with the thumb something like half 
an inch of the whisky). ‘‘ But seeing that the 
Kiowas were not in haste to trade, the Chey- 
ennes would smoke with them.” 
a kindly-disposed bottle-holder was dispensing 
smells of the whisky to a few Kiowas who were 
loud in their announcements of the number of 
fine robes which they possessed. 
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but a trifle less wild than the Indians might do 
well to imitate. It may surprise some of the 
readers of this article to learn that many of 
the Indians will not drink, and not a few re- 
gard whisky with aversion. These do not, 
however, exert any powerful influence in re- 
straining the many redskins who are fond of 
the article. The latter will have it at almost 
any price. 

There is a tradition among the Indians which 
tells of the death of a number of the warriors of 
a band which found some whisky that had been 
left by some whites, who were en route across 
the Plains. The Indians drank the stuff, and 
a number of them died shortly, which induced 
other Indians to believe that a trap had been 
set for them. This affair has made the In- 
dians very careful in handling food or liquor 
which they may find under circumstances 
which may in any way indicate that the ar- 
ticles have been left for the redskin to find. 
The tradition does not state which way the 
party having the whisky was traveling. If 
they had come from Colorado, and permitted 
the Indians to get their hands on the genuine 
** Colorado round the corner,” there is no won- 
der that the Indians bent a trifle under the 
weight, as the oldest settler in the Territory 
can not take much of the gennine Denver 


| make and live to go any distance with it. 


This second | 


" = s - } 
smoke was quickly finished, and the Cheyenne 


exhibited the quantum of fire-water, marking 
it as before by the location of the thumb on the 
bottle. A general exclamation followed—the 


position of the thumb was to the Kiowa’s eyes | 


so very much higher on the bottle. But Chey- 
enne had no more consideration than a New 
York landlord, if the accommodation offered 
looked small for the price. 
with the eyes of the Kiowa, which could not 
be expected to-see big like those of a Chey- 
enne. 
produced an instantaneous exhibition of tin 
cups and robes on the part of the Kiowas. 
During the pouring out of the promised grog 
the position of the thumb was regarded with 
too close a scrutiny on the part of the robe- 
sellers to permit of any shoving up of the gauge, 


and it is only jystice to the bottle-handlers to | 


say that when they held up the bottle for exhi- 
bition after each pour, no Indian could de- 
tect any variation of the line of the whisky and 
the point indicated by the position of the gaug- 
ing thumb. 

The Kiowas did not get drunk, and the Chey- 
ennes left the village on foot, all their ponies be- 
ing loaded with robes—having, as they were 
free to remark, made ‘‘a heap sharp trade.” 
When an Indian has secured any considerable 
quantity of the ardent beverage, and intends 
in company with a few chosen companions to 
get drunk, all arms are carefully laid aside, 
that no blood may be shed daring the spree— 


Another smelling time took place, and | 


The trouble was | 





a precaution which many of the white brothers | 


who have lived on the frontier until they are 


’ 


Winter is the ‘‘at home” season of the In- 
dian. The intense cold makes the comfort of 
a warm lodge or tent of dressed buffalo hide 
appreciable. (Tepe is the Indian name for the 
lodge.) It is the season of rest for the Indian, 
who, if he would go on the war-path, must, un- 
less the winter is very open and the ground tol- 
erably free from snow, take the trail on foot, a 
mode of traveling which the Plain Indian, ac- 
customed as he is from boyhood.to the pony’s 
back, does not look upon with favor. This dis- 
inclination to walk may to some extent be ac- 
counted for by the fact that these Indians are 
generally very inferior pedestrians. To use the 
ponies even during a short campaign would so 
weaken and injure the tough little nags as to 
render them unfit for -he most moderate serv- 
ice during the remainder of the winter. The 
wintering place for an Indian village is mainly 
selected on account of the condition of the graz- 
ing or grass in the vicinity. And even on this 
chosen ground the stock has, to use a Western 
expression, ‘‘a hard scratch for their rations ;” to 
obtain which the herd will wander over a con- 
siderable extent of country each day, and spend 
nearly all the time in feeding, which could not 
be the case if the stock should be used on the 
war-path, where the grazing would be entirely 
accidental, and inferior to that enjoyed in the 
vicinity of the village. 

While in the village during the winter season 
the Indian has numerous ways of enjoying him- 
self—gambling, trading, dog-feasts, dancing, 
squaw-fighting, and other things too numer- 
ous to mention, The mention of squaw-fight- 
ing may not be understood without some word 
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of explanation. It is this: the squaws have 
continual bickerings, disputes, and jealousies, 
and continually quarrel among themselves about 
the most trivial affair. To promote these wordy 
encounters into a regular scratching and hair- 
pulling scene is not difficult, and affords a pleas- 
ing excitement to their excellent husbands, who 
frequently make use of pony-whips to encourage 
a squaw who does not seem to enter with suffi- 
cient vigor into the strife which she has on 
hand. 

The ill-treatment received by the squaws at 
the hands of the bucks, or male Indians, would 
seem to be sufficient to extinguish all love and 
feeling of respect toward these unfeeling speci- 
mens of the genus homo; but no, the regard of 
the squaw for her lord, and the tender love 
which she ever exhibits toward his children, 
might be imitated to the deciled advantage of 
the more civilized occupants of what was once 
Indian ground. The little toys made by the 
squaws for the amusement of their children are 
as novel and curious as any of the Indian cu- 
riosities that may be seen in the village. Many 
of these toys are simply miniature reproductions 
of the larger articles which are in actual use. 
The pappoose has its doll baby almost as soon 
as it is able to crawl; and, unlike the baby of 
the white man, the Indian infant does not make 
the dolly’s head a favorite article for the occu- 
pation of its little mouth. The get-up of this 
Indian doll baby is remarkable. A queer rep- 
resentation of an Indian is made of buckskin 
stuffed with hair. 


The eyes, nose, and mouth 
are represented by beads; its garments are 
those of the Indian, and consist of breech- 


cloth, leggings, robe, and moccasins; a small 
fragment of a scalp is sewn on the top of the 
doll’s head, and so arranged as to permit of its 
being lifted up to exhibit the character of the 
article. This little scalp is braided and ar- 
ranged precisely like the hair of an Indian. 
Taking the whole affair, sewn as it is with 
fine sinews, you have one of the most curious 
of doll babies. An Indian child can hardly 
stand alone before it may be seen with its 
bow and arrows. These latter articles are 
never sharp, but made large at the end to 
give steadiness of flight and prevent damage 
to the children and dogs that are continually 
being shot at. Sharp arrows and stronger bows 
are given to the boys as soon as they are old 
enough to”be trusted to go short distances from 
the village in quest of small game. 

In an article on ‘“‘ The Buffalo Range,” pud- 
lished in the January Number of this Maga- 
zine (1869), the author of this article gave some 
account of the labor of the Indian squaw in the 
preparation of the buffalo-robe as it is seen in 
use among us during the winter season, but 
made no allusion to the method resorted to by 
the squaws in preparing the bison skin as leath- 
er, to be used in many ways for the use and 
comfort of the nomads of the Plains. The 
hides that are principally used for this purpose 
are those which would make an inferior robe. 
They are first soaked for a considerable time 
in water, for the purpose of removing the hair, 
which, when treated in this manner, comes off 
easily. The hide is then stretched upon the 
ground by means of wooden pegs driven through 





slits cut in the edge of the skin, and treated to 
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brains have been allowed to remain until par- 


tially dissolved. . This renders the skin flexible, 
and leaves it in a semi-tanned condition. The 
next performance is to rub, scrape, and grind 
the skin down to about one-half of its original 
thickness, when it is again treated with the brain- 
water until thoroughly cured, after which a prep- 
aration of whitish clay is rubbed into the leath- 
er, and it is ready for use. <A tepe or lodge 
made of this skin invariably seems to me a 
monument to the industry of the squaws that 
occupy it. A tepe is seldom to be seen that is 
composed of fewer than ten hides, and some 
contain as many as eighteen. The skins are 
invariably sewed together with sinews, and so 
neatly that close examination will be certain to 
elicit commendation from any frontier’s or ranch 
man, who has, from necessity, some knowledge 
of the use of the needle himself. 

Located, asan Indian village usually is, in some 
grove of ancient cotton-wood-trees, these skin 
lodges, with their poles—the upper ends of which 
are jetty black from the smoke of the fire within 
the lodge—projecting a few feet above the skin 
covering, present as picturesque a sight as one 
can well-imagine. You will notice while in 
a village that the tents vary in size, and natu- 
rally enough fancy that the size of the tent is 
to some extent regulated by the number of its 
occupants; but in this you would be mistaken, 
the larger tents being more frequently the abode 
of the rich Indian—the brown-stone fronts, as it 
were, of the city, and not the modest brick, 
which investigation would show to contain dou- 
ble the number of occupants that the more pre- 
tentious establishment boasted. 

The paintings,.or such attempts at the repre- 
sentation of objects, and characters that appear 


on the lodges frequently afford amusement and | 


instruction. 
very lengthy history, are the principal things 


to be gleaned from the production of the In- | 


dian artist; and, as each Indian will endeavor 


to tell the yarn which will go the farthest to- | 


ward producing the impression with the deci- 


Indian to be met in that tepe, you may see 
some rather strong statements. You are not 
required to express any opinion with reference 
to them; so believe or doubt, as you may choose. 
The entrance to the lodge is arranged with an 
affair which may be called a door, inasmuch as 
it is used for that purpose and is decidedly like | 
one. It is simply a willow or other pliant rod 
bent to form an oval, and covered usually with | 
a finely-dressed deer-skin, on which is wrought | 
or painted the device which represents the name | 
of the occupant—a sort of a door-plate of the | 
gentleman whose home it is. Open this and | 
goin, For a moment you will find too much | 
smoke to suit your convenience, or rather eyes, | 
but seat yourself on any of the mumerous robes 

and yon will see that the lower one crouches the 

more comfortably he will arrange himself with 
reference to the smoke. 








Each tepe is provided with two or more 
lounges or mats made of small willow rods 
strung upon strong sinews. These “ resters,’ 
as they are designated, are fastened by means 
of a leathern Joop to a tripod composed of three 
strong sticks of four or five feet in length. Tr 
one of these and see what a comfortable lounge 
or spring-mattress the Indian possesses in this 
portable bundle of rods. This Indian bed, like 
nearly every thing else in the tepe, is decorated 
with the colors of the tribe. Scattered in all 
directions are bags of all sizes and descriptions. 
The Indian seems as partial to this manner of 
baggage as a sailor. To the Indian this bag 
show is a necessity, as it enables the squaw to 
| break up housekeeping at a moment’s warning, 
|and thus materially assists the rapid movement 
| of a band which may have short notice of the 
| near approach of danger. In such a case the 
| numerous small bags are hastily thrown into 
| large ones, the tepe comes down, and the vil- 
| lage is on the move in less than half an hour, 
| the lodge poles serving as a drag on which the 
| tents and furniture are packed. 
| In the Indian tent may be seen, too, the vari- 
| ous implements made use of by the lady of the 
| house in her domestic arrangements—mallets 
| made of round stones of a variety of size and 
| weight, fastened securely to wooden handles 
| by means of raw hide, which is sewn while 
| green and pliable. This, when dry, becomes so 
hard and firm as to bear a strong resemblance 
to horn, and thoroughly dry and seasoned will 
| turn the edge of the sharpest knife. A well- 
|made shield of raw hide, selected on account 
| of its thickness and other necessary qualities, 
will turn an arrow, and oftentimes a rifle-bullet 
| which does not strike the shield in a direct 
| line. 
But this is a digression from the attempt at 


Short anecdotes, rather than any | cataloguing the contents of the Indian's tent. 


Furs of all of the different animals of the Plains 
are, of course, plenty ; so, too, are the feathers 
of the various birds that are to be found in the 
section. These latter articles are mostly se- 


| cured by the boys, who thus take their first les- 
pherer of his characters that there is a very big | 


sons in hunting, and supply the squaws with the 
material for winging arrows and decorating 
such articles as they may design to make a 
show with. Possibly it may be unnecessary to 
mention the fact that the squaws make the 
bows and arrows used by their lords, as it 
seems to be tolerably well understood that the 
squaw does the labor that is done in an Indian 
village. The Indian's paint may be seen about 
the tent, each color in a receptacle of horn, 
carved and otherwise decorated; bundles of 
straight sticks to be made into arrows ; scraps 
of iron to be made use of as heads for the ar- 
rows; strange affairs made by bending a light 
rod to form a circle of eight or ten inches in 
diameter, and crossed with a net-work of sin- 
ews, affording the Indian a plate from which to 
eat food that is not of a liquid character; great 
raw hide envelopes, three feet in length by two 
wide, and considerably painted. The squaw’s 
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trunks are also necessary articles in the Indian's 
household, and visible in every tent. Bundles 
of dried or jerked buffalo meat, and sticks or | 
strings of this article of food, are seen thrown 
about with entire disregard as to the cleanliness 
of the location. Altogether the interior ar- 
rangement of an Indian's tent is the reverse of 
tidy. 

In nearly all villages it will be found that 
seven or eight Indians occupy each lodge. Of 
these two may be reckoned as warriors, or bucks 
who are capable of taking the war-path. In 
any attack upon the village it will be discov- 
ered that there are more than two fighters to 
each lodge, for women and children will then 
go into the affray with quite as much disregard 
of personal safety as the most highly painted 
brave. On such occasions, too, it is almost im- 
possible to distinguish the squaws from the 
bucks, as their dress is in many instances near- | 
ly the same as that of the men, and the side-sad- | 

le is not an article to be found in an Indian | 
village. 

An Indian encampment during the winter af- | 
fords a novel scene, The youngsters are en- 
gaged in noisy sport. The bucks are lounging | 





about, or seated in a semicircle for a smoke 
and talk. The squaws are busy with their va- 
rious duties. It is a sort of Indian paradise, 
watched over by the keen-sighted old warriors, 
who have perched themselves in the most con- 
venient locations for an extended view, in the 
contemplation of which they will remain for 
hours, wrapped in their warm buffalo-robes. 
These shrewd old sentinels can distinguish ob- 
jects at a distance that would seem to the un- 
tutored eyes of the white man an impossibility. 
The safety of the herd and village is the care 
of these watchers. This is the Indian village 
during peace time, which, until the past season, 
was simply winter, or when it was inconvenient 
for the Indian to go upon the war-path, As 
a usual thing the Indian, in selecting his win- 
ter-quarters, takes care to locate the village 
where his food is likely to be most abundant. 
Buffalo, deer, antelope, turkeys, and other gare 
are so plenty on the Plains that the Indian, 
when allowed to follow his own inclination, will 
not be likely to suffer from hunger for many 
years to come. Buffalo may be seen in great 
herds, spreading over the Plains for miles. 
Deer are to be met with frequently; antelope 
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eover the hills to the south of the Arkansas, 
flocks numbering thousands being by no means 
an uncommon sight. Wild turkeys, too, are 
found in droves. 

Will it be an easy task to keep on reserva- 
tions several thousand Indians that have known 
no other than a roving life, with these vast herds 
of game as their store of food, and the white 
man’s goods and property theirs if they can 
take it? It must be remembered, too, that 
the bravest, best-armed, and most troublesome 
band of Indians that is on the Plains has es- 
aped without punishment for the numerous 
depredations which were committed by them 
during last summer and fall. This one band— 
the ‘* Dog*soldier Cheyenne”—has committed 
two-thirds of the depredations that have oc- 
curred on the Plains. With these Dog-soldiers 
at large and unwhipped there is not much like- 
lihood of entire peace on the Plains during this 
summer, though it is probable that the Indians 
who were made to feel the power of the United 
States Government last winter will be some- 
what careful about joining as a body in any ex- 
tended forays against the white brother. But 
it is not improbable that a number of warriors 
from the different tribes located by General 
Sheridan upon reservations will go on hunting- 
trails which will end somewhere in the immedi- 


ate vicinity of the camps of the Dog-soldier | 


Cheyenne. This is not surprising either. 


Wealth is to an Indian the passport to a select | 
location im the happy hunting-ground ; and un- | 


til the **untutored savage” learns by many a 
hard knock dealt during the winter season, 
when the Indian admits that he can not fight, 
there will be Indian troubles. Generals Sheri- 
dan and Custer have simply taken a first step 
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—possibly this will prove a long one, but ex- 
perience would seem to teach differently, 

The moaning and lament that took place in 
the Cheyenne tribe after Custer’s splendid suc- 
cess in punishing them for the long series of 
outrages upon the whites was, to use an Indian 
mode of expression. “heard in the wind that 
blew on many villages; and the cuts and 
bruises that the mourners inflicted on them- 
selves are too fresh for these Indians to make 
haste to merit such condign punishment as 
Sheridan promised if they did not keep their 
barber-ous hands off the white brother's poll. 
The death and burial of a single Indian is an 
‘affair of no small importance in a tribe. If the 
Jost one be a chiid, the mother is tolerably cer- 
tain to have a joint of one of her fingers ampu- 
tated. ‘This, it seems, is an intimation that the 
hands were not quite up to their work, or the 
child would not have died. 

The arrangement of an Indian corpse is a 
matter that requires time and much mummery; 
after which the dead are furnished with the 
necessities — food, arms, tobaeco, ete.—to be 
used during the trip to the much-talked-of hap- 
py hunting-ground, and the whole is ineased 
in an outer covering made of willows arranged 
in a similar manner to that in which the lounges 
are constructed. More mourning is done; aft- 
er which the body is placed upon a platform 
| constructed for the purpose in some ancient 
cotton-wood-tree. The feet of the departed 
Indian are turned with care to the southward, 
| for it is there that the Great Spirit has his 
abode—so the Indian will tell you.. In some 
favorite groves trees may be seen the branches 
| of which have been heavily freighted with the 
remains of departed Indians, and eight or ten 
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bodies may be disposed among the branches. 
A scaffold located on a prominent knoll or bluff 
seems to rank next to the tree as a proper place 
for the last rest of the Indians’ dead. The 
Plain Indians—such tribes as the Comanche, 
Apache, Cheyenne, Arrapahoe, and Kiowa, 
the best riders among the Indian tribes, and 
users of the longest bows and arrows—are the 
Indians that resort principally to this elevation 
of the dead, though even these will sometimes 
dispose of their departed brethren by burying 
their bodies in the ground. The foot Indians 
of the Plains are few in number, peaceful, and 
poor, so the Cheyenne say. These Indians al- 
most invariably bury their dead in the ground 
—-taking care, however, that the departed spirii 
shall have the usual outfit of food and extra 
wearing apparel. 
The destruction of the trees in which Indian 
bodies are located is not calculated to make the 
Indians very peaceful when they next visit the 
grave-tree ; and it is to this wanton destruction | 
of Indian burial-places that much Indian trou- | 
ble may be traced. The Indian complains that | 
the white destroys the fuel that the Indian could | 
use for many years; and this is very true, for | 
the white man cuts down the tree, where an In- 
dian contents himself with lopping off a few 
branches. The Indian will make a small fire 
and warm himself thoroughly; but the white 
man must make such a blaze as will compel | 
him to warm one side while he freezes the oth- | 
er; and it is quite the same in any fire which | 
either will build for cooking food. Possibly the 
white man may not enjoy the Indian’s favorite 
method of economizing fuel—that of building a 
small fire and then sitting down so close to it 
that a good buffalo-robe will envelop both In- | 
dian and fire; but this is an excellent manner 
to get thoroughly warm, and for the Indian a | 
suecessful device for the discomfiture of the | 
vermin that infest the race. 





It is something after this style that the In- 
dian takes the vapor-bath, that seems with him 
a standard remedy for many diseases. The | 











mention of this fact brings to mind the excel- 
lent collection of botanical and mineral medj- 
cines that may be found in the tepe of nearly 
every redskin. For the collection of these sim- 
ples the Indian has his stated seasons, during 
which all the inhabitants of the village are en- 
gaged in the preparation of the medicine bags 
that are to be kept ready for use in case of need, 
Many of the old hags that one sees in the vyil- 
lage are excellent nurses for the sick, and fre- 
quently prove themselves capable leeches. It is 
to these wise old squaws that many a wounded 
Indian owes his life, for they have most excel- 
lent salves and ointments for damaged flesh. 
Give the Indian his due, he is, if “left alone 
—that is, not tempted by the sight of the white 
man’s goods and stock—entirely capable of tak- 
ing care of himself in almost any situation that he 
may choose to locate ; for, by following the great 
herds of game, he has ever at hand as much food 
as he may desire, and the hides and other por- 
tions of the animals will serve for use in the 
manufacture of such clothing as he may have 
need of. The last few lines describe completely 
the condition of the Indian as the earlier ad- 
venturers found him. This is not, however, the 
present situation. Experience of years has 
taught the redskin that the white man, as a rule, 
is afraid of him, and much more ready to make 
peace talks than he is to fight. The knowledge 
of this fact has been taken advantage of until 
the Indian has quite convinced himself that no 
band of white men that wore the blue clothing 
of Uncle Sam were to be compared with the 
redskin, who during the summer season was not 
the wearer of any covering save dirt and paint. 
The reader may not be familiar with the In- 
dian’s reason for bedaubing himself with paint, 
and will pardon a little digression from the di- 
rect train of the story if he learns that the col- 
ors are not used entirely for the purpose of as- 
tonishing a foe, but are found valuable in saving 
the skin from the constant peeling off that the 


| elements would accomplish if the paint was not 
|used. Vermilion is the best color for this use, 
| a single application of the color, followed by an 
| Indian-like disregard of water, will save to a 
| person’s countenance many cuticles that would 
| | otherwise peel off one after another, until it 


would seem that the human face is endowed 


| with as many coverings as a cat is supposed to 
| possess lives. 
| color, and reds and yellows may be regarded 
| as fashionable for the summer. 
| back track until we reach the point where the 


Black is the favorite winter 
Now for the 


trail was left, with a naked Indian to mark the 
spot. 

It has been for years a custom of the gov- 
ernment, encouraged by the Indians, to under- 
take an Indian war during the summer season, 
and learn by the time the Indian summer came, 
late in the fall, that the Indians were ‘‘ too well 
mounted,” ‘*too well armed,” ‘‘too sharp,” etc., 
etc., to be met upon equal ground during grass- 
time. Peace talks were thenin order. These 
the Indians like, and are ready to engage in, as 
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it offers an opportunity to air their fine speech, 

and must be accompanied with presents in order 
to meet with entire approval. Loaded with 
plunder and rich with the stock stolen during 
the summer foray, the Indians bag up the 
presents and go gayly away to the villages, 

where the squaws and children learn that the 
white men are women—how they arrive at such 
a conclusion is unknown—and can not fight the 
Indian. Sheridan had some education in In- 
dian affairs while stationed in Oregon previous 
to the breaking out of the rebellion. Forsyth 
and his scouts took a rattle at the Dog-soldiers ; 
or, rather, they tried to make his command a 
skeleton one—and it certainly would have been 
such had the Indians succeeded in the first 
charge which they essayed against the scouts 
that fought with Forsyth on the island near the 
Chief Creek fork of the Republican. Next 
General Carr had a hand in, and used his op- 
portunity to the best of his advantage. These 
fights occurred during the fine weather which 
precedes winter. It was not that the white 
men forced the Indians to fight, but an entire 
willingness on the part of the Indians to make 
the attack, in which they evidently hoped to 
crush the white men with the first onset, and 
failing in this, they were ready to continue the 
fight with a persistence almost unknown in the 
annals of Indian warfare. Custer’s “ Garry 
Owen” fight on the Wachita was the clincher, and 
demonstrated to the Indians the fact that a white 
‘“‘walk-a-heap pony-soldier” could and would 
endure the hardship that an Indian shrinks 
from—that is, fight in the winter seasoa. This 
gallant fight of the Seventh Cavalry brought a 
wail of lamentation from the Indian agents as 
well as the redskins, for it demonstrated to a 
certainty the fact that General Sheridan was 
capable of fulfilling his promise to take care of 
the Indians for them if the agents should prove 
incapable of doing it themselves. The tidings 
of Custer's fight no sooner reached the Indian 
villages, which were scattered through the game 
country south of the Arkansas for the winter, 
than the different bands made haste to heed 
the invitation extended in the fall to come in 
and be located upon reservation’. 

If the Indians can be persuaded (which is 
doubtful) to remain upon the reservations al- 
lotted to them by the government, settlers 
will hasten to take up the excellent land along 
such water-courses as Walnut Creek, and the | 
country ,will in a few years derive sufficient | 
benefit from the land brought under cultivation 
to repay the enormous outlay that the handling 
of the Indians will at first require. Let the 
fact be thoroughly well known throughout the 
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ployment for the soldier, this Indian cam- 
paigning, and few officers will be found who 
are anxious to spend their lives in any long 
period of service in the Indian country. Dur- 
ing the past winter, which was not as hard as 
is usual on the Plains, officers and men en- 
gaged in the Indian campaigns that seem to 
have resulted so successfully have suffered un- 
told discomfort and privation. They Jed a life 
more severe than that of the trapper or front- 
iersman, who is to some extent prepared for 
the cold. Men and animals were worn down 
until they were absolutely unfit for further serv- 
ice, and many of the men will feel the effect of 
the Indian campaign of the winter of 1868-69 
until the last moment of a life which will be 
shortened by it. 

General Sheridan, in speaking of the ex- 
treme suffering of the troopers under his com- 
mand last winter, says, ‘The cold was some- 
thing indescribable. ‘The men’s eyes seemed to 
freeze up, and their clothing became crisp with 
the frost which chilled to the bone, © Those 
among the men that suffered from snow blind- 
ness resorted to the Indian custom of the buck- 
skin strip, simply a band or ribbon of buckskin 
with narrow slits cut in it, through which the 
man may look and not suffer from the dazzling 
glare of the snow.” General Sheridan is confi- 
dent, too, that Roman-nose, the great war chief 
of the Cheyenne tribe, was killed in the battle 
fought last fall by Colonel Forsyth, at the Chief 
Creek fork of the Republican, Should this prove 
true, there is every reason to believe that there 
will be no need of repeating the winter cam- 
paign on the Plains, as Roman-nose was the 
great hater of the white man, and the bravest 
and best fighting Indian on the Plains. 

The endurance of the white man, when fairly 
tested against that of the Indian, will be found 
equal, if not superior to it, as not a few small 
bands of Indians have discovered to their cost, 
when they have taken advantage of an unguard- 
ed moment to stampede the horses of Plains- 
men or scouts. Years have passed since the 
December day when, just at the crack of dawn, 
a small band of Arrapahoe, that was e? route 
from the forks of the Platte toward the south, 
took every hoof of stock from a party of hunt- 
ers, whose camp had been for two days some 
twenty miles west of the island where Forsyth 
and his scouts made their gallant fight last fall, 
The Indians did not fire a shot) They were 
after the stock, and not a fight; so through the 
camp they went howling like demons—each In- 
dian armed with a buffalo-robe, which he swung 
through the air, frightening the ponies into 
breaking lariats and«drawing knots and picket- 





country that the army officer can not with safe- 
ty engage in any traffic with the Indians and 
retain his position. The citizen can, and will, 
sell to the Indians whatever article he can make 
the most money on. If, then, the Indians are 
under the charge of civilians, the Indian trou- 
bles will be quite likely to continue until the 
redskin is no more. It is not a pleasant em- 
Vou. XXXIX.—No. 229.—3 


pins. But the stock was not so cheap, afier 
all; two Indians left their remains as a wretch- 
ed equivalent for nine good saddle animals. 
Give the devils their due: the stampede was a 
success, and a little party was afoot that did 
not take kindly to the situation. Before sun- 
up that same party was on the trail of the stolen 
| stock, carrying just as little duffle (food and 
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THE STAMPEDE. 


clothing) as could be made into a small pack During the cold spell, as the Western man is 
for the back. prone to designate winter, the dug-out is a fa- 


The story of that trail would be too long a vorite abode of the genuine Plainsman, With 
narrative. Day after day the little band toil-| his long experience he knows no warmer loca- 
ed on, the greater portion of the time through tion than a cave dug into the bluff or bank near 


snow which had crusted just sufficiently to break running water. It is a safe retreat too; and a 


through under foot. The suffering for food was | great many Indians would hesitate before at- 
intense enough to make any live animal a coy- | tempting to unearth a customer whom they pre- 
eted treasure. But two of that party are now fer to let alone—the frontiersman in his winter- 


alive. One by one the Indians got them. | ing-place on the Plains. 
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‘N EVERAL French works* have been publish- 
ed in late years under the authority of the 
French Government on the origin and history of 
the employment of explosive and deflagrating 
missiles in war, which throw a great deal of light 
on the subject, and tend to correct many errone- 
ous ideas which have long been prevalent in rela- 
tion to it. 

The predecessor of gunpowder in the history 
of war has always been considered to be a won- 
derful combustible known as Greek Fire, of 
which the most marvelous accounts have been 
circulating among mankind during the past two 
or three centuries. This Greek fire has been 
supposed to be a combustible possessed of most 
astonishing properties. It was capable of being 
thrown so as to envelop whole buildings, and 
even to overwhelm and destroy complete bat- 
talions on the field. Water would not extin- 
guish it, but*only made it burn the brighter. 
Nothing would put it out but drenching it with 
vinegar, or covering it with sand. Its compo- 
sition, it was supposed, was lost in the four- 
teenth century, and had never been recovered. 
The fact that the art was lost was inferred from 
the fact that no substance possessing the won- 


* The titles of the principal of these works are: Sur 
l' Introduction en France dela Poudread Canon, Par M. 
Laoasane. Paris, 1944; Du Feu Grégeois et des Feux de 
Guerre. Par MM. Retyavp et Favé. Paris, 18%; 
Etudes sur le Passé et 1 Avenir de U Artillerie, Continué 
a T Aide des Notes de UEmpereur. Par Fave, Colonel 
d'Artillerie; and Histoire des Progrés d'Artillerie. 
Paris, 1862. 





ENGINE FOR THROWING GBEEK FIBRE. 
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THIRTEENTU CENTURY. 





derful properties attributed to the Greek “fire 
can be produced at the present day. 

It is somewhat difficult at the present day to 
obtain exact information in respect either to the 
composition of this substance, the construction 
of the engines or other apparatus employed in 
projecting it, or to the effects which it really 
In respect to the machinery, and 
the form of the missiles, we must remember that 
there were no pictorial papers in those days, 
and no photography to preserve for future gen- 
erations the exact realities of form and struc- 
ture connected with the pursuits and usages of 
men, And in regard to the other points, relat- 
ing to the properties of the substance, and the 
actual effects produced, far less reliance can be 
placed on the statements of even intelligent, 
cultivated, and careful men than might be sup- 
posed at the present day. For the line of de- 
marcatjon between the natural and the super- 
natural—between what is and what is not scien- 
tifically possible—was then very vague and ob- 
seure, even in the highest minds, Ideas of the 
natural and supernatural were mingled and con- 
fused, or rather the supernatural was regarded 
as a legitimate realm of the natural, so that no 
tale could be so marvelous as to seem incredi- 
ble, even to a grave and cautious historian. At 
the present day the recitals of excited or ter- 
rified witnesses, whose imaginations or whose 
fears lead them entirely to misconceive what 
they see, are at once corrected by that general 
knowledge of the relations of cause and effect 
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which now prevails so extensively among all 
well-informed men that the bounds of the pos- 
sible can not be very easily transgressed in nar- 
rations generally received. But it was not so 
in those early times. . 

In respect to the apparatus by means of which 
the compound of combustibles known as Greek 
fire was projected into the enemy’s works, some 
representations have come down to us, though 
only from comparatively modern times, The 
use of such means of attacking the vessels or 
fortresses of the enemy seems to have been re- 
sorted to in very early times, since allusions to 
them occur not unfrequently in the works of 
writers who lived and wrote several centuries 
before Christ. Indeed, one of the recipes for 
making such compositions, as they were em- 
ployed in those early days, is stillextant. It is 
as follows : 

“To make an unquenchable fire take pitch, sulphur, 
tow, manna, resin, and the scrapings or saw-dust of 
resinous wood, such as torches are made from. Mix 


these substances well, then light the mass and throw 
it against whatever you wish to set on fire.” 


It is obvious that such a mixture as this 
would form an exceedingly combustible com- 
pound; but it could not possess any of those 
marvelous qualities which were attributed to 
the Greek fire. It could not burn under water, 
though some substances, as will presently be 
explained, have this property. 

The use of combustibles of this character 
seems to have been first resorted to in the coun- 
trie8 lying about the eastern shores of the Medi- 
terranean—unless indeed the Chinese, and some 
of the other Oriental nations, anticipated the 


to many other important discoveries, 

son why the use of such a mode of warfare ap- 
peared first in these Oriental countries is sup- 
posed to be because in that region are found 
natural deposits of certain combustible fluids, 
such as naphtha, and other vegetable oils, whic! 


The rea- 


were admirably adapted to this use. At any 
rate the employment of such substances appears 
first conspicuously in history in the time of the 
Greek empire. A great many recipes are ex 
tant describing the different kinds of composi- 
tion employed. They all, however, consist of 
a mixture of simple cembustibles, depending 
for flagration on access to the air. 

These substances were placed in barrels, balls, 
or other receptacles, and thrown by means of 
various mechanical contrivances known in those 
days into the works of the enemy. 

The Shnging Engine, represented at the head 
of this paper, was constructed to throw a barre! 
of the combustible compound by means of a gi- 
gantic sling, seen in the engraving as thrown 
open from the end of the beam, after the pro- 
jection of the barrel. The beam was drawn 
back by means of the rope wound round the 
capstan, shown behind and below it. Its elas- 
ticity, after being thus brought into a state of 
great tension, was then suddenly released, when 
the end of the beam, carrying the barrel of com- 
bustibles, previously sef*on fire, was thrown vio- 
lently forward and the barrel hurled from the 
sling, all in flames, into the works of the enemy. 
A battering engine, the design and operation 
of which is obvious, stands by the side of the 
sling. 

The subjoined engraving, copied from an il- 





Europeans in this, as they have done in respect 








lumination in a Latin manuscript of the thir- 
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teénth century, gives a representation of the | on which it operated. 
mode of employing the Greek fire in naval | of the parts and the details of the construction 


warfare. The craft here represented seems 
to be in some sense the prototype of the mod- 
ern bomb-proof, ram, and fire-ship, all in one. 
But although this drawing is taken from an an- 
cient work, no absolute reliance can be placed 
on the details of the construction as represented 
in it, inasmuch as such drawings were made in 
those days for purposes of embellishment, and 
not for instruction, and so only a general re- 
semblance to the natural object, sufficient to 
suggest its character and use to the mind of 
the reader, was all that was usually aimed at. 
It was, in other words, the ideal and not the 
actual presentation which the artist had in 
mind. 

All that can be certainly inferred, then, from 
such an illustration is, that a species of vessel 
was made use of in those times covered with a 
roof sufficient to protect the navigators from 
spears and arrows, and provided with a pointed 
prow to act as a ram, and projecting beams 
bearing barrels charged with materials for pro- 
ducing the Greek fire. 

Another form of vessel is given in an- ancient 
manuscript, differing materially from the last. 
in this the barrel containing the fire is sus- 
pended from a species of crane, by means of 
which it could be swung over the decks of an 
enemy’s ship when in close quarters. In this, 
as well as in the other case, all that we can in- 
fer from the drawing is the general nature and 
design of the contrivance, and of the principle 


ORANE-RIGGED FIRE-SHIP, 


| 
| 








The true proportions 


were purposely disregarded in illustrations of 
this kind. 

Observe in the engraving the extra barrel 
of combustibles ready upon the deck, and the 
circular watch-box on the top of the mast, 
where a Idok-out-man could be stationed, un- 
der protection from the spears and arrows of 
the enemy, and yet at the same time in a posi- 
tion to observe every thing through the slits in 
the box, and so to direct the helmsman in guid- 
ing the vessel. Weapons of the character of 
boarding-pikes are placed, ready for use, at 
the stern, 

The damaging and destructive effects of the 
Greek fire were not confined to its power of 
setting the enemy’s works on fire. It con- 
tained substances which emitted fumes of a 
horribly offensive, poisonous, and destructive 
character. It was necessary on this account 
that the wind should be in the right quarter, 
that is, blowing from the assailants toward the 
enemy, whenever it was employed. Some- 
times the receptacle containing the composi- 
tion was placed upon the end of a long spar 
attached to a car, which was to be propelled 
by hand. The soldiers would pile up a great” 
quantity of wood before the gate of the castle 
or strong-hold attacked. This car would then 
be driven by soldiers stationed behind it, where 
they were protected by an inclined shield from 
the assaults of the enemy. The shield is per- 


forated with openings, to enable those within 
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and behind it to see where to apply the fire; 
and it contains a place of shelter within, form- 
ing a receptacle which would be useful in vari- 
ous ways—among others, for the protection and 
succor of wounded men, and for taking them 
back to a place of safety. 

By this arrangement the wood heaped up 
before the door of the fortress might easily be 
set on fire, and if the wind was in the right 
quarter, and if the wood had been previously 
prepared by being covered with pitch, naphtha, 
and resins, the consequence would be an imme- 


FIRE-ARMED SOLDIER. 


| diate bursting forth of volumes of fierce flame 
| and suffocating smoke, which would drive over 
| the wall, penetrate the works, and make it im- 
| possible for the men to draw near for the pur- 
| pose of doing any thing to arrest the mischief. 

The ancient manuscripts referred to above 

| contain illustrations of the use of the Greek 
| fire by foot-soldiers in armor, or by men on 
horseback or in chariots of war. The torch 
borne by the foot-soldier, or by the horseman, 
was used often for the purpose of setting fire to 
the wooden works of the enemy, or to heaps of 
combustibles previously piled up before a gate 
|or other point assailed. There are accounts, 
| also, of large bodies of men being thus armed 
| to operate against a hostile force in array upon 
| the open field. But this method of warfare 
| could not be employed with advantage ex- 
|cept when there was a strong wind blowing 
| from the position of the assailants toward that 
|of the assailed. In this case the advancing 
| line would be preceded by a cloud of smoke, 
| consisting of the most poisonous and suffoca- 
| ting vapors, before which no human being could 
| stand, 

The lances used in these cases were formed 
with an iron receptacle for the fire at the end. 
This receptacle terminated in points at the ex- 
tremity, which formed a very efficient weapon 
after the fire was exhausted, or even perhaps 
while it continued to burn. In the case of the 
horseman the shank of the lance was supported 

| by a ring open at the top, fixed upon the horse’s 
| head, and the horse as well as the man was 
| covered with an iron armor, in order to protect 
| them from any sparks or flecks of flame which 
| might be driven against them by the rapidity 
of the onward motion, notwithstanding the pre- 
cautions taken in respect to the direction of the 
| wind.* ? 
Of course combustibles carried in this way 





* As expressed in the Latin manuscript: Eques sem- 
per sit armatus totus, et equus swus totus barbatus, ne 
a favillis ignis recipiat passionem. 
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could not be sufficient in quantity to burn for a} 
long time. 
possible duration of the fire very accurately, and | 
to act, after the*fires were once lighted, ‘with 
great promptness and decision. The object of 
the enemy, it is plain, in case of such an attack, 
would be to gain time by falling back, or by 
deceiving the assailants as to the distance, so as 
to allow the fires time to burn out. One con- 
spicuous example is given in a combat between 
the forces of the £yitan of Egypt and those of 
a Mongolian Khan, which took place in Syria, 
when a body of Egyptians, armed with lances 
carrying Greek fire, suddenly appeared issuing 
from the ranks, and advanced across the inter- 
vening plain toward the enemy. But they had 
in some way or other so miscalculated the dis- 
tance—cr the duration of their fires—that the 
combustion exhausted itself before they reached 
the Persian lines. The Persian ‘commander 
then ordered a countercharge upon them, 
They were thrown into confusion, and in fall- 
ing back to their own lines carried confusion 
with them, and their whole army was put to 
flight. 

The marvelous tales which have been told in 
respect to the power of the Greek fire to burn 
under water have a certain foundation in the 
fact that, in the times when this agency was 
employed in war, the method of using it was by 
packing the materials i in a spherical receptacle, 
in such a manner that when thrown into the 
water the missile could go down to a certain 
distance without being entirely extinguished, 
so that on rising again to the surface the flames 
would break out anew, ready to set fire to any 
combustible object that they might encounter. 
The engraving on page 40, copied from one of 
the ancient illustrations, gives a general idea of 


FIRE-ARMED HORSEMAN, 





this operation, The balls thrown from a height 


It was necessary to calculate the | into the water would of course sink below the 


surface, until brought back again by their buoy- 
ancy ; and there would be no great difficulty 
in so storing so very combustible a material as 
that it should retain the fire during this brief 
interval. 

Moreover, if a small quantity of water were 
injected into a large mass of any combustible 
| material fully on fire, the extinguishing power 
| of the water would be overcome by the quanti- 
ty and intensity of the heat, and the steam sud- 
denly created would act with explosive force in 
seattering the burning materials all around. 
Just@his we see on a small scale in a candle, 
when minute quantities of water in the wick, 
instead of putting out the flame, only produce 
a series of sputtering explosions. The expla- 
nation of the extinguishment of fire by water is 
the cooling effect of the water in reducing the 
temperature of the materials below the burning- 
point. This effect is due, it is true, not to the 
simple cooling power of the water as water, but 
to the enormous amount of heat absorbed by it 
in being converted into steam. 

Of course, if the quantity of water thrown 
upon a fire is not sufficient to abstract from the 
fire, by its conversion into steam, heat enough 
to reduce the temperature of the whole mass of 
| burning materials below the berning-polnt, it 
} will not extinguish the fire. 
| The process of combustion consists essential- 

ly, in ordinary cases, in the combination of the 
combustible with oxygen by a chemical action 
intense enouzh to develop light and heat. Of 
| course unless air is present, or some other sup- 
| porter of combustion, this process can not go 
lon. Now the Greek fire, so far as is now 
known, contained within itself no substance 



























































































































































































































































































FLOATING FIRE-BALLS. 


that could furnish oxygen, but was dependent 
altogether on a supply from without. It could 
not, therefore, continue to burn when the air was 
excluded. Nor could it possibly withstand the 
cooling effect of any large quantity of water ap- 
plied directly to the burning mass. 

The transition from the manufacture of 
Greek fire to that of gunpowder in war, it is 
now found, was not the result of any sudden 
discovery, but grew gradually out of the inci- 
dental introduction of saltpetre among the com- 
bustible substances, which was found in some 
mysterious way greatly to increase the violence 
of the combustion. Saltpetre is a substance 
which is found abundantly in a natural state in 
the countries where Greek fire was most used. 
The mode of its operation in changing combus- 
tion into explosion was not probably at first 
comprehended, as the science of chemistry was 
then practically unknown. It is now, however, 
understood that the result is due to the salt- 
petre’s furnishing a supply of oxygen to the 
combustibles, and thus making them independ- 
ent of the air in respect to their burning. It 
furnishes the supply, too, in such a way, to ev- 
ery particle of the combustible, by means of the 
fine comminution and intimate commixture of 
the materials, as to present to every portion of 
the combustible a portion of oxygen close at 
hand, and thus increases enormeusly the rapid- 
ity and violence of the action. 
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in mind, which is, that a mixture of 

combustibles with saltpetre, by con- 
taining within itself the supply of 
oxygen necessary ‘for the combus- 
tion, and thus making the process 
independent of the extérnal air, al- 
lows of the inclosing of the materials 
in strong and tight receptacles, so 
that the gases produced by the com- 
bustion may be confined, and so 
made to exert their vast expansive 
foree—enormously increased by the 
great heat developed—upon the 
walls of the receptacle which con- 
fines them. 

The mode in which saltpetre thus 
operated in promoting rapidity of 
combustion was not probably at all 
understood in those days. It was 
observed, however, by many per- 
sous and in many different countries, 
as a matter of fact, that the admix 
ture of saltpetre with their other 
pyrotechnic materials greatly in 
creased the effect, until finally an 
explosive power was developed suffi 
cient for the projection of missiles 
from the mouths of open tubes, and 
then artillery began to appear on the 
field of battle. 

Thus the art of producing gun- 
powder for the purposes of war seems 
to have been a growth rather than 
an invention; and so it is not at all 
surprising that the origin of it has been attrib- 
uted to many different men of many different 
nations. It is as impossible, as a distinguished 
French writer has said, to answer the question 
who invented gunpowder as to say who invent- 
ed the boat. 
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SAID PACHA OF EGYPT. 
i “OHAMMED SAID PACHA, third Vice- 

roy of Egypt, one of the younger sons of 
Mehemet Ali, succeeded to the throne in Au- 
gust, 1854, on the murder of Abbas Pacha, in 
which crime he had no agency. A woman was 
the Nemesis of that domestic tragedy, as before 
described*—a bold, bad woman, who anticipa- 
ted a similar doom at the hands of the kinsman 
she distrusted and destroyed ; and her only ac- 
complices were believed to have been her in- 
struments, whose subsequent fate no man ever 
knew. In this world she escaped the punish- 
ment of her crimes, which could not be proven, 
and lived, if not respected, at least rich and 
prosperous, and died tranquilly in her own bed 
at last. 
But no one in Egypt ever suspected Said 
Pacha of any complicity in the crime; for any 
act of treachery or cruelty was alien to his bold, 
frank character. He was a man made rather 
in a Western than an Eastern mould—impuls- 








There is another important thing to be borne 





* Harper's Magazine, January, 1869. 
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ive and rash even to recklessness, but incapa- | things Said Pacha was and sought to be the op- 
ble of fraud or treachery or midnight murder, | posite of Abbas, so in his residence, as in his 
His first publie act was to recall from banish- tastes, habits, and policy, he sought to mark 
ment in Central Africa all the state prisoners that opposition. As Abbas had ever made his 
who had survived the climate of that Eastern | favorite haunts in the desert, remote from cit- 
Cayenne, and to tempt back such as had fled to | ies or the habitations of man, save the prowling 
Europe, and even to America, to escape the Bedouin whose tent is a movable home, so Said 
wrath or the avarice of Abbas, A general | Pacha chose as his chief resort those of his pal- 
amnesty and jail delivery of such was granted, | aces most in public view, and passed his days in 
and the prisons of Cairo, the wilds of Central | the full gaze of publicity, as his predecessor had 
Africa, and remote Europe disgorged the long- | shurined it. The palace of Ras el Tin, com- 
suffering victims of the tyranny of the despot | manding the view both of the blue waters of 
under whose rule Egypt had groaned for sey- | the Mediterranean ‘and of the city of Alexan- 
eral years. The reign of Said, therefore, was | dria, was at first his chief residence; and sit- 
initiated by a kind of general jubilee, and open- | ting in his.audience-room, at the extremity of a 
ed under the happiest auspices. long range of splendidly furnished apartments, 

He was an educated man, Mehemet Ali hav- he was at all times as accessible to the natives 
ing placed him under the charge of an intelli- | and to the European as ever was Mehemet Ali. 
gent and accomplished Frenchman, first his In reversal of his predecessor's policy also, 
tutor, afterward his life-long friend and most} Said encouraged European immigration to 
faithfal minister, Monsieur Konig, commonly | Egypt, and surrounded himself with European 
known as Konig Bey. A general illumination | employés in the various administrations—chief- 
of the cities of Cairo and of Alexandria, in| ly French and English, but not to the exclusion 
which both native and foreign residents partici- | of other nationalities—and by removing many 
pated, testified the public sentiment at the| of the restrictions on commerce imposed by 
change of rulers, and the deliverance of the | Abbas, gave a new impulse both to the agri- 
country from the tyrannical and fanatical rule | culture and the trade of the country. In fact, 
under.which it had groaned for several years. ‘he may be said to have initiated a new era for 
In the accession of Said Pacha the whole pop- | Egypt, and to have made the second step in its 
ulation recognized the dawn of a brighter day, | revival, as his great father had made the first. 
and a restoration of peace and prosperity; and| What Mehemet Ali created, Said perfected ; 
the hope was more than realized, though he | while under Abbas the movement was retro- 
died early in the prime of manhood, yet not be- grade, and Egypt experienced a relapse in the 
fore he had given a fresh impulse to the civil- | direction of barbarism and the stubborn passiv- 


ization and to the moral and material prosper- 
ity of Egypt. 

The traveler, approaching Egypt by steam- 
er. first sees a long low line of sandy shore, 
with a few hillocks covered with wind-mills, 
whose white wings keep fluttering and flashing 
against the clear blue sky. ‘The city of Alex- 
andria seems squatted down, like a Turk on his 
divan, and the minarets and domes of its 
mosques, and roofs of its flat-topped houses, are 
not visible until a very near approach to the 
harbor. The world-renowned Pompey’s Pillar 
is the first object seen from sea inland, tower- 
ing in air from its elevated outlook ; and a little 
later Cleopatra’s Needle, the forts and the light- 
house, break on the sight. ‘The stranger's eye, 
roving around to catch the peculiarities of his 
first Eastern view, can find nothing else to rest 
upon which strikes it ag strange or new, until 
on rounding a point, and entering the crescent- 
shaped harbor, a stately palace of marble rises 
suddenly in view, and, like Byron at Venice, 


“He sees from out the wave its structures rise 
As though by stroke of an enchanter’s wand.” 


This is the palace of Ras el Tin (“Cape of 
Figs”), one of the show palaces of Egypt—the 
favorite summer residence of Mehemet Ali, in 
the days of his glory and decline, carefully 
shunned by his grandson and successor Abbas, 
but again made a favorite resort in the early 
part of his reign by Said Pacha. For as in all 


| ism of Turkish government. 
Abbas may be regarded, in the Egyptian 
line, what the Emperor Julian (surnamed the 
| Apostate) was in the Roman, for what the last 
sought to do for Paganism, the first strove to 
accomplish for Islamism ; and the failure of both 
was equally signal. Yet the contrast is unjust 
to Julian, who was a man of high culture, strong 
intellect, and spotless private life; in all which 
points his unconscious Egyptian imitator was 
deficient. 

In imitation of his great father, Said Pacha 
at first courted publicity, gave open audience 
to all who sought him, and was more easy of 
access than European monarchs—not to men- 
tion the Sultan, who is almost hermetically 
sealed up in his harem or palaces, and only 
visible to the eyes of ‘the Faithful” when he 
rides to mosque on Friday. 

The etiquette of Stamboul is, that the Sul- 
tan, except on the occasion of public reception 
of embassadors, should be always alone} isola- 
tion is the price of his grandeur, and no one is 
deemed so nearly equal to the “ Head of the 
Faith” as to be worthy of his association. Ab- 
bas had sought to imitate the Stamboul régime. 
Said swept all those cobwebs away with the be- 
som of a reformer, and adopted the habitudes 
as well as the ceremonials of the European 
courts in that which he established. For he 
introduced the plan of giving festivities on a 
most princely scale, including both his own 
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pachas, beys, and high officials, as well as prom- 
inent Europeans, and the foreign consuls-gen- 
eral and consular corps, in his hospitalities. 
The gates of the palace of Ras el Tin, at this 
early period of his reign, were ever open, 
though guarded by soldiers, and with a strong 
force of his mounted body-guard always on 
duty, more as a pageant, however, than a pro- 
tection. Through those gates the visitor pass- 
ed up a broad flight of stone steps into a lofty 
hall, paved with squares of tesselated marble, | 
with a high glass dome throwing down light 
from above. Through this hall he passed into 
an ante-room, the first of a long suit of splen- | 


| ence, 
| sance by saluting either in Eastern or in Frank 
| fashion, stood still, and awaited the Viceroy’s 
| request that he would explain the object of his 
| visit. 


consuls were invited to sit in the Viceroy’s pres- 
The visitor on entering made his obej- 


He usually found the Viceroy attended 
by half a dozen of the officers of his court, all 
in bright blue,jackets embroidered in gold—the 
Viceroy sitting in Turkish fashion on his divan, 
also in Oriental dress, the red fez cap on his 
head; some of his high officials standing on 


| each side of him with fans to keep off the flies 


from his august countenance. 
* The stranger, who had fancied a Turk must 


didly-furnished apartments, presenting a long | be almost a black man, modeled on the popu- 
vista of lamps, divans covered with rich silk | lar representation of the Moor that Shakspeare 
brocades, and a mélange of Eastern and West- drew, was ever surprised to see in this Egyptian 
ern furniture—all of the costliest kinds. He | Viceroy a counterpart of the portraits of Henry 
who has-visited Versailles, and looked down the | VILL. of England, in complexion, beard, face, 
long range of apartments leading to the ball- | and figure; and the similarity in character, man- 
room there, may imagine this, its Eastern | ner, and temper was equally striking; though in 
counterpart, only that the latter presented far | many respects, especially in its moral aspects, 
the most brilliant coup-d’eil, and boasted the | the advantage was on the side of the Turk, who 
richest and costliest furniture, with the Oriental | in every thing but creed was much the better 
tinge. prac tical Christian of the two, even as regarded 
The floors of the grand reception-room were | multiplicity of wives. 


composed of squares of cedar inlaid with ivory | 
or pearl, the effect of which was very beautiful, 


almost pictorial. Long narrow strips of Per- | 


sian carpeting indicated the pathway across | 
from room to room, and Persian rugs were | 
placed before each divan, or rather sofa, for the | 
furniture was more European than Eastern. 


Another variation from Eastern habits was ol- 
servable in the portraits of Mehemet Ali and 
the different members of his family, which hung | 
round the reception-room—the pictorial repre- | 
sentation of the human face being considered | 
irreligious by strict Mussulmans. | 


In the room adjoining the inner reception- | 
room was a small chamber, in which Mehemet | 
In it was to be seen the | 
state bed, ordered from Paris, supported on | 


Ali used to sleep. 


massive silver pillars eight feet high, and as 


thick as a man’s leg—a mere show-bed, how- | 


ever—covered with rich damask embroidered | 


Said Pacha was of a fair, rucdy complexion, 
| with red beard and hair, the latter of which was 
| always shaven in Turkish fashion. His feat- 
| ures were regular, and the expression of his 
face frank and noble, his figure symmetrical, 
though on a grand scale, and indicating im. 
mense strength, until increasing corpulence 
marred both face and figure in later years, 
His eyes were clear and bright, and, unlike 
most Turks, he did not keep them habitually 
half closed, and avoid a direct glance at his 
interlocutor, but looked straight into the face 
of the person with whom he conversed. 

Those eyes had none of the lazy languor of 
the Turk, but flashed with fun, or blazed with 
anger, as the varying mood of his excitable tem- 
per moved him. His conversational power and 
readiness of repartee were entirely French, and 
indicated the training and culture he had re- 
| ceived. He was one of the readiest men I have 


in gold, on which neither he, nor any one else | ever conversed with, when his mind was at ease 
probably, ever slept, since Mehemet Ali always, |and i in a good mood. Liberal to prodigality, 
from early habit, slept on the floor, in true Turk- | | generous to a fault, and full of warm impulses, 
ish fashion, and Said preferred a less stately | | his confidence was abused and his liberality 
and more comfortable French bed, being lnxu- | | preyed upon, until, like all princes, he was 
rious in his personal habits, having been born | taught to distrust and scorn the mass of those 
prince, | surrounding him, who fawned on and flattered, 

In the ante-room the visitor found one of | only to deceive and plunder him. But, after 2 
the ushers, splendidly dressed in Oriental cos- | long and intimate acquaintance with him, with- 
tume, his jacket stiff with gold embroidery, who | out being blind to his faults, I can say with 
took his name, and informed him whether the | truth that, in a widely varied experience of 
Viceroy was then giving public reception or | men and countries, I have met with no nobler 
not, If already known to the Viceroy, or hay- | and more generous nature than his, warped as 
ing any business, or even a petition to present, | it may have been in his latter days, and soured 
another official was consulted, who, after hear- | by the ingratitude and the treachery of those 
ing the stranger’s name and the object of his on whom he ‘lavished favors. In his early 
visit, inquired the Viceroy’s pleasure thereon, | prime, before he had tasted the bitters as well 
and generally admitted the visitor to the pres- | as the sweets of power and absolute rule, he 
ence of Said himself, preceding and announ- | was a model monarch, as well as a truly noble 
cing him. None but the consuls-general or the | man, in mind and manner as well as personal 
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presence. He spoke French like a Parisian, 
understood English and Italian, and of course 
was a Turkish ard Arabi¢ scholar—the Turk- 
ish being the high court language of Egypt, as 
well as of Constantinople, with his own people, 


though the French was the court language for | 


conference with or dispatches to the foreign 
agents, and that used in their diplomatic com- 
munications to each other. The language, how- 
ever, used in judicial proceedings in the con- 
sulates, where courts were held regularly for the 
trial of civil and criminal causes, was the Ital- 
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the ragged Bedouins, mounted on priceless 
horses, and clad in one priceless garment also, 
in another sense, performed feats such as no 
cireus ever displayed on its sawdust arena, At 
night, brilliant displays of those matchless East- 
ern fire-works lit up the scene; and we sat 
smoking and sipping coffee and sherbets in the 
grand teyt of the Viceroy, and looking out on 
the bright, fiery meteors of the show, or turning 
| our eyes upward to the bright, unwinking, lus- 
trous Jamps hung high in the Eastern heaven, 
from whose clear dome of azure hangs not down 


ian—many advocates of that nation having lu- | one single cloud to obstruct those starry splea- 
crative practice at Alexandria. | dors from planets large and Juminous as lesser 
I have described the informal audiences giv- | moons. 
en by the Viceroy. The formal receptions on The tents were pitched near the river, and 
the arrival and reception of a new consul-gen- | on our return to our dahabiehs, on which we 
eral, or on the occasion of some public ceremo- | slept, as more comfortable than the tents, we 
ny or féte, were very imposing, and would com- | would be soothed to slumber by the monoto- 
pare favorably with those even in France un-| nous murmur of old Father Nile, as he rolled 
der Napoleon III., relatively speaking. Thus, | placidly down, whispering among his reeds; to 
when the Viceroy conceived the idea of found- be at sunrise awakened by the martial music 
ing a city at the point on the Nile where it is | which the Viceroy loved, and which sounded 
spanned by the magnificent Barrage, or break- | the reveille at that fresh and balmy hour. In 
water of the Nile, which cost three or four mill- | the East people retire early to rest, and rise 
ions of pounds to construct—commenced by Me- early in the morning, and those that are not 
hemet Ali, and continued, though never quite | matutinal elsewhere find it to their advantage 
completed, by his successors—he made a grand | to be so in the East; for the most pleasant and 
féte, which I shall briefly describe. | the freshest hours of the day are those between 
All the agents of foreign governments, all the daybreak and 9 a.m., before the sun has as- 
leading European merchants, were invited, and | serted his full dominion over the land, on which 
all the leading pachas and beys were com- | he bestows his most continuous smile. 
manded to come to this féte, which was to con- Said Pacha was much possessed by a mili- 
tinue for three days and nights. ‘The consular | tary mania; he loved “the pomp and circum- 
corps, and some of his friends, were invited to | stance of glorious war,” and its parade as well, 
be the guests of the Viceroy; and on coming and paid very great attention to the recruiting, 
up the river in their dahabiehs, or Nile boats, | drill, and equipment of his soldiers. He large- 
found tents prepared for their accommodation, | ly increased the number of his army, and great- 
and obseyuious officials, who had orders to | ly improved its personnel and discipline also ; 
supply them three times a day with an abund- | and in addition to his regular force of some 
ance of food, and of choice wines of every qual- | thirty or forty thousand men in baggy breeches 
ity as well. These stewards came regularly to | and jackets of white with metal buttons, he 
take down in writing their requisitions, and | had also several fancy troops of horse, equipped 
provide without stint or limit for the consuls- | in costumes adopted from former days. One 
general and their numerous suits and friendly | of the most striking of these troops was one of 
visitors. gigantic Nubians, clad from head to heel in 
The Viceroy himself occupied a magnificent | chain armor, and their black Dongola barbs as 
tent, where at stated hours he received visitors | well, in imitation of the old Crusaders; a grim 


and entertained them. Booths were erected, 
in which all day and all night might be wit- 
nessed the feats of the jugglers and the dancing 
women of the country; and the droning chant 


troop they looked with their jet black barbs and 
jet black faces, with rolling white eyes and 
rattling chain armor! Another troop had on 
bright brass helmets, and shone afar off in glit- 








of the singing girls, accompanied by the monot- | tering breast and back plates of the same metal ; 
onous music of the darabuka (fish-skin drum), | and it seemed only by a special mercy of Allah 
the ear-piercing squeaks of the reed fife, or the | that every man of them had not perished by 
tum-tum of the raab, or native guitar, rose up, | sun-stroke in that burning clime. Yet the 
“most musical and melancholy,” upon the air. | Crusaders survived a similar trial, and they 
Feats of horsemanship, and the mimic tourna- were not ‘*to the manner born,” nor bred up 
ment, in which the Arab horsemen hurl the | in those fervid climes; so our African friends 
reed at each other, and exhibit their marvelous | doubtless did not need our sympathies. 

skill, equaled only by our Comanche Indians,| And so for three days and nights this royal 
whom they closely resemble in appearance, | revel went on—hundreds of thousands of people 
were also going on incessantly on an open plain | flocking to the spot day after day, of all colors, 
near by, in the midst of clouds of dust under | creeds, and every variety of picturesque rag- 
those rainless skies; and the beggars on horse- | coverings—the open hand of the Viceroy dis- 
back, such as Solomon saw, in the person of | tributing abundant food to all comers, and a 
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clond of smoke from senaiich aa chiang |except in some rare instances. The Viceroy 
rising up from the spot, like incense from an | himself enjoyed French cookery, and did not 
altar, all the time; for every man, however poor, | stint Champagne. Many Turks drink ale and 
had his pipe of some kind, and the tobacco to | Champagne, insisting that the Prophet forbade 
burn in it, that being the Eastern man’s first | the use only of ‘‘ nebeet,” or red wine; and in 
and greatest want, beyond even food or clothes | the Holy Scriptures the reader will remember 
—the one indispensable thing, his substitute for | the injunction, *‘ Look not upon the wine when 
the American ‘“‘ mixed drink,” for he drinks it is red,” which certainly seems to give color to 
water only, by the Prophet’s command and his | the Mussulman gloss upon the text of the Koran. 
own simple taste. The Babel of languages at these feasts may 
And then the Viceroy’s tents were struck, | be imagined ; but Said Pacha was really a good 
the martial music sounded ; accompanied by his | entertainer, and an equally good conversation- 
army he moved on to Cairo, twenty miles dis- | alist, and seemed highly to enjoy these feasts, 
tant, and the motley crowd which had made | which were served up in regular French style, 
a temporary city in the sandy solitude melted | and prepared by admirable French cooks. — 
away from the spot, leaving scarcely a trace be- These state dinners were given chiefly at his 
hind of the busy and crowded scene and throng- | palace at Cairo, situated on the bank of the 
ing multitudes that had made brief holiday there Nile; and the harem apartments, where dwelt 
and caused the desert to blossom as the rose, _ the Princess (the Sitta Khaum) and her women, 
Just before departing the Viceroy invited all | formed a wing of that palace. It was the cus- 
the consuls-general of the Great Powers to his | tom of this favorite wife of Said Pacha 
tent to take congé, and, after the usual com- | took the rank and assumed the state of a queen, 
pliments, pipes, and coffee, presented each a | to invite the wives of the consuls-general to 
large silver medal, which he had caused to be | dine with her at the same time; and I have 
struck off at the royal mint in commemoration | been told that while our banquets were going 
of the festival and the founding of the new city, on bright eyes were watching the scene from a 
as a souvenir of the event. ‘This medal was | lattice above, where the Princess and her fair 
about six inches in circumference ; on the one | visitors could see without being seen, and freely 
side was a plan of the Barrage; on the reverse | criticise the men and things below. 
an inscription in Arabic, setting forth the fact Although the Mussulman law legalizes the 
that on that date Said Pasha had laid the | possession of four wives at a time, and custom 
foundation-stone of the new city. | sanctions the addition of as many ‘‘hand-maids” 
To the best of my knowledge and belief the | as the happy proprietor may choose to purchase, 
projected city was soon abandoned, and its cor- | the children of whom are liberally allowed to be 
ner-stone, laid by Said, may represent one of | considered legitimate, yet there is always one 
those proverbial stones which are said to pave | acknowledged head of the house—the favorite 
the lower regions; the pageant described was | wife for the time being. In the Viceroy’s 
the most substantial thing about the enterprise. | household this favored one is termed the “ Sit- 
But he gave more formal entertainments still, | ta Khaum,” or great lady—the same title given 
quite in defiance of old Turkish prejudices and | the princesses of the blood royal—and she is 
usages. He gave great public dinners at his| queen of the country, and never displaced, 
palaces, to which he invited as many as five |even though she fail in what in the East is 
hundred guests, of all nationalities. | regarded the one great duty of woman, and 
At the end of the great hall would be a raised | bears her lord no children. Such was the 
table, at which the Viceroy and the consuls-gen- | case with the wife of Said Pacha, who never 
eral sat alone, with a few of his highest and most | bore him children—his only son being the issue 
favored Egyptian officials, such as his Minister | of a Circassian slave, who was promoted to the 
of War and of Foreign Affairs—for he had reg- | rank next to that of the Princess for having 
ular Cabinet officers at the head of each branch | given him an heir. The Princess herself was 
of administration, some of whom were Arme- | said to be a lovely woman, both in face and fig- 
nian Christians, some French and English ren- | ure, and her character and intelligence were ex- 
egades, and others Turks, but ones native | ceptionally high. She was a poetess and a mu- 
Egyptians, sician also, but spoke or understood no Euro- 
At this higher table the entire service at ev-| peanlanguage. It is scarcely necessary to add 
ery remove was of gold—plates, forks, spoons— | that, with the exception of these invited ladies 
no baser metal was used or allowed to appear— | abov e, no women figured at these vice-regal 
and the candelabra were of the same precious | | fétes, the separation of the sexes still continu- 
metal, The dinners were served in the Frank | ing complete in Egypt in spite of the reforms 
style altogether. Stretching down below, on a | and the innovations introduced in that kingdom. 
lower level, was the long table at which the oth- Alone of all Mussulmans the Sultan is interdicted 
er guests were seated, to the number of several from marriage. He can only have mistresses, 
hundred—European alternating with native— | who, nevertheless, are designated by the titl< 
the contrast in costume and appearance being | of princesses, and take rank as first, second, 
very striking. At the right hand of each Eu- | and third, and so on; and all his children are 
ropean were placed bottles of wine—none near | regarded as legitimate. Every other son of Is- 
the natives, who did not drink, in public at least, | lam is by law allowed four legal wives, and an 
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unlimited number of female slaves, as his ca- 
price or his means may dictate. This exclusion 
of the Sultan from contracting the rite of matri- 
mony arises from the idea of his superiority to 
all inferior human beings, after he has been in- 
vested with the authority of ‘* head of the faith.” 
He is the spiritual as well as the temporal head 
of Islam, just as to a lesser degree the Czar of 
Russia is to the Greek Christian Church, 

The Egyptian viceroys not claiming to pos- 
sess this spiritual function, occupy a lower 
grade; and it was an affectation in Stamboul 
for the Sublime Porte, in all communications 
to its Egyptian vassal, to style him only “‘ Gov- 
ernor-General of Egypt,” not Viceroy; until 
very recently Ismail Pacha, the reigning Vice- 
roy, by a mighty bribe bought the title equiva- 
lent to that of king, and obtained a change in 
the succession in favor of his son from the reign- 
ing Sultan, Abdul Aziz. 

Said Pacha intrigued much and spent large 
sums of money at Constantinople to achieve 
the same results; but either his liberality or 
the wants of the Sultan were not then so 
great, and he expended vast sums and made | 
magnificent presents to be repaid only by emp- 
ty promises, which kept alive while they mock- 
ed his hopes. 

His son Toussoun, a very pretty and intelli- 
gent boy, he was very fond of ; and I have often 
seen him evince much paternal pride in talking 
with or of him. He was not a debauched or a 
dissolute man in his habits, and set an example 
in his domestic life to his pachas and subjects, 
which, I regret to say, few of them followed ; 
since licentiousness is usually the rule, not the 
exception, in the East; screened, however, 
from public gaze by the impenetrable privacy 


of Oriental life, to which the closely-veiled har- | 


em affords its convenient screen. 


In public affairs he was as busy as in enter- | 
number, they are made pipe-bearers, body serv- 
| ants, or house servants, and well clad and cared 


tainments. He relaxed many of the restrictions 
on foreign commerce which the narrow-minded 
Abbas had imposed ; he revised the oppressive 
system of taxation which ground the faces of 
the laboring poor, and never plundered the rich ; 


he checked abuses in the administration of jus- | 
| physical or mental conformation resemble the 


tice, and punished unjust judges, or the oppress- 
ing pachas in the provinces, when he detected 


them. He relieved the fellah, or agricultural | 
laborer, from the exactions and imposts levied | 
| Alexandria, is now the wife of a weli-known 


on him by his predecessor. He went further, 
and raised to the dignity of independent labor- 
ers these fellahs, before treated only as 
“The mass of bones and muscles, 

Framed to till the soil a few brief years, 

Then rot unnamed beneath it,” 
by allowing them to become proprietors as well 
as tillers of the soil. This was the first step 
made in the direction of the emancipation of 
this class—slaves in every thing but name—who 
were not allowed even to change their residence 
from one village to another without special per- 
mission, rarely granted; and who were forced 
into military service by a process similar to the 
impressment of sailors formerly practiced in En- 








gland. Ihave often passed on the road, in the 
time of Abbas, numbers of these fellahs driven 
along by soldiers, and seen them chained to- 
gether, with a heavy log of wood depending 
from the chain, just impressed for the army. 

Said Pacha adopted a system of regular re- 
cruiting, and gave regular pay to his soldiers, 
permitting them to return home after their 
three years’ conscription had expired. He also 
allowed the fellahs to become land-owners, and 
did for them fully as much, if not more, than 
the Czar of Russia did for his serfs, whose con- 
dition was very similar to theirs. He made 
strenuous efforts, also, to abolish the slave-trade 
from the interior and the Red Sea in negro 
slaves; but it must be admitted that, in several 
instances which fell within my own knowledge, 
when he had confiscated a cargo of these “ con- 
trabands” he converted the males into involun- 
tary recruits for his army, and sent the females 
into service in the harems—which, however, 
they doubtless preferred to returning to their 
own homes, to be kidnapped and sold again by 
their affectionate parents. 

The *‘ man and brother,” as well as the sister, 


|has a hard time of it*in the family circle in 


Ethiopia, Abyssinia, or Nubia, and is ever re- 
luctant to return home when the choice is al- 
lowed. And here it may not be amiss to say 
one word in relation to the great point in which 
Eastern slavery differs from that “ institution” 
as it had been established in the West, and still 
languishingly lives in Cuba and Brazil, after its 
abolition in the United States. 

The negro in the East is entirely a domestic, 
not an agri@altural laborer; he is employed ex - 
clusively in the house, not in the fields, and is 


| petted and pampered, and has generally a very 


easy time of it. With the exception of the un- 
happy class who are made the guardians of the 
harems, and who are comparatively few in 


for, and grow sleek, fat, and insolent. The 


| agricultural laborers, as before stated, are the 


fellahs or native peasants, who are copper-col- 
ored, not black, and who neither in feature nor 


negro. The slavery in Egypt was never de- 
pendent on caste or color; for a female Greek 


slave, formerly purchased for a small sum at 


French embassador, and a queen of fashion in 


| one of the most brilliant European courts. A 
| slave, too, was the mother of Said himself, but 


| she was a Circassian woman; and. slavery in 
| the East, to this day, fills the houses and im- 
proves the population of the great cities®y the 
infusion of the fresh Georgian and Circassian 
blood into ‘the withered trunk of Islam, like 
new sap causing the old tree to bloom and blos- 
som again with renewed life. The negro in 
| Africa is the same thoughtless creature, the 
| same grown-up child that he is here; and al- 
| though no barrier of race or color is regarded 
| as a bar to promotion in the East, yet the high- 
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est positions he is generally found filling there | 
are in the guardianship of the harem and in | 
In | 


all my long Eastern experience I never saw the | 


domestic service, or as a common soldier. 


genuine negro filling any high position in the 


state—for the Abyssinian is not a negro, either | 


in features or configuration of head or form. 


Whether any of this race are members of the | 


**Parliament” Ismail Pacha has lately con- 
voked in imitation of European forms I do not 
know, but think it improbable from my previous 
experience. 

By one of those curicus inconsistencies which 
characterize human nature every where, Abbas, 
while trying to revive the old spirit of Islam, 
and keep up old Eastern usages as opposed to 
European, allowed his officials, if it pleased 
them, to wear the Stamboul or Frank dress, 
and had his soldiers also arrayed in a mongrel 
Frank costume called the Nizam. 

Said Pacha, who took the opposite policy, 


strictly enforced the adoption of the Eastern | 


costume in his court, wore it habitually himself, 
and put all his soldiers in baggy breeches as 
well. He attempted to establish, and vehe- 
mently asserted, an Egyptian nationality as con- 


tradistinguished from the Turkish or the En- | 


ropean; and even the European merchants, 


who sought to play the courtier with him, had | 
to wear the red fez cap when visiting him. | 
This was carried so far that I have even seen | 
the consuls of some of the smaller Powers, who | 


were merchants and speculators as well, adopt 
the same badge in true courtier-like style; for, 
of all symbols in the East, the hat—the unsug- 
gestive stove-pipe hat we wear—is*the unmis- 
takable emblem of the European and the 
Christian—the badge of the alien in race and 
religion. 

Every one knows how picturesque and grace- 
ful the Eastern costume is, with its loose, flow- 
ing folds, its bright colors, its rich embroidery, 
its soft shawls and red tarboosh, relieved by the 
takea or inner skull-cap of snowy whiteness. 
Added to these the jewel-hilted Damascus | 


cimeter suspended by its silken cord, and the | 


Eastern cavalier may well deride the costume 
of the Frank, which, though in his court suit 


stiff with gold embroidery, makes the wearer | 
look lean, angular, and undignified in its tight | 
and straitened proportions and meagre outline. | 

I have witnessed the galas and participated | 
in the ceremonials of European courts, but | 
they present a sorry show when compared with | 


similar pageants in the East ; 
Tuileries can vie with some of those receptions 


given by the Egyptian Viceroy in the palace on | 
the Nile, either in the dazzling splendor of the | 
halls of reception within, or the reflected light | 


of innumerable colored lamps without, which 
illuminated the river on the one side, ond the 
gardens, faint with the perfume of exotics, on 
the other; and when you entered those halls 
of dazzling light, and saw the Viceroy in his 
rich robes of state, glittering with gems and | 
tostly stones, from the aigrette of diamonds | 


and not even the | 
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west a hieajs ransom on his red tarboosh, 
down to the great ruby which glowed like fire 
on his finger, with the port and presence of one 
born to rule, you could not but admit that he 
looked every inch a king. Ranged beside him 
were his pachas, beys, generals, and ministers— 
| all richly, nay, gorgeously attired, also in East- 
ern costumes, stiff with cloth of gold, while the 
European agents, in their uniforms richly em- 
broidered also, with court-swords at their sides, 
gave the charm of contrast to the scene. 

At intervals bright rockets would shoot up 
into the sky from the water or the gardens, 
and suddenly bright and continuous displays 
of fire-works would be made. On one occasion 
| 1 remember a representation of the destruction 
of Pompeii was planned by an ambitious Greek 
pyrotechnist, and a mimic town was built up to 
be destroyed—the representation in the open 
air lasting full two hours, and consuming not 
only the wood of which the model city was con- 
structed, but a very large amount of the Vice- 
| roy’s gold also. The lucky artist laid the foun- 
dation of a large fortune on the ashes of this 
second Pompeii. But ordinarily the fire-works 
were not on so elaborate a scale, although su- 
perior to those which excite our admiration in 
| Europe or America, 

From the river and from the gardens floated 
in the melodious strains of the European bands, 
whose music the Viceroy had the taste to pre- 
fer to the native music, though ever and anon 
the wild, monotonous beat of the darabuka, 
| accompanied by the chanting song of the na- 
tive minstrels, might also be heard from the 
caugia or dahabieh passing up or down river, 
reminding the listener that these revels were 
being held on the banks of that river which is 
older than history. 

To the stranger within those hospitable gates, 
gazing in mingled admiration and wonder on 
| this brilliant scene, and fancying almost that it 

was an Aladdin's hall in which he stood, sud- 
| denly to dissolve like a dream and fade away, 
leaving no wreck behind, one want was felt, 
one void experienced. It was, indeed, almost 
| like an Eastern vision within, and a primitive 
paradise without ; but the wanderer from other 
lands, while gazing upon all these wondrous 
things so new and so levely to him, felt there 
was one thing wanting to complete it—even as 
did old Father Adam before he found his Eve. 
There was no woman there—that refining and 
softening influence was not visible. The soft 
voices, bright eyes, and lovely faces and forms, 
| which elsewhere would have added sweeter 
music, softer light, and more soul-subduing in- 
fluences, this great prince, with all his power, 
dare not summon to grace his festival. 

Eastern etiquette and inexorable custom, 
stronger than written laws, more potential than 
princes, forbade her presence in such a scene ; 
and the enchantment was thus rendered incom- 
plete by the absence of the sole sorceress, who 
can witch away the selfishness of the sterner 
sex, and make them for a while, by her fascina- 
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tion, forget themselves. This is the salient pe- 
culiarity of all Eastern fétes to the Western 
man, and in consequence of that omission the | 
amusements of the guests are greatly restricted | 
_—-since there can neither be dancing as at our | 
balls, music and singing as at soirées musicales, 
nor any pleasure in 





“A seat on a silken sofa 
By the light of a chandelier,” 


when a bearded visage and manly form oceupy | 
the place beside you, and the whispers indulged | 


|quired a great taste for gambling, and play 


|eards with great gusto, and for heavy stakes, 
At the European entertainments at Alexandria 
| the high officials whiled away the time in this 
way—baggy breeches and Eastern ideas of dig- 


| nity not permitting them to join in the dance— 


and they soon became great proficients in it. 
ive did they find this new excitement 





| that I have seen two consuls-general and two 


| princes of the blood royal, occupying reserved 
| railway carriages during the transit from Alex- 
andria to Cairo, which takes six hours, impro- 


in are of intrigues unallied to love. | vise a card-table by placing the cushions of the 


I can recall but one exception to this exclu- | seat on their knees, and exchange four thousand 


sion of the fairer half of creation, and I remem- | 
ber well the novel excitement which was af- | 
forded at one of these entertainments by the 
introduction of the new element of female 


presence in our midst, under these circum- | 


Napoleons during the transit. But no such di- 
version was allowed at the Viceroy’s fétes, nor 
any preparation made for it, in which respect 
the balls of the Tuileries, to which his have 
been likened, offer superior inducements, for 


stances. | there is always a card-room there for the bene- 


The Viceroy and some of the consuls-gen- 
eral were sitting together on a small balcony 
of the palace witnessing thefire-works, and the 


outer crowd of spectators was very dense, press- | 


ing up to the steps. In the very front of the 
crowd was the unusual apparition of several 
European women, dressed in their traveling 
costumes, and escorted by their male compan- 
ions, in wide-awake hats, shooting-jackets, and 
the dust-stained garments of Oriental travel. 
One of the ladies was recognized by one of the 
consuls-general, who bowed and spoke to her. 
The Viceroy, turning to him quickly, said: 
‘* One of your compatriots—one of your friends! 
—invite her and her companionsin. The sight 
may amuse them.” The expression of the Vice- 
roy’s wish was a command. The consul-gen- 
eral could only obey the courteous mandate, 
though much confused at the contretemps. 

The fair invaders, nothing loth, promptly ac- 
cepted the invitation, entered the palace, and 
strolled through the bright scene, affording a 
curious contrast, in their dusty dresses and gen- 
eral deshabille, to all that surrounded them. 
The incident seemed greatly to amuse the 
Pacha, but he evidently formed a low estimate 
of both the beauty and the modesty of the in- 
trepid dames who thus trampled on Eastern 
prejudices and vice-regal etiquette. 


The toleration accorded by the Viceroy to | 


this daring sally was not shared in by the crowd 


of spectators outside, who indulged in loud | 
comments, happily not intelligible to the in- | 


fit of the old fogies or inveterate gamblers. 

At the Viceroy’s entertainments, again, there 
was this difference: there was no set supper to 
which the guests were summoned at a given 
hour, in the order of precedence to which their 
rank entitled them. All the evening attend- 
ants, bearing on silver trays cakes, sherbets, 
and various colored preparations which quench 
Oriental thirst, without vinous or alcoholic ad- 
mixture, were gliding about with that noiseless, 
sliding step so peculiar to the Arab, among the 
assembled guests. For those who sought gross- 
er refreshments there were long canvas-covered 
tents in the garden, where on a long table was 
spread out a set supper of solid food, eternally 
replenished, where the most ravenous hunger 
might be sated. One of these tents—smaller 
—was reserved for the more distinguished 
guests and officials, 

To the other entrance was free to all admit- 
ted within the gates as guests. A file of sol- 
diers separated the spectators, always assem- 
bled in great crowds, from the invited guests, 
and beyond a certain line the former were not 
allowed to pass, although they too were per- 
mitted to finish the relics of the feast, after the 
invited guests had departed. 

Mention has already been made of the en- 
couragement given by the new Viceroy to the 
foreigners resident in his kingdom, and his em- 
ployment of them in his different administra- 
tions. 

There were several classes of foreigners em- 





trepid damsels or their escort, because couched | ployed thus; the first class was composed of 
in the Arabic tongue, but not over-flattering in | Europeans who had gone literally body and soul 


their import. 

The ears of the fair ones would have tingled, 
and the hands of their male companions would 
have clenched, with ‘a contraction of the fist 
and extension of the arm, had they only com- 
prehended the popular appreciation of the un- 
veiled women who thus obtruded themselves 
on an assemblage of men. Ignorance certainly 
is bliss sometimes, and it emphatically was so 
in this case. 


The higher classes in the East also have ac- | 


into the Egyptian service—becoming renegades, 
and adopting the religion and the life, as well 
as the costume, of the country—and these men, 
though few in number, obtained high rank and 
great influence, accumulated large fortunes, 
| dressed, looked, and lived like Turks in all re- 
| spects, including the harem privileges. 

The second class were .tempted either by 
love of adventure or high pay into the Egyptian 
service, military or civil; but this second class 

never made so good a thing of it as the rene- 
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gades, and considered themselves only as tem- | tween the pupil and the tutor, and which lasted 
porary residents in Egypt, for the accumulation | with life, was equally honorable to both; for 
of wealth sufficient to return home again. This | Kinig Bey, though a man of polished manners 
second class was composed chiefly of civil en- | and great urbanity of address, was no cringing 
gineers, railroad and telegraph employés, and | courtier, but preserved his own manly self-re- 
men like Mariette Bey, who supervised the ex- | spect toward the Viceroy, even as he had with 
cavations among the old monuments, prepared | his prince-pupil—treated the full-grown African 
the Egyptian Museum of Curiosities founded 





by Said Pacha. 


A third class were the foreign political ref- | 
ugees, whom the storms of 1848 had swept out 
Many of these were men of high 
birth and culture, such as the Italian Count 
Galeozzo, Vicomte of Milan, and other Italian, 
Hungarian, Polish, Austrian, and Venetian ref- 
The Chevalier Lattis, of Venice, who, 
with Manin, was one of the triumvirate of the 
short-lived Venetian Republic, was one of these 
These men, with rare exceptions, did 
not renounce their religion as well as their alle- 
giance on entering the Egyptian service, and 
Many of them 
have drifted back to Europe since the popular 
flood-tide has set in there again, and resumed 
Near- 
ly all these political refugees were under the 


of Europe. 


ugees. 
exiles. 
therefore did not rise so high. 


their old places and possessions at home. 


protection of the American Consal-General, Mr. 


De Leon, whose influence with Said Pacha was 


largely and successfully exerted for them. 


A fourth class still of the new employés was 
to be found among the native Christians—Ra- 


yahs, as they are termed—of Greek, Armenian, 


Coptic, and Syrian blood, belonging to the 


Greek Christian Church, but born subjects of 
the Viceroy. 
secuted and excluded from position by the 
bigoted Abbas—whose faith was very much of 
the Puritan stamp, and exhibited itself in 
‘*tender mercies” like those of our ‘‘ Pilgrim 
Fathers”—were kindly treated by his more lib- 
eral successor, and advanced to high positions. 

Thus he made Arakel Bey, an Armenian 
Christian, Governor of the Soudan—a post sec- 
ond only to his own in power and pay; and his 
brother, Nubazo, he created a pacha, and made 
actually his Prime Minister, intrusting all deli- 
cate European negotiations to him, as in the 
ease of the Suez Canal controversy at a later 
period. 

Before briefly sketching the strange and ro- 
mantic stories of some of the most prominent 
of these European renegades, let us lcok for a 
moment at a European who, though a life-long 
employé in confidential positions in Egypt, and 
styled a bey, as well as holding the important 
post of High-Chamberlain at court, and Intro- 
ducer of Embassadors, yet lived and died a de- 
vout Catholic, and an incorruptible man in the 
midst of corruption, If the poet’s dictum be 
true, that an honest man’s the noblest work of 
God, then may we apply that high estimate to 
Konig Bey, first tutor to Said Pacha in his 
youth, and afterward his faithful friend, coun- 
selor, and servant, until death divided them, 
though he survived his friend and monarch 
only a few short months, The friendship be- 





These Rayahs, pillaged and per- 


lion, after his teeth and claws were fully grown, 

even as he had the playful young lion's whelp. 
On the other side, although the enjoyment of 
unrestrained and unbounded power and wealth 
wrought great changes in Said Pacha’s charac- 
ter, yet he never changed in his treatment of 
Konig Bey, who was kept near his person in a 
high position, and presented with property of 
considerable value. ‘The intimate relations and 
| influence he enjoyed his former tutor and late 
| confidant used or abused so little that, while 
ali the other employés near the Viceroy grew 
enormously rich, he left only a modest compe 
tency to his family after his death, which fol- 
lowed shortly after the Viceroy’s. 

The foreign adventurers in Egypt, as a class, 
were generally so unscrupulous, and so utterly 
selfish, that a shining example, like that of 
Kéing Bey, to the contrary, is well worthy of 
record. ‘Truth compels me to say that I found 
very few like him among his own compatriots, 
or the other European attachés to the Egyptian 
Government. As before remarked, the history 
of some of these men was very romantic, and 
worthy of a few words in passing, for their in- 
| fluence in Egypt did much to mould and shape 
| the administration into form. 
| A remarkable and prominent instance of 
| this was the case of Suleyman Pacha, General- 
| in-Chief of the Egyptian army under the ad- 
| ministration of Said Pacha. He was a French- 
| man by birth, and held the rank of Colonel un- 

der Napoleon I., and was then known as Col- 
onel Sevés. Attached to the French invasion 
of Egypt in that capacity, when the French oc- 
cupation ceased, and the army evacuated the 
country, he resigned his commission, or at any 
rate remained in Egypt, became a Mussulman, 
and, like Byron’s hero in the “ Siege of Cor- 
| inth,” 

**The turban girt his shaven brow.” 

|The change diminished his license in the way 
| of wine, and increased it in the way of wives ; 
| for he rigorously conformed to all the Mussul- 
| man rights and usages to the day of his death, 
| which only anticipated Said’s by a short peri- 
od, and his name is embalmed in Mussulman 
memory as that of one who died ‘a true be- 
| liever.” 

I knew Suleyman Pacha very well, and a 

more thorough Turk in appearance, habits, 
| and manner it was impossible to see. But the 
|native French vivacity was irrepressible in his 
|eonversation, and when he became excited in 
argument you recognized the influence of the 
| Boulevards and of the Champs Elysées, as well 
| as the days of the Empire. 

| On the latter topic, however, I never heard 
| him speak ; nor did he ever, when I was pres- 
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ent, refer to his European souvenirs. He avoid-| and the imperturbable Abdallah, who they lit- 
ed European society as much as he could, and | tle dreamed comprehended their very emphatic 
when forced into it by his official position his | Anglo-Saxon. 
reticence and reserve were truly Oriental, No “Tell the old: Turkish beggar so and so!” 
stranger seeing the dignified looking old man, | ‘‘ Ask the lazy old Turk to stop making a chim- 
with his Oriental costume, snowy beard falling | ney of himself and attend to his business here, 
on his breast, and grave, composed manner, | or our Consul-General will have him turned out 
could have doubted that he was looking on a of his place!” and other such flattering speech- 
high-bred Turk of the old régime ; but one who | es would fall on his unheeding ear, and all the 
knew his history, and watched him closely, could | | while he would be gravely conversing, with 
observe an occasional impatient twitching of the | | Eastern formality, through his interpreter; 
mouth under the heavy mustache, and a flash of | though I could sometimes catch a gleam of 
the steel-gray eye, which betrayed the excited | amusement in his eye when he saw one present 
Gaul masquerading under the Oriental dress | who knew the farce he was playing. In private 
and manner, the hot blood which even age could | life there was no humbug about him, and his 
not cool, the fiery temper which even habit could | characteristics were very English. He was a 
not school, and the French frivolity under the | bold, bluff, energetic man, despotic to his in- 
Turkish phlegm. feriors, but cordial to his equals, and very proud 
He was a good soldier and a stern martin- | of his rank and position in the service, which 
et, and both in the matter of drill and equip- | he turned to his profit. He was free enough 
ment improved the efficiency of the Egyptian | in his conversation with the few foreigners he 
army, and caused it to make a very creditable | associated with, but entertained only in the 
display on the occasion of the great reviews | Eastern fashion, conforming in all respects to 
Said was so fond of having—often taking his | the custom of the country and the injunctions 
whole army on a military promenade, and liy- | of his new religion, whose mandates he scrupu- 
ing himself under tents with them for weeks at | lously observed, as well as its social system. 
a time, which, in a climate like that of Egypt, | He drank no wine, ate no pork, had his harem, 
was by no means as disagreeable as under cold- | and never made or encouraged any allusion to 
er and more inclement skies. So, to the best | religious topics. He still lives, and is not an 
of my knowledge, like Alp, old Suleyman Pa-| old man. Not having enjoyed any early ad- 
cha died, as he had lived, vantages of education or society, this reticence, 
sb twaldicad stan We waone’s obi = the self-respect which prompted it, proves 
Stilt to the fast 6 reneente”—. 1im to have been naturally a man of strong in- 
33 tellect and sound judgment. He was very lit- 
probably sharing the easy indifference about | tle of a courtier, and the bluntness with which 
religions of all kinds which characterized the | he ever expressed his opinions, even to his pa- 
first Napoleon, who was Philosopher at Paris, | tron the Viceroy, showed that the seeds of his 
most Catholic at Rome, and a good Mussulman | English nature still germinated under his shav- 
at Cairo. en brow. Curious, indeed, was it to witness 
Another of the most conspicuous of the new- this sturdy English oak metamorphosed into an 
ly made true believers was Abdallah Pacha, an | Egyptian palm; but its fruit was ever the 
Englishman by birth, whose aspiration of his | acorn, though its foliage might cause it to be 
h's, when he condescended to speak his native | mistaken for the Eastern tree. There were a 
tongue in private, indicated his origin most | great many others whose histories were equally 
unmistakably. He was one of the most impos- | curious, but fearing to fatigue the reader, I re- 
ing looking Turks the foreign tourists ever | serve them for the present, thinking these two 
saw, and his imperturbable gravity and self-con- | specimens of Orientalized Frenchman and En- 
trol were something to marvel at to those who | glishman may serve as samples of the whole. 
knew his histery. As head of the transit) Recruiting his administration by fresh blood, 
through Egypt by railway, an office of great | native and exotic, Said Pacha evoked order out 
responsibility, he was constantly brought in con- | of the Egyptian chaos, and both private and 
tact with the tourists and passengers from In- | public interests improved and prospered by the 
dia and England, and had to listen to and de-| change. Not only were the agricultural pro- 
cide upon their complaints and requisitions, | ducts immensely increased by the wise step of 
which were neither few nor unfrequent. But | | giving the laborer an interest in the soil, and 
he spoke no language but Arabic, and had al- | assuring him of the enjoyment of the fruits of 
ways his interpreter standing by his side to ren- | his labor, but the introduction of all the Euro- 
der into that language all that was said, and | pean improvements in agricultural implements, 
his own replies. Frequently have I seen him | steam-plows, and steam-pumps to force up 
sitting unmoved, and apparently understanding | the water from the Nile—now no longer per- 
nothing that was said, his Eastern costume and | mitted to overflow its banks-—assisted in this 
bushy red beard flowing on his breast, calmly | development. Commerce, too, was immensely 
smoking his chibouque, while a crowd of an- | stimulated by the influx of European immigra- 
gry Englishmen from India, or on their way tion, and the protection and encouragement 
thither, were uttering their complaints in lan- | given to the mercantile community; and the 
guage most uncomplimentary to the Viceroy | annual revenues of Egypt, from its imports and 
Vou. XXXIX.—No, 229.—4 
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duties alone, rose in the time of Said to £6,000,- 
000. The internal taxes it would be difficult 
to estimate, for no annual estimates were ever 
rendered, and taxation was: proportionate to 
the wants of the administration and of the Vice- 
roy, who, like Cesar, could at any time send 
an edict ‘that all his world should be taxed,” 
and that edict was enforced, without protest or 
whisper of complaint being heard. 

Our own civil war was of great benefit to 
Egypt. Said Pacha had the sagacity to see 
the opening offered for Egyptian cotton, which 
more nearly approximates the Sea Island than 
any raised elsewhere, and said to the Consul- 
General in Egypt—a Southern man—on taking 
congé, ‘If your people stop the cotton supply 
for Europe, my people will have to grow more 
and supply them;” and his words were pro- 
phetic; for Egypt grew fat and flourished on 
the demand caused by that war for her cotton, 
of which she greatly increased the produce, and 
obtained very high prices for the crop during a 
series of years. 

A tragic event, which caused the Viceroy 
much uneasiness, and was made the theme of 
scandalous suspicion, occurred at an early part 
of his reign. He had invited his kinsmen, the 
princes of the blood, his nephews, and all the 
high officials to a féte he was to give at Alex- 
andria in honor of his son Toussoun. The 


great railway bridge over the Nile had just been 
completed, which works by a draw-bridge, open- 


ing at times for the passage of steamers up and 
down the river. Through the carelessness of 
some of the employés, when the special train 
which was conveying the princes and their 
suits back again to Cairo was returning, this 
draw-bridge was left open, the train rushed on 
in the obscurity of twilight, and the engineer 
saw, too late to stop the speed and reverse the 
engine, that the draw-bridge was open, and 
that he was driving on the train to death and 
destruction, as a few yards more would hurl 
them all sheer down into the rushing river—a 
fall of sixty feet. On thundered the train down 
the short slope that led to the bridge, and then 
all saw their danger—too late! 

In one of the cars sat the Prince Achmet, a 
gross, clumsy man, nephew and next in succes- 
sion to Said, with Prince Halim, one of Said’s 
younger brothers, and much beloved by him— 
together with generals, courtiers, and officials, 
Ismail, the present Viceroy, not being on good 
terms with Said, had feigned sickness, and was 
thus providentially saved. The Prince Ach- 
met, and all the others save one, stupefied by 
terror, or stubbornly relying on ‘‘ kismet,” or 
destiny—the key-stone of Eastern fatalism—sat 
stupidly still, and were precipitated sheer down 
with the carriages into the stream, whence their 
dead bodies were fished up by expert divers the 
day after the event. One man escaped—the 
Prince Halim—then in the flower of his youth, 
and noted for his skill and endurance in all 
manly sports. Son of a Bedouin mother, he 
partakes of many of the characteristics of the 





race whose blood runs in his veins. Like Nim- 
rod, a mighty hunter, and as “a tamer of 
horses” worthy of a place beside old Homer's 
heroes—with the eye of a falcon, the heart of a 
lion, and the sinewy and supple strength of one 
of his own desert steeds—he neither lost his 
presence of mind nor his courage. Calling on 
his uncle and the others to imitate him, he rose 
up, as the train rushed rapidly down the slope 
to the yawning chasm, burst open the door, and 
on reaching the open draw-bridge plunged head- 
long into the river. Those who witnessed the 
spectacle, and saw him sink like a stone into 
the swollen flood, never expected to see the 
daring Prince emerge alive again; but his arm, 
as well as his heart, was strong: he did rise 
again, buffeting the angry waters which had 
engulfed his friends, swam safely to the shore, 
and lives to this day in those charming gardens 
of Shoubra which were wont to solace the leis- 
ure of Mehemet Ali in his old age, as described 
in a recent number of this Magazine, 

The public works of Egypt oceupied much of 
the attention of the new Viceroy. He pushed 
to completion the railroad from Alexandria to 
Cairo, and extended it by an additional line 
from Cairo to Suez, replacing by steam the 
slow transit over the desert by vans drawn by 
mules, and thus. giving increased facility tc 
the travel between Europe and India. He 
also established the telegraph wires, extend- 
ing them over all parts of Egypt, even into 
the interior and far up the Nile—a startling 
innovation in the East, for there is no other 
portion of the country ruled by the Ottoman 
race where either of these modern improve- 
ments exists, with the exception of the very 
short line of railway from Smyrna to Aidim, in 
Asia Minor. Constantinople and the realm of 
the Sublime Porte make their lines and their im- 
provements on paper only. Said Pacha made 
his working realities. Nay, he did more: im- 
proving on an idea of Abbas, the misanthrope, 
toward the close of his reign, when increasing 
obesity and disease, finally fatal, made locomo- 
tion less easy for him, he had branch lines of his 
railways run up to the back-doors of his several 
palaces; and when badly badgered by pertina- 
cious consuls-general seeking formal audiences, 
or by petitioners seeking to squeeze still more 
his already shrunken purse, he would quietly or- 
der his engine, which was always under steam, 
and incontinently elope for some other palace. 
Meanwhile the expectant visitor remained qui- 
etly puffing one of the amber-tipped and jew- 
eled mouth-pieces of the host’s chibonque in 
the reception-room, as Said was steaming away 
and amusing himself with the disappointment 
of his guest on finding the march which had 
been stolen upon him. 

One of the greatest landmarks of his reign 
was the conception and commencement of the 
great Suez Canal project of M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, under his auspices and by his aid. I 
was with the Viceroy the morning M. de Les- 
seps first broached the matter to him, and, as 
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a friend of that gentleman, encouraged the 
idea, and represented to the Viceroy the honor 
which would redound to him as the patron of 
so grand an international work. M. de Les- 
seps was an old friend of the Viceroy’s, having 
been Acting Consul-General of France at Al- 
exandria when Said was quite a youth, him- 
self then a young man, and familiar with the 
young Prince. He filled afterward the post 
of French Minister to Rome, in ‘48, and quar- 
reled with the Provisional Government, though 
himself of advanced Liberal politics. On the 
attack on Rome by General Oudinot, which he 
denounced as inconsistent with the professions 
and policy of France, overruled, he resigned 
in disgust, and returned into private life. On 
the accession of Said, his old companion, he 
visited Egypt, his head and heart full of the 
grand project of cutting a canal through the 
Isthmus of Suez, and obtained the co-opera- 
tion of Mougel Bey, an eminent French engi- 
neer, who had planned the Barrage across the 
the Nile, and who was high authority in all 
such matters in Egypt. Encouraged by Said 
Pacha, who liberally patronized the scheme, 
both by his concession to M. de Lesseps of the 
privilege, as well as by very large contributions 
of money afterward, M. de Lesseps constituted 
his company, commenced the work, and the 
rest is known to the world; for both his name 
and that of the canal have already become part 
of the history of our time. The canal is now 
almost complete, and the vexed question of its 
utility will now soon be tested. That of its 
practicability, so stoutly contested by English 
engineers, has long since been successfully de- 
monstrated. 

Said did not live long enough to see the 
completion of this great work, with which his 
name must ever be indissolubly connected ; but 
he lived sufficiently Jong to see that the experi- 
ment would be successful in which he had spent 
so much treasure, and which, in its different 
stages, had caused him so much anxiety and 
annoyance. 

Neither he, nor M. de Lesseps, nor the Pen- 
insular and Oriental Company of Great Britain 
—their great opponent at that time—while con- 
testing the route to India for England or France, 
dreamed of the later route across the Pacific 
Ocean which American enterprise has since 
established from our Western slope, to tap the 
extreme East from that side, and draw away 
her richest produce from them both; for the 
Pacific route to China and Japan opens a new 
and virgin Ophir to the commercial world. 

At the suggestion of the American Consul- 
General Said Pacha also sent to America, and 
obtained samples of American locomotives and 
railway cars and wagons, as well as steam- 
pumps and other American machinery. 

He was so pleased with those that he after- 
ward sent very large orders to the American 
engine and car builders; and Americans who 





themselves transported from Alexandria to Cai- 
ro, and from thence to Suez, in American cars, 
drawn by American locomotives. That pecul- 
iar institution, the American rocking-chair, may 
also now be found in the houses of most of the 
foreign residents. The only difficulty in estab- 
lishing a brisk trade between Egypt and Amer- 
ica arises from the fact that the products of the 
former are similar to those of our Southern 
States; namely, cotton, rice, sugar, and grain ; 
and therefore she has no return cargoes to send 
us, nor any advantageous barter to propose to 
the Universal Yankee Nation. 

I have thus hastily sketched the outline of 
the reign of Said Pacha in its earlier period, 
which was its brightest, for the glories of his 
morning were succeeded by a cloudy evening. 
His generosity, which made him the dupe and 
prey of adventurers, soured in his later days 
into almost universal distrust of mankind; his 
gayety was saddened by satiety, and his caprices 
grew with their indulgence. Flatterers, as nu- 
merous and pertinacious as the flies of Egypt, 
swarmed and buzzed around him, injuring his 
mental vision as much as those Egyptian plagues 
do the eyesight of the stranger. Treachery 
and falsehood dogged his footsteps, and the 
sound of truth grew strange in his ears. He 
gradually became less public-spirited, and more 
intent on his personal indulgence, whiie his nat- 
ural tendency to obesity increased, making him 
unwieldy in body and sluggish in mind. His 
vivacity was succeeded by petulance and irrita- 
ble impatience ; and the seeds of a mortal dis- 
ease, long latent in his system, developed them- 
selves, and dragged him down the path which 
must be trodden by the feet of all mortal men, 
even though a king’s. 

But he fought his malady as bravely and as 
resolutely as he would have encountered any 
human foe. His European physicians recom- 
mended change of air and scene—that last spe- 
cific when all other arts have failed; and he 
came to Paris, to seek in that magical city on 
the banks of the Seine the health denied him 
by the waters of his native Nile. The last time 


| I ever saw him was in that city, in the summer 


of 1862, and it was then evident that his days 
were numbered. His increasing feebleness was 
only the more perceptible from the contrast with 
the huge bulk of his body, swollen and flaccid 
with disease. 

But his manner had not lost its old charm, 
and his greeting was as frank and hearty as 
of old. His mind, too, seemed as vigorous as 
ever; and his comments on men and things at 
Paris, and the specimens of its society he saw, 
were marked by much acumen and caustic hu- 
mor. 

The impressions made by that artificial life 
on an Eastern child of nature were both curious 
and instructive. 

He foresaw his own fate, and awaited it with 
more than Roman stoicism, with the resigned 


have traveled of late years in Egypt must have | fatalism of the Oriental which is his faith; for 


been pleased, as well as surprised, on finding 


| Islam means resignation, and predestination is 
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the cardinal doctrine of its creed. He returned 
shortly after to Egypt, only to die, and was in- 
terred with great pomp at the family burying- 
place in a vault attached to the crumbling pal- 
aces of the old Memlook sultans, in the desert, 
just outside the Bab el Nasr (or Gate of Vic- 
tory) at Cairo, He had just reached middle 
age, and few monarchs, in any country, have 
been as sincerely mourned, or have left more 


real friends behind them than did Said Pacha, | 


who, although not without his faults and follies 
—for he was a man, not an angel—was yet at 
heart a noble human being, as well as a just, 
humane, and judicious ruler over the country 
which Providence had confided to his care. 
*‘Requiescat in pace!” or, as a Turk would 
phrase it, “* Allah Kerim!” (God’s will be done). 





DELIVERANCE ARMSTRONG. 


WAS nursery governess at Squire Rayn- 

ham’s when I first met George Smith. You 
see, I was all alone in the world, with nothing 
but my wits, a good temper, and a fair face, if 
I do say it, and a willing heart, with which to 
earn a livelihood. To be sure, I had received 
a common school education, as the saying is, 
and a very common one it proved, as it did not 


time a situation which I coveted. 
content myself in the nursery, and it was not a 
very hard lot either—that is, it wouldn’t have 
been had I been satisfied to remain in it, in- 
stead of reaching after greater things; but I 
was all the time looking forward to the day 
when I should have educated myself up to the 
standard of some higher employment; and as 
you may know, what with taking the entire 
charge of three roistering children, who never 
would mind a word that was said to them—what 
with keeping their clothes in order and their 


faces clean, and telling them stories till they | 


were sound asleep—what with attending to 
their elementary studies and never losing sight 
of them from morning till night, my task was 


no sinecure, and left me precious little time for | 
But I did the best I could | 


self-improvement. 
under the circumstances, Mrs. Raynham gave 
me leave to read the books in the library if I 
chose, and when the children were all in bed 
and the sewing all done up I used to take my 
lamp into the ante-room and read till I was al- 
most blind; then I put the book under my pil- 
low, and if I could wake up before the children 
—for which there was hardly a chance, for they 
alw..ys seemed to see the sun shining in their 
dreams—but if I was so lucky as to anticipate 
them, why, there was the book at hand and a 
mee quiet hour between us. I don't think I 
ever enjoyed any thing so much as that sweet, 
early hour, at least not till Georgecame. And 
it wasn’t a story-book either, though goodness 
knows I was as fond of a story as any young 
girl who is always expecting one of her own to 
happen along; and many is the time I have 





hesitated between the “ Bride of Lammermoor” 
or some volume of physical geography or as- 
tronomy. Now and then, too, I had a holi- 
day; and Sundays I had always the privilege 
of taking the children to church with me, and 
of hearing good language and good advice, and 
here it was that I got into the habit of taking a 
note of such words as I did not understand, 
and looking them out in the big library-diction- 
ary, and learning them by heart. And here, 
too, it was that I sat and listened to the great 


organ, and to the glorious old chants that rang 


through the church and stirred aii the blood in 
one’s heart till it leaped in answer. And here 
it was that I first saw George Smith, for he sang 
in the choir, behind the lattice carved in angels 
and seraphs’ lyres. I don’t think this was why 
I was so fond of church-going though; I be- 
lieve I should have gone all the same if there 
had been no such person in the world as George 
Smith ; but that there was, and that he went to 
church too, and sung in a way that thrilled one 
with the strangest emotions, didn’t, at least, 
make it a bit unpleasant. And, truth to tell, I 
set my heart upon him at the first glance, but I 


| kept my eyes on the prayer-book, and only stole 


a look at him by accident, as it were, which, 


| considering the lattice and my distance from 
enable me to fill the place of governess proper | 
to Squire Raynham’s elder children, at that | 
But I must | 


the choir, did not do much harm, For, you 
see, I was afraid that if I looked straight at 
him my eyes would just up and tell the whole 
story, and after that I should never dare to go 
to church again. But I tried not to think of 


, him during services, except at the singing, 


and then it just seemed as if he spoke to me, 
and I had a right to let my thoughts wander 
out to him in reply, One day I overheard 
Squire Raynham say to his wife, **‘ That young 
Smith has the finest voice in the choir, I 
think.” And Mrs. Raynham said, “Yes; I 
wonder how he has found the time to cultivate 
it! Though, to be sure, people always find 
time for the things they love. I suppose that 
accounts for it.” And then my face burned so 
I was obliged to drop little Gab’s doll out the 
window for an excuse to run out of the room. 
I suppose this was prophetic of that which was 
to follow. 

It was two or three weeks later, when I was 
taking the children home from church, that a 
loose horse came galloping headlong down the 
street, and I had just time enough to catch Gab 
in my arms, while the others ran for the fences, 
when he made a dash at us in his horrible play- 
fulness, and would have crushed us beneath his 
glittering hoofs but for a young man who caught 
at the bridle and held him till the owner came 
up. I don’t know whether it was the fright or 
what, but my heart beat so loudly I thought 
every one must hear it and be astonished, es- 
pecially when the young man turned to me and 
asked if I was frightened, and then it beat ten 
times louder and choked my voice, for the 
young man was George Smith himself; and he 
took little Gab out of my arms and sat down on 
a door-step beside me, and I tried to mumble 
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out my thanks; and he smiled on me and tossed 
Gab in his strong arms and asked, “‘ Aren’t you 
the nursery governess at Squire Raynham’ 8?” 
And it seemed to me that he must have thought | 

of me before to know that; so I answered, 
“Yes; and you sing in the choir, I believe. I 
would rather hear you sing than any one else I 
know.” And then he smiled again, and said, | 
“J would rather hear you speak than any oth-| | 
er.” And then he put Gab down and walked | 
home with us across the fields ; and shook hands | 
at the door and hoped we should be good friends | 
and meet often ; and I ran up co the nursery win- 
dow and watched him out of sight; and after | 
that it seemed, somehow or other, as if the | 
world was a hundredfold fairer, and the chil- 
dren weren't half so noisy as before, and the 
sewing went off like magic, while I went hum- 
ming and light of heart about my work. My 
books suffered from this rival, howev er; I could 
no longer bind my thoughts to them as of yore. 
But there’s one thing that is better than much | 
learning, which every true woman chooses first. | 
And s0, in this way, George Smith grew into the | 
habit of walking home with us after church every | 
Sunday. How sorry I used to be when it 
stormed too hard for church to be considered, 
or if I were ill or any thing happened to keep | 
me away; and I would have given a great deal | 
to have known if he cared for the omission. | 
And one Wednesday afternoon, as I was out | 
for a stroli with little Gab, who should overtake 
us but George. 

‘““Were you sick last Sunday, Miss Arm- 
strong?” he asked. ‘I missed my walk with | 
you fearfully.” 

I couldn't help showing how pleased I was at | 
that, and I just answered: “Yes, I had a | 
wretched headache, and [ could have cried to | 
lose all the beautiful chants, and—” Then I 
bethought myself and hesitated. 

“ And what?” said he. 

**Tsn’t that enough ?” 

“No,” laughing, “‘that isn’t enough; is it, 
Gab ?” 

“ No, ” 


said Gab, appropriateiy, ‘‘’tisn’t nuff 
—candy too;” and, as George didn’t take the 
hint, she suggested, *‘ Pockets, Mr. Smit.” So 
we sat down on a rustic stile, and Gab began to 
search all his pockets for the swect morsels, 
and amused herself with the odd things she 
found there; while George and I talked about 
every thing under the sun, and he explained his 
work to me, which, after all, I didn’t in the 
least understand, you know, but should have 
liked all the same to hear him speak had it 
been in a dead language; for he was a mechanic, 
and the ideas he had about machinery, and the 
plans for improvements and inventions, were 
very magnificent, I have no doubt, but some- 
what incomprehensible tome. I really believe 
that he thought his machines were alive and en- 
dowed with the bump of judgment. But there 
was one thing I did understand, in my feeble 
way, and that was music; and so, when he 


| echoes there,” 





ceased speaking for a little space, and sat look- 


ing straight into my eyes, to make sure, it 
seemed to me, that I eared for the things he 
| had been talking of, then I began : 

** But, Mr. Smith—” 

“My name is George, as 
heard,” he interrupted. 

**Your name Jorge?” broke in little Gab, 
| diverted from her play for the moment. ‘‘ My 
name’s Gab.” 

“So I should think,” he answered. Then 
to me: “You were going to say something, 
Miss Armstrong ?” 

“*T was going to ask why you don’t give up 
every thing to music; with such powers as 
yours you might make a famous public singer, 


you may have 


|and coin your millions, like Signor Chantilli, 
| whom Mrs. Raynham went to the city to hear.” 


**T should be able to coin all my notes into 
gold, shouldn’t I? But, you see, I think bet- 
ter of music than to make it my genius, my 
| slave, to fetch and carry for me. When I 
should have used it for my material needs, I 
fear I should lose perception of its higher serv- 
ice. Now it is my recreation, my solace after 
hard work of hand or brain—a sort of religion 
that keeps me out of harm's way.” 

“Oh yes, one must have a pure heart, I 
think, in order to sing beautifully; and then 
there’s such a difference in voices—one touches 
you not at all, while another searches your 
soul and finds all manner of sweet and holy 
I said. 

‘“* Yes,” he returned, ‘‘that’s a very pretty 
idea of yours, Miss Armstrong. Music is a 
reminiscence of heaven; and thena man must 
| have something to love, Miss Armstrong—a man 
who has no wife to make his home happy ;” 
| and he looked so hard at me out of his wide 
gray eyes that I couldn't, for the life of me, 
keep the blushes out of my face. I am afraid 
that Gab and [ found jit all too pleasant, and 
when we reached home Gab was eloquent on 
the subject of ‘‘ pockets and candy and Mr. 
Smit,” though I think candy was pre-eminent 
in her depraved mind. The following day I 
had an errand to do for Mrs. Raynham, and I 
took the same path we had found so sweet on 
the yesterday—the path across the fields and 
over the stile and through the tangle of alders 
into town, for we lived full three-quarters of a 
mile outside. I stopped on the stile, thinking 
of George and all the kind things he had said 
sitting there beside me; and I looked at the 
great blue sky all sheeted in sunshine, at the 
ferns and grasses underfoot, and thought, ‘‘ what 
if, some day, he should think to love me;” and 
then the tears gushed into my eyes, and a strong 
throb of emotion stirred me—a throb which was 
half of fear lest he never would, and half of joy 
that he might; and just then something glit- 
tered in the grass below, and I sprung down 
and raised a small gold locket, chased in all 
manner of lovely designs, and hoarding the pic- 
ture of a sweet-faced girl. Gab had dropped 
it from George's pocket, that was plain. There 
were no longer any tears in my eyes; this smil- 
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ing face had swept away all my visions like 
dusty cobwebs ; I was downright jealous. I’m 
sure I can’t tell how long I may have stood 
there, growing every instant more desolate and 
hungry; but at length I put the locket out of 
sight, meaning to return it to Mr. Smith with 
the coolest indifference, as if it were a matter 
of course that he should carry about with him 
the picture of one woman while making some- 
thing very much like love to another. It was 
such a tiresome walk into town and back after 
that! All the elasticity had gone out of me; 
the perfumes of the fields, the little winds that 
shivered through the alders, the lonesome reach- 
es of blue sky, gave me a new sense of isolation. 
It wasn’t at all the same world for the rest of 
that week; my duties hung about my neck like 
a millstone; I just dragged through with them 
as much dead as alive; I don’t believe that I 
answered a single question coherently, and I 
never once opened a book; but I used to take 
out the locket and look at it by stealth, and 
wonder if she were really jis love, till I was 
half crazed. You see I was deeply in love, 
with no mitigating circumstances ; a love that 
is a little passé now, I fear, or it seems to me 
that Arabella would hardly leave the sound of 
Ernest's voice to go waltzing down the public 
hall in the embrace of Don Guzman, whom she 
has met for the first time to-night. 

But Sunday came at last; and when I stood 
in the pew and heard Ais voice chanting in the 
Te Deum, it appeared to me that if I lost him 
I could never, never, in all the world, give 
thanks for any thing again, or follow that di- 
vine prayer with the strength of my soul; and 
then I made a great struggle not to indulge 
jealousy in church, and al) the time my mind | 
was so busy with the face in the locket, consid- 
ering her ways, her circumstances, her pretti- 
ness, that before I was aware the congregation 
was thronging out of chureh, and little Gabwas 
pulling at my muslin mantle, and George was 
coming down the broad aisle, while the sun 
shining in through the painted windows threw 
little patches of rainbows here and there, and 
made the church walls resemble the illumina- 
tions of an old missal in the Squire’s library. 

I had never waited for Mr. Smith before ; he 
had always managed to overtake me; but now, 
I can’t tell why, but I shut Gab’s little hand in 
mine, as a sort of stay, and stood still there 
waiting for him. He was pleased at that, I 
fancied; and then I was provoked at myself 
for allowing such a fancy. What business had 
I to be fancying things about another girl's 
lover ? 

** You look like some Catholic saint,” he said, 
giving me a hand; ‘some Catholic saint, just 
stepped out of a cathedral window-—the patron- 
ess of little children.” 

**T don’t know any thing about the Catholic 
saints,” I cried, a little stiffly, for already my 
heart was melting at the sight, the sound of 
him, the touch of his cool fingers, the something 





in his tender eyes that was not indifference, and 


might be love. I needed all the firmness I could 
master, ‘*I don’t know any thing about the 
Catholic saints,” I repeated. ‘‘ Good Protest- 
ants—” 

“Good Protestants look so hard at their 
prayer-books that they forget to rise in the 
creed !” 

“I didn’t—did I?” catching myself up. 

**Give me the book; I wish to see what fixed 
your attention. Ah—two tears,” he said, open- 
ing it at the place; two tears shut in between 
the leaves, pressed like sacred flowers, for safe- 
keeping. I shall take the hint ;” and he put my 
prayer-book into his pocket and gave his own to 
me. 

“Oh, Mr. Smith,” I demurred. 

“ His name’s Jorge,” corrected little Gab. 

‘*So it is, Gab; do you keep her in mind of 
that, dear child,” said George. 

We were out in the lanes now, and the sweet 
breath of heaven blew fresh in our faces, and 
for the time I had quite forgotten about the 
locket, when, happening to put my hand into 
my pocket, my fingers closed upon it, and the 
blood began to quicken and my heart.to leap 
and plunge ; and I tried to speak, but the words 
died in a whisper. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Di?” said George, re- 
garding me. ‘‘ You were going to say some- 
thing ?” 

**Yes. I was going to ask if you had lost 
any thing—” 

**TIndeed I have,” he answered, with a mis- 


chieyous drollery in his eyes; ‘‘ and I hope you 
have found it, and will value it enough to keep 
it.” 

“T have-found it,” I said, answering accord- 
ing to the letter; ‘‘ but I don’t think you can 


be quite in earnest about my keeping it. And 
then, besides, it is of no value to me, and it is 
probably priceless to you;” and here I held the 
locket up before his eyes. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” he said, and he did not 
color or look in the least disgomfited. ‘‘ I hadn’t 
missed it at all. Where did you find it?” 

“Near the stile where Gab picked your 
pockets last week.” 

‘*Yes, the little foot-pad!’’ Then touching 
the spring: ‘‘ Now I dare say you thought this 
a picture of my sweet-heart ?” 

‘It is pretty enough to be,” I evaded. 

“Do you think so? I believe, however, it 
is a notorious fact that we always prefer other 
men’s sisters to our own. Have you a brother, 
Di?” 

‘* No, I have no one,” 

“No one? Don’t speak so disconsolately, 
child, You may be sure there’s some one in 
the world who belongs to you, who is nearer than 
flesh and blood, who cares for you more than for 
himself, and he may not be so far off as you 
imagine either.” 

‘*I don’t imagine any thing about him,” I 
answered, loftily. 

‘Don’t you? Well, I’m going to imagine a 
little affair: I am imagining that I see you go- 
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ing into the city to-morrow with me; that we 
proceed to the photographer's, where you sit for 
a picture which shall belong to me, and which 
I shall inclose in this locket—as a guard, you 
know, to prevent me from losing it again!” 

‘* My imagination isn’t so vigorous as yours ; 
it won't carry me so far,” I said, half pleased 
and a little doubtful. 

‘* Very well,” he returned, and we walked 
on some distance in silence ; and when I could 
bear it no longer, ‘‘ Are you displeased, Mr. 
Smith ?” I ventured. 

“Mr, Smith is not displeased, Miss Arm- 
strong; he is merely disappointed. You have 
a natural and reasonable right to refuse him 
your picture, if you don’t care to have his — 
which indifference isn’t at all surprising.” 

“Oh, but—” 

** But what ?” 

“You didn’t say any thing about that!” 

“Because I’m a bashful young man, and ex- 
pected to be teased for it, you little goose.” 

“TI am sorry, but—” 

** You will go?” 

“Meybe. If Mrs. Raynham can spare me.” 

‘** She'll have to spare you one of these days, 
Di, with a vengeance; she might as well try to 
get used to it.” And by this we had reached 
home, and there was no need of replying. 

‘*Mamma!” cried Gab, the instant she was 
within hearing, rushing into the house and leay- 
ing all the doors open. ‘‘Mamma, can you 
spare Di? Jorge wants her!” 

Mr. Smith was just going down the yard, and 
he turned round and laughed, and called to me 
that Gab was a faithful witness; but J could 
have sunk into the ground where I stood. 

I was, indeed, very happy in those days, when 
I wore the locket with his picture in it at my 
throat—the locket which he had bought for me 
at the time of our visit to the city; when I was 
sure of seeing him every Sunday, of hearing 
him sing behind the carved lattice; when he 
had grown into the habit of dropping in to see 
me now and then of an evening, when the chil- 
dren had been safely convoyed to the Land of 
Nod by genii and enchanters, and we sat to- 
gether in the ante-room and exchanged schemes 
and sympathies. And he grew dear to me be- 
cause he believed me worthy to understand his 
hopes and assuage his fears; and I grew nearer 
to him, perhaps, because I took them into my 
heart so entirely and hospitably entreated them. 
We had great ambitions in those days; he was 
but a mechanic, and he hoped to become an in- 
ventor; I was but a poor little nursery govern- 
ess, and I strove to climb higher. But I doubt 
if any merely material success in life could have 
increased our happiness, when we sat together 
there with love lingering in our eyes and smoth- 
ered upon our lips; when the lamp burned dim- 
ly, and moths flew in at the open window and 
scorched their pretty wings at the flame, and 
my needle grew heavy, and the honey -suckle 
lent a flavor to the hour; while words came 
slowly spoken, and meant less than the love- 








glances faintly read by that fading light; then 
the pressure of tender hands, the silences of two 
confident hearts. 

Those were happy, happy days, that waned 
at length and went out in no effulgence of twi- 
light, in shadows vast and woeful, 

I recall the last Sunday on which we walked 
together through the fields and lanes, lifeless 
now beneath December snows, beneath pallid 
winter skies; but I felt no dread so long as he 
walked by my side; fearing no misfortune, see- 
ing no ghost of trouble in the perspective. 

“ Well,” said he, as we turned our faces 
homeward, ‘‘ you will not hear me sing next 
Sunday, and I shall not walk this way with 
you again, perhaps, for many a long day—per- 
haps never; for when friends part, who can say 
when or where or how they will meet ?” 

‘* When friends part!” I repeated, astound- 
ed. ‘* What do you mean, Mr. Smith?” 

‘*T should have told you at first, I suppose ; 
but, you see, the arrangements were not per- 
fected, and I didn’t care to speak of an un- 
certainty.” 

A horrible suspicion possessed me then. 

‘** Are you going to be married?” I asked, at 
first thought, my pulse standing still. 

**T don’t know,” he answered, laughing. ‘I 
wish you would tell me. But it is not that. I 
have received the offer of a more profitable sit- 
uation in the city, and I have hesitated accept- 
ing on many accounts; but on sober thought 
I perceive that though it will leave me less time 
to work out my own ideas, still I shall be better 
paid; and without money, you know, all my 
schemes will fall to the ground and profit me 
nothing.” 

**T see,” I responded, faintly. Just then 
neither money nor schemes weighed in the 
balance with the loss of his companionship. 

“You are sorry, little girl,” he said, observ- 
ing my dejection; ‘‘but I don’t mean to lose 
sight of you. I shall come sometimes, if you 
will let me; at least you will hear from me; 
you will hear something, perhaps, that you 
ought to know already.” And he took both 
my hands in his, and looked in my face silent- 
ly and earnestly, and said ‘‘Good-by ;” and I 
watched him disappear down the crooked path 
with tears in my eyes that blotted out both 
road and lover. 

That first week, with no hope beckoning at 
its end, was a dreary week enough to me: 
storms shut us in upon ourselves; winds raved 
and shrieked about our ears. I sat by the 
window and sewed, and watched the white 
drifts built up, flake after flake, and the wild 
white whirl of the elements, while little Gab 
stood at my feet and wondered if they could 
make a snow man in the yard to-morrow, and 
the other children ran an imaginary express 
train through the nursery, ante-room, and en- 
try, with letting off of volumes of steam—im- 
perceptible except to the ear—with braking 
up at countless stations, and all the attendant 
clamor, till it was hard to tell whether one was 
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in Bedlam or out of it, or expressed for that 
locality. And Sunday came at last, a miracle 
of blue and gold, and bells ringing on the frosty 
air; and with it a chance to me of finding out 
whether I went to church to worship God or 
man. 

But the following Tuesday I doubt if I ever 
forget. The wind had only backed round, as 
they say, and it had come up full as stormy, as 
bleak, as hopeless as the week before. Gab 
still hung about my knee with her unanswer- 
able questions, and the others, dissatisfied with 
railway life and civilization, had indued blank- 
ets and wampum, and were rehearsing an In- 
dian war-dance, which had at least the virtue 
of demonstrating that their lessons were not 
thrown away upon them. But the wind was 
no longer a trouble to me, nor Gab a fret, nor 
the war-hoop a torture, for early that morn- 
ing the house-maid had brought me up a letter, 
and Gab had climbed on the back of my chair 
and followed the lines with her little first-fin- 
ger, as if she could understand, and Letty had 
spelled out the direction on the envelope, and 
Tommy had begged the stamp, before I com- 
prehended that George Smith had asked me to 
marry him! Storms might do their worst, for 
I was sheltered in love. What I replied to 
him it would not be hard to imagine, and I 
distinctly remember contemplating the super- 
scription of my letter by the light of my candle 
with intense satisfaction. 

“Mr. G. L. Smith” was not a name to be 
despised, even though it were as common as 
clay, so long as it represented the one who 
loved me best—the George Smith I loved. 

So the days went by, and I waited in a hap- 
py suspense. I heard the children’s lessons 
and washed their faces and mended their rents 
and endured their prattle without a murmur, 
without a thought of the work in hand, so 
wrapped was I in this transparent atmosphere 
of happiness, through which I saw the outer, 
everyday world as in a dream, faint and far 
and picturesquely disposed, and roseate with 
the color of my thoughts. So the days melted 
into nights, and night fled before the dawn, and 
seven times the sunrise crimsoned all the silvery 
heights and headlands, and brought blue billows 
of air to arch above, but brought no word, no 
token, no lover tome. But what did a week’s 
silence signify? He was ill or absent; he was 
waiting till he could come himself. I knew 
that he loved me; my response had satisfied 
him; henceforth we understood each other; 
if we never met again for a thousand years, 
nor exchanged a syllable by tongue or pen, 
still our hearts would beat in harmony—undi- 
vided, unchanged. 

But, in spite of my sophisms, a little uneasi- 
ness crept in upon me as, day by day, I watched 
the white stretch of road winding out of sight 
among the whiter hills, if so be he might pass 
that way; at any moment he might be round- 
ing into view, and a dozen times of an after- 
noon I left my work and lifted the curtain, 





straining my eyes and sending my heart out 
across the barren waste in pitiful yearnings, 

But he did not come or send. 

The postman clattered to the door with busi- 
ness dispatches for the Squire, with invitations 
to the family, with valentines to the children, 
with scrawls for Bridget, and scented billets for 
Mademoiselle, the governess, but nothing, no- 
thing for me! And all day long the pain 
seemed growing at my heart and choking my 
speech, till at night it spent itself in tears that 
drenched my pillow, and then dropped back at 
cock-crow to remain a dumb, hard agony at 
my heart again. 

It was a month now since I had mailed my 
letter. y 

One day Mrs. Raynham came into the nurs- 
ery to cut out some work for me; she had becn 
to the city on the yesterday, and I longed to 
know if she had seen George Smith, but never 
dared to ask. Little Gab sat thoughtfally at 
my feet, knitting her pretty brows over the 
scrid of patchwork I had prepared for her, 
when, Heaven knows what moved the child, but 
she put down her work—it was all in a searl, to 
be sure, from the thread being tied into the 
needle—and, locking a long way off, said, with 
a sigh: 

‘*T should so like to see Jorge!” 

** Jorge who?” imitated her mother, laughing. 
‘“* Jorge,” as if there were but one in the world. 

** Didi’s Jorge.” 

‘*Should you?” said Mrs. Raynham, again. 
“*T asked him to come out and see us, yester- 
day, when I was in the city, but he pleaded 
business. How is that, Miss Armstrong?” 
The great, dumb ice-clog at my heart stirred 
and palpitated and threatened an inundation. 
‘* How is that, Miss Armstrong ?” she repeated. 
“‘T used to think—but there, it’s none of my 
business to think at all about it. Here, Gab, 
let me measure your sleeve, dear.” 

So George was still in the land of the living, 
not ill, not absent, not even meaning to come ; 
too busy, too busy for love. How I longed and 
ached to ask Mrs, Raynham concerning him, 
to lead her on to speak of hira, to hear how he 
looked, what he said, something, any thing, 
every thing. It was plain that she thought me 
to blame in the affair; well, so let it pass. 

Perhaps I was all wrong; perhaps if I had 
given her my confidence all might have gone 
well with me yet; at least it would have af- 
forded a healthful vent for sorrow, if nothing 
else; but I had a sort of horror of pity in those 
days; rather let me endure alone, with none to 
mark my sighs or count my tears. 

The snows melted from height and hollow ; 
the earth turned its cheek to the warm sun and 
blushed beneath ; birds came back and built 
their nests, and sung and twittered among the 
eaves ; the brooks called to each, and the echoes 
replied ; 


“The sunshine kept its promise true ;” 


and all the while my sorrow grew with the year 
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and waxed greener, and strengthened with the 
sun, and found no voice, no balm. What was 
the spring to me? or the summer's green mag- 
nificence? And did it not rather heighten 
present pain to know, to feel, that as surely as 
the day this pain would pale with the years to 
come, would become a dream, a phantom, a 
feeble, vain regret? Not that pain itself is so 
sweet, but is it not better than torpidity, than 
the absence of emotion? For when pain was 
dead, love too would be stark and cold; for this 
was its death-throes, and this love had been 
my treasure, laid up, it may be, where moths 
corrupt and thieves break in, but still my treas- 
ure. It was hard to part even with its sem- 
blance, when one had nothing dearer to turn to. 

Well, now that I had nothing sweeter to do 
with my life, I devoted it to work. I did not 
mope after the fashion of some, in a listless idle- 
ness, I did with all my might whatsoever my 
hands found to do, and Ihad my reward. Per- 
haps I cared to show George Smith that the 
woman he had scorned and wounded was more 
worthy his regard than he had counted upon, 
had depths he had never sounded, was a wo- 
man who could hide her wound, and smile while 
it bled inwardly, But after that first summer I 
turned my back upon the past; I turned my 
face toward the undiscovered future. Hence- 
forth George Smith was to have no part in my 
life—why should he usurp thy thoughts? So I 
exiled him. I refused to listen to the beguil- 


ings of memory ; if my mind reverted to any of 


those past scenes, while the gloaming fell or the 
fire-light flickered, I sprang up and lit my can- 
dle, and sent my thoughts traveling away into 
- the days of the Merovingian kings, among the 
Goths and Vandals, and I promise you that 
George Smith very soon retreated before those 
barbarous hordes. And the next spring I gave 
up my situation at Squire Raynham’s, and with 
the pittance I had reserved entered a normal 
school, in order, at this late day, to finish my 
education. For four years I delved like any 
slave, up early, and late to bed; dining off 
crackers, supping on oatmeal porridge, because 
it was both cheap and nutritious; sometimes 
breakfasting qn anticipation, They were joy- 
less years too, except that I loved my task, 
that I meant to conquer; and once during that 
time I saw Aim—TI heard him speak. It was 
in the first year of my novitiate, in the month 
of March, in a horse-car. His back was to- 
ward me, and the thick folds of my veil con- 
cealed my features, even had he looked at me. 
He was speaking with a friend when I entered 
the car on some improvement in mechanics, and 
after a little this friend said, leaving the subject : 

You are not married, I think ?” 

‘*No, I am not married,” in under-tone. 

‘* Well,” pursued the other, ‘‘ with a man of 
your schemes it. is best to remain single. A 
family is a clog, so to speak—a very agreeable 
clog, let me assure you, however. But inven- 
tions need money, and so do families, You 
have chosen the one—I the other.” 





“Perhaps it is an affair of circumstances 
rather than of choice,” I heard him say; and 
then he pulled the strap, and the little bell peal- 
ed, and they left the car together. I never 
turned my eyes to watch him out of sight. He 
had dropped a glove, but I did not pick it up, 
as once I might have done. He had not so 
much as glanced at me—the stumbling-block, 
the enemy of the inventive faculty—why should 
I waste a look upon him? And so he passed 
out of my life again, unconscious that he had 
touched it, careless perhaps. My four years of 
preparation came at last to an end, and one 
morning I found myself the first assistant at 
Mount Hope Seminary, with a salary that look- 
ed likea fortune. I had traversed the slough, I 
had climbed the hill without failing ; the pros- 
pect looked inviting. Was this the Promised 
Land that opened before me? I was no longer 
poor and wretched and of no account, doomed 
to the nursery and the drudgery of a primer ; 
I had emerged from the chrysalis. But even 
butterflies have their tribulations. 

My inaugural day at Mount Hope was any 
thing but a holiday. The scrutiny of some 
hundreds of merciless eyes was something just 
escaping the agonizing, and when the principal 
turned to consult me—me—I could have dis- 
solved into nothingness, and been glad of the 
relief. For the first time in many years I felt 
anxious concerning my personal appearance. 
I wondered if my collar was awry; why I had 
never thought to wear a pretty ribbon; if those 
silly, giggling girls were amusing themselves 
with the fashion of my gown, the arrangement 
of my hair—very foolish thoughts for an assist- 
ant at Mount Hope. But then human nature 
is very much the same, I suspect, in pupil and 
teacher, and neither cares to furnish entertain- 
ment of that sort forthe other. IfI could have 
gone away and cried a little while by myself I 
might have borne the trial better. As it was, I 
blundered through the day and had my cry 
after bedtime. But the battle is not always to 
the strong; even the weak come in for their 
share of the spoils. 

Mr. Gregory Smith, the principal, sat on his 
throne-chair and governed at discretion, lec- 
tured on his hobbies, attended to the elocution, 
and wrote witty notes to me, his grand vizier, 
as to the treatment of refractory subjects, and 
condescended in a most agreeable and fascina- 
ting manner, considering that I bore the burden 
and heat of the day and he received the cred- 
it. But that never occurred to me in those 
days, when I tied on my bonnet at night and 
heard him sigh and say : 

“ This is a dull life for us, Miss Armstrong ; 
it seems to me that we are capable of something 
less like drudgery.” Then I pitied him from the 
bottom of my foolish heart, and believed he was, 
and told him so, without giving a thought to my 
own share. And then sometimes he would take 
my hand and hold it up to the light, saying, 
‘* Wearing out in the service, little woman.” 
And once he caught at the ring I wore, and 
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slipped it off and fitted it upon his own white 
fourth finger. 

‘*What will some one say to that?” he 
laughed, looking me straight in the eyes. 

“Tt is my own,” I said. ‘‘ Shall I wish it on 
for you—school-girl fashion?” laughing in my 
turn. 

** Yes, do; wish it on by all means. It must 
stay there till the wish is fulfilled, I suppose ?” 

“ Certainly ; but what shall I wish ?” 

** Are you so blessed as to have no wish ?” he 
asked, a little sadly. 

‘Not quite. Shall I wish you a legacy from 
some East Indian uncle ?” 

**No; for in that case I should leave Mount 
Hope.” 

‘*But you are tired of Mount Hope, I 
thought.” 

**But not of some of its inmates. 
wish me, Deliverance—” 

‘From all false doctrine, heresy, and schism ?” 

‘*From any thing and any body but yourself.” 

“That’s too sweeping. You have shown 
yourself incompetent to select a boon, I shall 
now do as I please about it. I wish that Miss 
Thornton may commit her French verbs to 
memory.” 

‘*Thank you. The ring’s mine, then; for do 
it she never will: trip-hammers couldn’t beat 
them into her. Shall I walk along your way, 
Miss Armstrong?” And after that, whenever 


Come, 


I kept Miss Thornton beyond hours, he signifi- 
cantly requested me to ring if his co-operation 


was required. 

One morning he leoked over my shoulder 
while I signed the note I was writing to the pa- 
rent of a pupil. 

“You write a good hand,” he was kind 
enough to say; ‘‘and you have a strong name: 
Deliverance Armstrong. It’s a name I could 
never forget.” ‘ 

“‘T should think not; it’s impressive, like a 
nightmare. ‘Think of calling a child Deliver- 
ance, when such charming names as Rose and 
Blanche are running to waste |” 

‘Possessions look commonplace to the pos- 
sessor. What do you think of Smith for a 
name? Thank your stars you are not a Smith 
—though, to be sure, you are born, but not bur- 
ied. It’s a positive injury to belong to that 
family, whose name ought rather to be Legion. 
If you compass the universe, if you have all 
learning or genius, it doesn’t signify. You 
are a Smith, that tells the story. Nobody be- 
lieves in the greatness of the Smiths.” 

“Except in Adam and Sydney Smith.” 

** Exceptions prove the rule. But then, per- 
haps, you have a friend among them ?” 

**T believe that I have,” I said, without look- 
ing up. 

** One, at least, if you will allow it. Did you 
ever know another?” indolently, as if the ques- 
tion were idle and of no moment to him. 

* Yes, I have known another. Mr. Smith, it 
is nine o'clock. I hear the young ladies swarm- 
ing in the passage-way. Shall I strike the bell?” 
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‘Ifyou will. Isee the Smiths are not agreea- 
ble subjects. It illustrates my theory, that’s all.” 

“You beg the question.” 

**T should be more likely to put it.” 

And so our daily lives ran on, side by side, 
for two years more ; so we walked together after 
school, met at the morning exercises, exchanged 
a word between the classes ; so I made him tri- 
fling gifts at his birthdays and holidays to keep 
the balance adjusted; so he lent me his choice 
books with tender passages underscored ; so he 
made my opinions seem of moment to him and the 
world ; so he made himself acceptable and im- 
portant to me, till I awoke one day to find that I 
was doing and thinking every thing with regard 
to his view of it. I do not think I was in love 
with him, though I thought so then; I do not 
think he affected me as George Smith had done; 
but then sometimes one exhausts one’s self in 
a first love, and perhaps I had nothing but an 
intense friendship left for any. I am confident, 
now, that if he had said good-by and gone away 
[ should have experienced no such pain as that 
other, that I should have missed him, but with- 
out that bitter sense of isolation, that aching 
sense of the irrevocable. Even had he come to 
me and said, ‘‘Miss Armstrong, I am to be 
married to-morrow ; Miss Thornton is going to 
shrink into a Smith, poor child!” I should have 
wished him joy—with some surprise, to be sure, 
since his manner had grown so like a lover’s— 
with only the pain that any interrupted friend- 
ship might occasion. I should have blamed 
my vanity for the mistake, and not him. But 
when he came to me and said, instead: ‘‘ Miss 
Armstrong, I have a gift for you, if you will ac- 
cept it; it is something that has belonged to 
you since some months, but you may not think 
it valuable. Miss Armstrong, I am going to 
give you my heart.” ‘* And I am going to ac- 
cept it, Mr. Smith,” I answered him. I thought 
that I knew his nature, that I understood his 
temperament, that at least we harmonized ; and 
I was confidently happy during the weeks that 
followed ; but with such a different happiness 
from that which a poor little nursery governess 
had known seven years before—a happiness 
which had been all made up of sun-lighted per- 
spectives stretching away into enchanted re- 
gions. Well, no two eras in the lives of indi- 
viduals or nations resemble each other in every 
particular, and perhaps we forget the flavor of 
joy as well as of pain, and are thus misled by 
false lights into dangerous quagmires. 

Mr. Gregory Smith was a handsome man, 
with large brown eyes that suggested unfath- 
omed depths of character—just such a man, in 
short, as school-girls of the more advanced class 
rave over, and write about in their diaries; and 
now, since half of those under my charge were 
blighted in their young affections through him, 
I come in for a large share of petty jealousics 
and malice prepense. All things considered, 
it was exceedingly agreeable to read such dia- 
logue as this on the margin of books given in at 
recitations : 
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‘Don’t you think A——g is spooney to- | thoughts swayed backward then, I saw George 
day ?” waiting as I had waited, as hopelessly, as pain- 
“6 Exrnawdinary.” fully, and my heart grew cold in my breast, 
“ Why is Mr. S—— like Daniel in the lion’s | laboring heavily with this tide of emotion, with 
den?” | this swollen, stormy tide, breaking down all 
‘* Give it up.” barriers, overleaping all obstacles, delaying for 
‘‘ Because he’s sure of Deliverance !” nothing, impatient and reckless so that it brought 
It was at least amusing rather than other- | my ship to shore again. I was once more the 
wise, and I should have been taught by the fact | same girl who bore the title of nursery govern- 
that my emotions were not genuine. ess at Squire Raynham’s, who listened in rapt 
In the mean time Mr. Smith purchased his | delight to the voices of the choir throbbing 
house; and I, who had been drifting about on | through the old church at Raynham village, 
stormy seas all my life, or climbing other peo- | who walked the fields as light of heart as th® 
ple’s stairs, felt a little elated, perhaps, at the bees and birds, inasmuch as I loved George 
prospect of being mistress in a house so invit- | Smith and not Gregory. 
ing. He had the carpenters and glaziers in | I read no more in ‘‘ Undine.” What was 
making repairs; he consulted me as to the Huldbrand, or the necklace, or the dismal 
style of furnishing, while I selected the na- | | haunted forest tome? I had found my Huld- 
pery, and looked at Lyon’s silks and gros | brand, 
grains. We had been engaged two months. | I went to bed, and tossed and muttered in 
One night, during vacation, I lit my gas and | my dreams, and longed for the day; and when 
took up a package of books which Mr. Smith | it came I sent for Mr. Gregory Smith, He an- 
had sent me to read; they had been lying in | swered my summons with lover-like alacrity, 
their wraps some weeks already, as I had not | merely asking what had procured him such a 
found the moment in which to surrender my- | pleasure. I held the fatal letter crushed in 
self to them. But now I seemed to have no- | my hand, while I said: 
thing better or more urgent to do, so I took *T sent to ask if you ever knew, or spoke 
them out and run over their contents, in the | with, or held any communication with a per- 
desultory way one has when one would like to | son of the name of George Luther Smith.” 
be able to absorb half a dozen at once. They| ‘Now, really, love, you are too bad. How 
were all of old date, but such as I had never | can I possibly remember all the Smiths I may 
chanced upon, and each bore on the fly-leaf the | have exchanged a word with? George Lu- 
name of ‘‘Gregory Lauriston Smith.” They | ther,” he repeated, reflectively. ‘ Heavens, 





had evidently not been opened for years, and | what a combination! I don’t recall any such 
even as I turned the leaves of ‘‘ Undine” some-| monstrosity among my acquaintance, dear. 
thing fluttered out and fell at my feet, some | Are you ill to-day ?” 

folded sheet, that had perhaps been slipped in “No; Iam not ill. Iam disturbed, I am 
to mark the place. I let it lie a little space, | perplexed. Perhaps you will be able to help 
while I followed Huldbrand through the met 





chanted forest, till presently it occurred to me| ‘‘ Without a doubt. I’m a sort of prestigi- 
to replace this mark before closing the yolume. | ator, who can change all manner of troubles 
I had no intention of examining it, but as I put | into happinesses.” 

it back and was in the act of closing the leaves| ‘I hope so. In the first place, I want to 
of the book over it something drew my eye in- , tell you something that happened to me once— 
advertently, something familiar about a name "something that I ought to have told you before, 
written there i in full—the name of Deliverance | perhaps.” 

Armstrong, in my ownhand! LIhadneverin-| ‘In short, you wish me to act as father con- 
dited a syllable to Gregory Smith in my life; | fessor? I absolve you beforehand, dear.” 
there had happily been no need of it, having| ‘‘ Wait till you hear my story. Seven years 
seen him every day of our acquaintance; and | ago—” 

at first thought I fancied it must be some scrid ‘* Excuse me, but the events of seven years 
I had thrown aside, and of which he had pos-| ago are myths to-day. What do they signify ? 
sessed himself pour amour de moi. At least I | They are unsubstantial shadows,” 

had certainly the right to inquire into that which | ‘‘ Perhaps so, But seven years ago I loved 
concerned me so nearly ; and here unfolding it, | a mechanic of the name of George Luther 
my gaze grew suddenly blurred and fixed, and | Smith. I received a proposal of marriage from 
my pulses beat double measure, for I held in| him, by letter, which I answered by letter ac- 
my hand the letter without its envelope which | cepting, and since that day I have had no word 
I had mailed to George Smith seven years be- | from him,” 

fore! A thousand thoughts surged across my ‘** The scoundrel !” 

brain in that instant; illuminations, mystifica- *“*No. I have reason to think that my letter 
tions. Were George and Gregory Smith one | never reached him—” 

and the same? or how related? Hadthisvol-| ‘*Oh, nonsense—the wretch! what a refine- 
ume of ‘‘ Undine” ever been in the hands of | ment of charity on your part! But there—you 
George Smith? Had he ever read a syllable | can’t expect me to be severe upon him; he did 
of this response? And ifhe had not! All my | me a good turn, you must allow!” 
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**T don’t know. Do you keep a dead-letter 
office, Mr. Smith? I have reason to believe 
that my letter never reached George Smith, or 
how could I have found it in your copy of 
‘Undine?’ How did that happen, Mr. Smith ?” 

‘*The letter you wrote to George Smith!” he 
cried, “and in my book!” after Lady Macbeth. 

‘*You are a greater prestigiator than you be- 
lieved. How did you manage it?” He seem- 
ed in no wise agitated, and, leaning against the 
mantle, let his eye wander over the written 


ge. 

** Well, now that I am in for it,” he said, in 
his light vein, ‘‘I may as well tell the whole 
story, I suppose. The father confessor turned 
penitent, in sackcloth and ashes. This letter 
isn’t a stranger to me, I acknowledge; but I 
had lost sight of it, positively ; didn’t know its 
whereabout any more than the man in the 
moon, or, of course, I ‘shouldn’t have sent you 
the book. Mem.: never lend books without 
administering a sound shaking first. Well, 
you see, before coming to Mount Hope I taught 
awhile in Suffolk County after leaving college. 
One morning, up comes the postman with my 
letters, and here’s one among them addressed 
to Mr. G. L. Smith.—You ought to be more 
particular, my dear, in future. I shouldn't 


fancy another man reading my love-letters.—Of 
course I opened it—wouldn’t you have done so? 
And of course I read it—who ever refuses to 
read a love-letter, especially yours? And as I 
didn’t know any other G. L. Smith but my bless- 


ed self, and as I was pretty positive I hadn’t 
proposed to any Deliverance Armstrong—that 
was seven years ago, you know—I was all at 
sea, so to speak; and that’s how I happened to 
let it lie about among my papers, always mean- 
ing to do something about it, never seeing my 
way clear, and never doing it—for what was the 
good of sending it afloat again, only to fall into 
the hands of another Smith than the right ons? 
And so I forgot all about it, and it got slipped 
into that treacherous book—the deuce knows 
how, I don’t!” 

** And you forgot all about it, notwithstand- 
ing that ‘Deliverance Armstrong is a name 
you could never forget !’” I quoted. 

“T thought that coming events cast their 
shadows before, without a doubt, when you 
came across my path. I couldn’t swear but 
there was more than one Deliverance Arm- 
strong in the world; what business had I to 
show another woman her letter? Wasn't it bad 
enough to read it myself? Besides, what was 
the use of stirring up old troubles? Very like- 
ly Mr. G. L. Smith is married or dead. Shall 
we forward this letter to him ?” 

“You may give it to me, if you please.” But 
he still kept it. ‘*Mr. Smith,” I continued, 
‘**this discovery has changed our relations. I 
find—” 

‘** Now, really, dear, I don’t see that.” 

** But I do not love youany longer. I doubt 
if ever I did love you. I deceived myself—” 

‘* Preposterous !” 





“TI thought George Smith had wronged me 
cruelly; I find that we have changed places, he 
and I, through no fault of mine; and the love 
I had buried out of sight has had a resurrec- 
tion.” 

“Unfortunate. What are you going to do 
with it?” he asked, nonchalantly, folding the 
letter. 

** Will you give it to me, Mr. Smith ?” I re- 
iterated, holding out my hand. 

**T don’t see that it is yours, my love ; when 
once you mail a letter it ceases to belong to you. 
This little epistle belongs to Mr, G. L. Smith, 
and am [ not that inestimable personage? ‘Tues- 
day evening,’” he read, referring to the letter 
again. ‘*No other dateof month or year. How 
very careless of you; but then how very natural 
in writing to a lover in the same town, don’t 
you see ?” 

I did not see his motive, nor understand the 
connection, and my face must have shown it. 

‘**T should like my letter,” I persisted, for his 
manner displeased me. “ And I must beg leave 
to end this, to me, painful interview.” 

His face paled to an ashen hue, his eyes di- 
lating and glittering like some murderous weap- 
on, some poisoned poniard. 

**Do you mean that you wish the engage- 
ment dissolved? Do you refuse to fulfill the 
compact? Now that things have progressed so 
far? Consider what Mrs. Grundy will say on 
the subject. What reasonable reasons can you 
offer that potentate for such a graceless ca- 
price ?” 

“Not even Mrs. Grundy could constrain me 
to marry where I do not love,” T answered, 
rising suggestively. 

**Not even your word? Come, now, let us 
be rational, and drop morbid sentimentality. 
It is improbable that your affection should have 
survived the test of seven years’ absence. By- 
the-way, have you preserved his letter of pro- 
posal ?” 

I did not pause to consider that the question 
was unnecessary and en impertinence. In my 
haste to abridge the scene I would have an- 
swered almost any thing in reason, and some 
things without reason. Thus I returned: 

‘What would have been the good of keep- 
ing it? I burned it, of course.” 

** Just so. Now what is the good of resusci- 
tating this feeling about the writer? Is it at 
all probable you will ever meet again? And 
what if you should, when you have both ont- 
lived the attachment ?” 

‘*Mr. Smith,” I interrupted, ‘‘ I would rather 
hear no more of this. I have given you my de- 
cision. I can not marry you.” 

“ But you shall! Or, as truly as I live and 
breathe, this thing shall go into court ; this let- 
ter shall bear witness against you; your name 
shall be the common property of bar-room loung- 
ers and newspaper reporters. This precious 
love-letter which you so dote upon shall be the 
taunt of these school-girls who appreciate you. 
And what board of trustees will engage as a 
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teacher a character so notorious ? 
pation will be gone. Choose.” 

I saw it all then in a flash ; 
clear against me, if he wished to use it; 
had meant it from the beginning. 


the evidence was 


Your occu-| closed the door upon her. 


and he | | 


I dare say she at- 
| tached herself to the keyhole—and—well, what 
| would you give to know what followed + 


“ Were you writing to me ?” laughed George, 


‘* You have shown me that I chose wisely,” | when we had exchanged experiences, et cetera, 


I said, moving toward the door ; 
was struggling for the mastery. 


for my wrath 
**You have | 


shown me that I chose wisely and well ; and | 


I leave you to your own wicked devices, and | 
trust that the public will be more merciful than | 
one who has pretended to love me!” And I) 
left him alone, the qualms of conscience with | 


which I had met him fairly dissipated, confi- | 


dent that a nature of such coarse grain pos- 
sessed no tender sensibilities. 

And he kept his word. My letter, which | 
had given me such a thrill of happiness to in- | 
dite, which had given me so many heart-burn- 


ings to endure, was bandied from mouth to | 


mouth, was the tid-bit of gossips over their 
fragrant hyson, was reported in the news- 
papers, was cried in the avenues, was the by- 
word of every urchin in the streets. Even my 
name contributed to the general amusement, 
afforded scope for the small wit of paragraph 
writers. Iwas pointed out in the horse-cars— 
for one whe earns her daily bread by the sweat 
of brow or brain can not always hide herself 
from the vulgar gaze in the shadow of a home: 
so I was pointed out in the cars, and stared at 
in the streets, and led a life of anguish and em- 
barrassment, only consoled by the reflection 
that not all the law of the republic, with Coke 
and Blackstone at its back, could oblige me to 
marry Gregory Lauriston Smith. It is an ill 
wind that blows no one any good, however. 
When my quondam lover carried his suit into 
court he rendered the greatest service I could 
have asked, strange as it may appear. His 
revenge purchased my reward. His anger 
was the conducting medium between George 
Smith and myself. He won the case, to be 
sure; and so, in another sense, did I; and the 
damages in the one were not so heavy as the 
benefits in the other were sweet. 

I had sent in my resignation to the trustees 
of Mount Hope Seminary some time before, 
and I was engaged one evening in writing an 
advertisement for a situation of some kind 
when the bell rang, and a visitor was shown 
into the adjoining drawing-room, for I was at 
work in Mrs. Angle’s private parlor, and pres- 
ently the maid tapped on the door and said, 

‘*'There’s some one to see you, Miss.” 

**Who is it, Batkins ?” I asked. 

‘¢Mr, Smith, please.” 

“Tell him I am engaged.” How dared the 
villain impose himself upon me again? Hadn't 
I suffered enough from his treachery ? 

‘What are you waiting for, Batkins?” as 
she still lingered. 

“ Please, marm, but J don’t think it’s the one.” 

‘Yes, it is the one,” said a breezy voice in 
the hall. ‘*There, Batkins, you can be ex- 
cused ;” and it was George Smith himself who 





‘I was applying for a situation,” I returned. 

‘* And the situation has come to you,” tossing 
the sheet into the grate. ‘‘ Do you knowl am 
| comparatively a rich man, Di? I have patented 
an invention, and it's a paying concern. 

‘Inventions usually enrich any one but the 
inventor,” I said. 


“But mine isn’t of that kind. Don’t you 


remember that we used to talk about it in our 
castle-building in the dear old fields at Rayn- 
ham? By-the-by, we will go down there on 
our wedding-tour, ‘end see little Gab.” 

‘* Little Gab is a dignified Miss Gabrielle by 
Dear me, seven years are a little 


this time. 
eternity.” 

‘* But they are past, dear; and I loved you 
through every one of them, you and no other. 
I could never get over it, and I never tried to; 
and if this blessed breach-of-promise case hadn't 
made public all the ins and outs I should have 
died a bachelor.” 

And just then Mrs. Angle came blundering in. 
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N the one hand a great number of people 
were well acquainted with every phase and 
feature, every legend and tradition, every sup- 
position and conjecture concerning and respect- 
ing the day I had determined to depict. But, 
on the other hand, a vast number of people were 
utterly ignorant of every thing about it. Even 
its name was unknown to them, These latter 
I resolved to address, feeling sure that in some 
of their unfamiliar breasts I should be able to 
kindle an interest in an unfamiliar custom that 
has flourished for centuries in the far west of 
England. 

More than a year ago I heard from a Cornish 
man that on the 8th of May was annually held 
a Carnival of Flowers in the Cornish town of 
Helston. This year circumstances enabled me 
to take his advice to share in the festivities held 
in honor of Flora, and to see for myself how my 
countrymen and women essayed to carry out so 
sesthetic an idea, 

From a luxuriantly beautiful village in the 
heart of well-wooded, well-watered, hill-and- 
valley-diversified Devonshire to the mining dis- 
tricts of Cornwall was a transition that was not 
pleasant to the eye. The railway route from 
Plymouth to Truro is fair enough to lead the 
stranger to hope that the wealth of verdure to 
which South Devon has accustomed him will 
last on and joyously add itself to the grand 
beauty of the rugged Cornish coast, which is 
generally so well represented at the Royal 
Academy. The distance from Doublebois to 
Lostwithiel, especially along the viaducts which 
run parallel with the many-hued Bodmin woods, 
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is as fine a specimen of sylvan scenery as the 
most infatuated lover of his country could de- 
sire to show to the most determined depreciator 
of the same. But after liquid-sounding Lost- 
withiel is passed the character of the land alters 
abruptly, Flat tracts of gorse-coyered ground 
stretch away on every side, their monotony un- 
broken by wood or hill—unbroken, indeed, by 
any thing save mines at work or mines worked 
out. The difference between the mines that 
are in present prosperity and those whose pros- 
perity is passed is apparent to the least initiated 
into mining mysteries. Around the former well- 
built cottages and well-kept gardens, the proper- 
ty and habitations of the miners, cluster thickly. 
The lately prosperous, where hopes and chim- 
neys were alike raised high a while ago, are 
broken, desolate, deserted; but perhaps more 
picturesque, on the whole, in their desolation 
and desertion, in their grim and blackened 
quiet, which no man cares to disturb now, than 
are the ones about which hearts are still beat- 
ing high as the shares they are anxious to buy 
or sell. 

Mention was made just now of the gorse- 
covered tracts of land. From one end of the 
county to the other, at this season of the year, 
Cornwall is on the surface a land of gold. 
Wherever by some strange accident nature 
has omitted to plant a gorse-bush, waving 
branches of the more delicately golden broom 
supplies the color. But the gorse is the pre- 
dominant growth. It tips all the hedgerows, 
and gilds the otherwise arid acres which have 
not yet been brought into cultivation, throw- 
ing a radiance round what is at once the sep- 
ulchre of many a mine and many a man’s 
money. 

Taken as a whole the nomenclature of Corn- 
wall, both of people and places, is more eupho- 
nious than that of any other county. Menen- 
hoit, Surrier Gate, Gwinnear Road, Marazion 
—these are but a few of those which fall upon 
the ear most softly and linger there most pleas- 
antly as the West Cornwall train languishes 
along at a pace which is in unison with the un- 
hurried, unhurrying nature of its inhabitants. 
Traces of the old faith, too, are to be found on 
every side. St. Austell’s, St. Cyre’s, St. Clear’s, 
St. Ives, St. Burion’s, St. Fagan’s, St. Germain's, 
St. Michael’s—these are but a few of the saints 
whose names are perpetuated in this the land 
of them. Wayside Devotion (Mr. Boughton, 
you need not have gone to Brittany to make the 
charming picture to which you gave that title) 
must have obtained largely in Cornwall, If 
you come to four cross-roads, then surely at one 
of the corners will you find an old stone cross 
more or less mutilated, and more or less perfect 
in design, but very touching still in the indica- 
tion it gives of the by-gone reverence and the 
visible aids which the Romish faith gives to her 
votaries. 

Penzance was very beautiful on the night of 
the sixth of May this year. Her shore was not 
tourist-trimmed, and the white horses came 


————__ 


lashing up grandly in the bright moonlight, 
And about three miles to the left, in mid-ocean 
apparently, the ‘‘castled crag” of St. Michael's 
Mount frowned over the neighborhood to the 
| full as proudly as that of Drachenfels can frown 
| upon the Rhine. A great rugged mass, in which 
it was difficult to distinguish where rock ended 
;and masonry began, it gloomed through the 
| moonlight like a pure bit of medieval romance, 
and imbued beholders with a wholesome respect 
for the St. Aubyn name. 

It is not all easy pleasure to get to St. Mi- 
chael’s Mount. If you snatch the hour of the 
tide being out you can walk to it over a rocky 
road from Marazion, and shatter yourself to 
pieces against boulders. There are a few re- 
tainers’ and fishermen’s houses at the foot of 
the Mount, and a few boats lying about to take 
the unwary who suffer themselves to be sur- 
prised by the tide back to Marazion. When 
these are passed the tough ascent commences; 
and it is sufficiently tough to make me wish that 
the lord of the castle, who is doubtless a model 
of courtesy, would have a lift such as is used in 
lofty hotels for the benefit of the fatigued and 
ready-to-be-delighted visitor. 

A very slippery and precipitous path among 
rocks leads up to a platform from which about 
twenty cannon bristle at you. Then a few 
roughly hewn steps show the way to the little 
iron-girded black oak door which is the chief 
entrance. <A good deal of the romance of the 
place is brushed away when that door is passed. 
For, though there is a good deal that is antique 

and interesting about both the architecture and 
| furniture inside of the castle, there is nothing 
| that corresponds to the rough, grand majesty 
of the exterior of it. There is a guard-room 
with a few quaint old helmets and cuirasses, 
stirrups and bridles, in it. Side by side with 
these hang little modern gilded frames contain- 
ing the autographs of her Majesty and the 
Prince Consort, the Emperor of the French, 
and the Prince and Princess of Wales, together 
with the pens which they used on the occasions. 
Passing on from ihis through very narrow pas- 
sages you are shown the Chevy Chase room, a 
saloon the walls of which are adorned with gro- 
tesque carvings illustrating the story of Chevy 
Chase. When you have looked at the chapel, 
which is fine, and an oak bed five hundred years 
old, a three-hundred-year-old chair, been down 
into the dungeon, in which a skeleton was found 
some years ago (another bony illustration of the 
well-known “ kissing-crust and warden pie” and 
naughty Nan story), and sat in the chair at the 
summit of the castle, in which whoever sits first, 
husband or wife, shall be master for life—when 
you have done these things the inside interest 
of the castle is pretty well exhausted. Then 
go out on the precipitous slopes where huge 
patches of borage, painfully suggestive of claret- 
cup when no claret was to be had, grow in glo- 
rious profusion, or get down among the mighty 
rocks against which the Atlantic is always dash- 








ing itself, and, when you have glanced up at the 
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castle-crowned heights, own that St. Michael’s 
Mount is as magnificent a private strong-hold 
as the heart of man could desire or the taste of 
man design. 

The drive from Penzance to the Land’s End 
is not a pretty one. The same flat, barren, 
mine-interspersed characteristics which belong 
to the Truro district, as seen from the rail, mark 
it. But a sight of the Logan Rock cheers tray- 
elers on their way—that wonderfully balanced 
monster stone, which is so nicely poised that a 
man’s strength can rock it, and yet no storm 
can upset and hurl it from its place. It is a 
great pity that this region should be so guide- 
infested; there is something absurd about in- 
quiring-minded tourists and big boulders being 
introduced to one another by the great sons of 
the soil, who lark about for a couple of miles 
round the rock seeking whom they may devour. 

The Land’s End welcomed us with such a 
storm of thunder and lightning and lashing 
rain as has not been witnessed there for years. 
It was a superb salute on the part of the ele- 
ments, which, like many another superb at- 
tention, was rather oppressive and alarming, 
but most strangely beautiful notwithstanding. 
There is a little hotel down very near to the 
extreme point of land, in which we sheltered, 
and in which it seemed to me that it would 
be a very sweet place to dwell if one had any 
work on hand that demanded quiet and security 
against the inroads of society. Standing there in 
the most magnificent solitude I ever invaded, a 


faint distaste for the ensuing Flora-day festivi- 
ties and the world of busy-ness in general came 
over me, which distaste vanished when hunger 
set in and cold drove us back to Penzance. 
But with the Flora-day came a fresh interest 


in it. The origin of the carnival is buried in 
mystery. No one knows whether the institu- 
tion be due to the Druids, the Romans, or the 
old Spanish settlers on the Cornich coast. As 
there is no testimony to the contrary, either 
in tradition or common-sense, it is as well to 
award the prize in this competitorship, of which 
all parties are alike unconscious, to the oldest 
inhabitants, remoteness in the matter of time 
having as great a chance as in the matter of 
space, and sometimes lending an enchantment 
to the inauguration of a ceremonial which is 
found to be lacking in the celebration or con- 
tinuance. 

However this may be, there can be no doubt 
about the fact of the idea of the festival of 
Flora being a very pretty one. May is an 
early month in England for outdoor joyances. 
Easterly winds are apt to blow, and chilling 
showers apt to fall. But on this last eighth 
of May the weather-god was well inclined to 
those who came so far west expressly to see 
English people carry out an esthetic idea. 

There are three clearly-defined times and 





three clearly-defined sets traditionally author- 
ized to dance round and about the town like 
maniacs with a horticultural turn of madness 
on this day. The three hours for starting are 
five in the morning, an hour before noon, and 
three p.m, Each party of Terpsichoreans is 
preceded by a band playing the Flora dance— 
a lively, catching tune that hangs about tue 
ear for days after it has happily ceased to sound 
on the fifes and drums. <A tune that must 
have made the fame and fortune of some Dru- 
idical Jullien or Dan Godfrey, for every street- 
boy of antiquity must perforce have caught the 
haunting melody, and whistled it to the dis- 
traction of self and friends. The first set is 
composed of the servants, the second of the 
aristocracy of the neighborhood and town, and 
the third of the tradespeople. Each set fol- 
lows the same route, starts from the same 
place, and eventually, after a fatiguing pro- 
gress of nearly three hours’ duration, returns 
to the seme goal. The motive, and the man- 
ner which the motive compels them to adopt, 
equalizes the proceedings of the several sets, 
and causes them to resemble one another as 
closely as does one dinner-party in the domain 
of mediocre dullness and good society another. 
The progress of the aristocratic flock who start- 
ed at eleven only differed from that of its pre- 
decessor in that there is less ghastliness in be- 
ing gay at eleven than at five. 

At about half past ten all those who intend 
taking part in the dance assemble at the Town 
Hall—the ladies to be chosen as partners, the 
gentlemen to choose. The ruie of precedence 
is, that a “‘ Helston bride shall lead, if there be 
one. If there be no bride the dance must be 
led by the lady of the highest rank present. 
Strangers come last.” About forty couples 
started in this strange dance to the strange air, 
winding first through a bookseller’s shop, then 
into the garden, and away into another street, 
and so on for about three miles, taking in their 
course all the principal private houses and shops 
in the town. All the public buildings are dec- 
orated with arches and trophies of evergreens 
and flowers. The windows of all the private 
houses are decked with blooms. The emblem 
flowers for the day are the tulip, the lily of the 
valley, and the rose; and these are worn wher- 
ever a flower can be placed. ‘There is a great 
deal that is pretty and picturesque and poetic- 
al in the practice as well as in the theory of 
this quaint old custom. Still at times it seems 
to hang like a foreign garment upon its perpet- 
uators, and lacks the complete abandonment 
to light-heartedness and flowery gayety which 
would mark it abroad. But be this as it may, 
it deserves wider knowledge and greater en- 
couragement from strangers, for, such as it is, 
it stands alone, unsupported by any similar ob- 
servance in England. 
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A BRAVE LADY. 
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CHAPTER I. 
_THE sTORY. 


AM going back in my history of Lady de 
Bougainville nearly fifty years. 

But before taking it up at that far-away pe- 
riod, so long before I knew her, and continuing 
it down to the time when I did know her— 
where I have just now let it drop-—let me say 
a few words, 

To give the actual full details of any human 
life is simply impossible. History can not do 
it, nor biography, nor yet autobiography ; for, 
even if we wished, we could not tell the exact 
truth about ourselves, Paradoxical as it may 
sound, I have often thought that the nearest 
approximation to absolute truth is fiction; be- 
cause the novelist presents, not so much literal 
facts, which can be twisted and distorted to al- 
most any shape, as the one underlying verity 
ofhuman nature. Thus Lady de Bougainville’s 
story, as I have gradually gathered it from her- 
self and others, afterward putting together all 
the data which came into my hands, is given 
by me probably as near reality as any one not 
gifted with clairvoyance could give it. I be- 
lieve I have put ‘‘ the facts of the case” with as 
much veracity as most historians. Nor am I 
bolder in discriminating motives and judging 
actions than many historians, nay, than we all 
often assume to be, just as if we were omnipres- 
ent and omniscient, toward our poor fellow- 
worms. 

But still, any one with common-sense and 
common perception, studying human nature, 
must see that certain effects must follow cer- 
tain causes, and produce certain final results, 
as sure as that the daylight follows the sun. 
Therefore when we writers make a story, and 
our readers speculate about it, and ‘‘ wonder 
how it will end,” we rather smile at them. We 
know that if it is true to human life it can end 
but in one way—subject to various modifica- 
tions, but still only in one way. Granting such 
and such premises, the result must follow, in- 
exorable as fate, 

And so in course of years I arrived at Lady 
de Bougainville’s history as accurately as if she 
herself had written it down: nay, more so, for 
upon various points of it her tongue was, and 
ever would have been, firmly sealed, while upon 
other points circumstances and her own pecul- 
iar character made her incompetent to form a 
judgment. But it was easy enough to form my 
own, less from what she related than by what 
she unwittingly betrayed, still more by what I 





learned—though not till after she was gone—by 
the one only person who had known her in her 
youth, the old Irishwoman, Bridget Halloran, 
who then lived a, aceful life of busy idleness 
in Lady de Bougainville’s house, and afterward 
ended her days as an honored inmate in mine. 

Bridget, as soon as she knew me and grew 
fond of me, had no reserves; but her mistress 
had many. Never once did she sit down to re- 
late to me her “ history’"—people do not do that 
in real life—and yet she was forever letting fall 
facts and incidents which, put together, made 
a complete and continuous autobiography. Her 
mind, ever dwelling on the past, and indifferent 
to, or oblivious of, the present, had acquired a 
vividness and minuteness of recollection that 
was quite remarkable. I never questioned her : 
that was impossible. At the slightest indica- 
tion of impertinent curiosity she would draw in 
her horns, or retire at once into her shell like 
any hermit crab, and it was difficult to lure her 
out again. But generally, by simply listening 
while she talked, and putting this and that to- 
gether by the light of what I knew of her char- 
acter, I arrived at a very fair estimate of the 
total facts, and the motives which produced 
them. : 

Upon these foundations I have built my 
story. It is no truer and no falser than our 
reproductions of human nature in history, bi- 
ography, and romance usually are, and as such 
I leave it. The relation harms noone. And 
it will be something if I can snatch out of the 
common oblivion of women’s lives—I mean wo- 
men who die the last of their race, ‘‘ and leave 
the world no pattern”—the strange, checkered 
life of my dear Lady Bougainville. 

And so to begin: 


More than half a century ago the Rey. Ed- 
ward Scanlan came to be curate of the parish 
in the small West of England town of Ditchley 
St. Mary's, commonly called Ditchley only. 

At that time the Establishment—especially 
as it existed in the provinces—was in a very 
different condition from what it is at present. 
“Orthodoxy” meant each clergyman doing that 
which was right in his own eyes, as to rubric, 
doctrine, or clerical government ; that is, with- 
in certain limits of sleepy decorum and settled 
common usage. Beyond the pale of the Church 
there existed a vague dread of the Pope on one 
side, and Dissent on the other; and people 
had a general consciousness that the Establish- 
ment alone was really “respectable” to belong 
to; but within its boundary all went smoothly 
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enough, Low-Church, High-Church, Broad- | the duty—a college chum nearly as old as him- 
Church, were terms unknown. ‘There was not | self—died. 

sufficient earnestness to create schism. One How such a strong contrast as the Reverend 
only section of new thinkers had risen up, orig- | Edward Scanlan ever succeeded the Reverend 
inating with young Mr. Simeon of Cambridge, | ‘Thomas Heavisides was a standing wonder to 
who either called themselves, or were called, | Ditchley. He was young, handsome, and an 
“ Evangelicals,” and spoke much about ‘the | Irishman, belonging to that section of the 
gospel.” which the more ardent of them fan- | Irish Church which coincided with the English 
cied that they and they alone had received, | ‘‘ Evangelicals,” except that in Ireland they 
and were commissioned to preach. This made | added politics to religion, and were outra- 
them a little obnoxious to their old-fashioned | geously and vehemently ‘‘ Orange”—a term of 
brethren ; but still they were undoubtedly a set | which, mercifully, the present generation has 


of very earnest, sincere, and hard-working cler- 
gymen, whose influence in the English, and more 
particularly the Irish Church, was beginning to 
be clearly felt; only it did not extend to such 
remote parishes as that of Ditchley. 

The Ditchley rector was a clergyman of the 
old school entirely. When still a young man 
he was presented to the living through family 
influence, and had fulfilled its duties decently, 
if rather grudgingly, his natural bias being in 
a contrary direction, and his natural disposi- 
tion being from this or some other reason cor- 
respondingly soured. He was a man of edu- 
cation and taste; had traveled much on the 
Continent when he was only a younger broth- 
er, and before it was expected that he would 
have dropped in, as he did, late in life, for the 
whole accumulation of the family property— 
alas! rather too late; for by that time Henry 
Oldham was a confirmed old bachelor. 

Since then he had crept on peacefully to sep- 
tuagenarianism, the last of his race. He never 
went to live at Oldham Court, but let it to stran- 
gers, and kept on his modest establishment at 
the Rectory, which was a very pretty place, hay- 
ing once been a monastery, with a beautiful gar- 
den, in which he greatly delighted, and over 
which he was said to spend extravagant sums, 
Otherwise he lived carefully, some thought pe- 
nuriously, but he was charitable enough to the 
poor of his parish; and he read prayers now 
and then, and preached a sermon, fifteen min- 
utes long, regularly once a month; which com- 
prised for him the whole duty of a clergyman. 

I have seen Mr. Oldham’s portrait, engraved 
after his death by the wish of his parishioners. 
He is represented sitting at his library-table, 
in gown and bands. His sermon lies before 
him, and he has the open Bible under his right 
hand, as in the portrait of the Reverend Sir 
Edward de Bougainville. But he is very un- 
like that admired individual, being a little spare 
old man, with a funny scratch wig, and a keen, 
caustic, though not unkindly expression ; more 
like a lawyer than a clergyman, and more like 
a country gentleman than either. 

Except this monthly sermon, and his neces- 


almost forgotten the meaning. 

Mr. Scanlan had been, in his native country, 
as Ditchley soon discovered—for he had no 
hesitation in betraying the fact—a popular 
preacher. Indeed, his principal piece of fur- 
niture in his temporary lodgings was his own 
portrait in that character, presented to him just 
before he left Dublin—and he maintained the 
| credit of a popular preacher still, On his very 
| first Sunday he took the parish by storm, He 
| literally ‘‘roused” the congregation, who were 
| accustomed to do nothing but sleep during the 
|sermon, But no one could sleep during that 
|of the new curate. He preached extempore, 
which of itself was a startling novelty, alarm- 
ing the old people a little, but delighting the 
younger ones. Then his delivery was so loud 
and energetic: he beat the pulpit cushion so 
impressively with his white ringed hand; and 
his sentences rolled off with such brilliant flu- 
ency. He never paused a moment for a word 
—ideas nobody asked for; and his mellifluous 
Irish accent sounded so original, so charming! 
His looks too—his abundance of black hair and 
| large blue-black eyes—Irish eyes—which he 
| knew how to make the very most of. Though 
he was short of stature and rather stumpy in 
figure compared to the well-grown young Sax- 
| ons about Ditchley, still all the Ditchley ladies 

at once pronounced him “exceedingly hand- 
| some,” and disseminated that opinion accord- 
| ingly. 

On the top of it—perhaps consequent upon 
it—came, after a Sunday or two, the further 
opinion, ‘‘ exceedingly clever.” Certainly Mr. 
Seanlan’s sermons were very unlike any thing 
ever before heard in Ditchley. He seized upon 
sacred subjects in a dashing, familiar way— 
handled them with easy composure ; illustra- 
ted them with all sorts of poetical similes, tak- 
en from every thing in heaven and earth; 
smothered them up with flowers of imagery— 
so that the original thought, if there was any 
| at all, became completely hidden in its multi- 
| plicity of adornments. 

Sometimes, in his extreme volubility of 
| speech, Mr. Scanlan used illustrations whose 











sary charities, which were no burden to him | familiarity almost approached the ludicrous, 
—Mr. Oldham being, as has been said, a very | thereby slightly scandalizing the sober people 
wealthy man, though nobody knew the precise of Ditchley. But they soon forgave him; 
amount of his wealth—the recior eft all his| when a man talks so much and so fast, he 
parish responsibilities to his curate, whom he | must make slips sometimes—and he was so 
had picked up, during one of his rare absences pleasant in his manner, so meekly subservient 
from home, soon after his former assistant in | to criticism, or so calmly indifferent to it, that 
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it soon died away; more especially as the rec- 
tor himself had the good taste and good feeling 
never to join in any thing that was said either 
for or against his curate. In which example 
he was followed by the better families of the 


place—stanch old Tories, with whom a cler- | 


gyman was a clergyman, and not amenable to 
the laws which regulate common men. They 
declared that whoever Mr. Oldham chose was 





| pediment, his wife. Great was the speculation 
concerning her—what kind of person she was 
likely to be. Imagination had full time to de- 
velop itself: for the curate occupied his lodg- 
ings alone for three months, during which time 
—as he confidentially, and not without much 
anxious and husband-like feeling, told the ma- 
| trons of the place—Mrs. Scanlan was awaiting 
at his mother’s house in Dublin the birth of 


} 


sure to be the right person, and were perfectly | their second child. 


satisfied. 

Mr. Oldham was satisfied too, or at least | 
appeared so. He always showed Mr. Scanlan 
every possible politeness, and professed himself 
perfectly contented with him—as he was with | 
most things that saved himself from trouble. | 
He had had in his youth a hard, in his age an | 
easy life; and if there was one thing he dis- 
liked more than another, it was taking trouble. 
The Irish exuberance of Mr. Scanlan filled up 
all gaps, socially as well as clerically, and lift- 
ed the whole weight of the parish from the 
old man’s shoulders, So, without any foolish 
jealousy, Mr. Oldham allowed his charming 
young curate to carry all before him; and 
moreover gave him a salary which, it was 
whispered, was far more than Mr. Heavisides 
had ever received; nay, more than was given 
to any curate in the neighborhood. But then 
Mr. Scanlan was so very superior a preacher ; 
and (alas! for the Ditchley young ladies when 
they found it out) he was already a married man. 

This last fact, when it leaked out, which it 
did not for a week or two, was, it must be 
owned, a considerable blow. The value of the 
new curate decreased at once. But Ditchley 
was too dull a place, and the young Irishman 
too great a novelty, for the reaction to be very 
serious. So, after a few cynical remarks of the 
sour-grape pattern, as to how very early and 
imprudently he must have married—the Irish 
always did—how difficult he would find it to 
keep a wife and family on a curate’s income, 
and how very inferior a person the lady would 
probably be—Mr. Scanlan’s star again rose, and 
he was generally accepted by the little commu- 
nity. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the Irish are 
unappreciated in. England—especially provin- 
cial England. Often the slow, bovine, solid 
Briton is greatly taken by the lively-tempered, 
easy, mercurial Celt, who both supplies a want 
and creates an excitement. <A gentlemanly, 
clever, and attractive young Hibernian will drop 
suddenly down upon an old-fashioned English 
country town, amuse the men, captivate the 
women, and end by putting his bridle on the 
neck of ever so many of these mild, stolid ag- 
ricultural animals—leading them by the nose 
completely for a little while—as did the gen- 
tleman who had just made his appearance in 
Ditchley. For weeks nothing was talked of 
but the Reverend Edward Scanlan—his brillient 
preaching, his good looks, his agreeable man- 
ners, Every girl in the town would have been 


Then he had a mother, and she had a house; 
two facts which, in the paucity of information 
concerning him, were eagerly seized upon and 
discussed exhaustively. Indeed these conjugal 
confessions seemed to open to the young man 


|all the maternal arms in Ditchley—Ditchley 


town, that is. The county families still hung 
back a little, pausing till they could discover 
something certain about Mr. Scanlan’s ante- 
cedents. 

This was not easy. Fifty years ago London 
itself was very far off from the West of England, 
and Ireland seemed a terra incognita, as distant 
as the antipodes. Nor, except letting fall in 
his conversation a good many titled names, 
which were recognized as belonging to the re- 
ligious aristocracy of the period, did Mr. Scan- 
lan say much about his family or connections. 
He was apparently that odd mixture of candor 
and secretiveness which is peculiarly Celtic— 
Highland and Irish. While voluble enough 
cuncerning himself personally, of his wife, his 
parents, and his relatives generally—who could 
not have been numerous, as he was an only 
child—he said remarkably little. 

It is a curious fact, and a contradiction to 
certain amusing legal fictions concerning the 
conjugal estate, that whatever a man may be, 
and however great a personage theoretically, 
practically his social status is decided by his 
wife. Not so much by her social status or ori- 
gin, as by the sort of woman she is in herself. 
King Cophetue may woo the beggar-maid, and 
if she has a queenly nature she will ma@ke an 
excellent queen; but if he chooses a beggar in 
royal robes they will soon drop off, and the 
ugly mendicant appear; then King Cophetua 
may turn beggar, but she will never make a 
queen, And so, in every rank of life, unless a 
man chooses a woman who is capable of keep- 
ing up at home the dignity which he labors for 
in the world, he will soon find his own progress 
in life sorely hampered and impeded, his use- 
fulness narrowed, his honors thrown away. 

Mr. Scanlan was no doubt a very charming 
man—dquite the gentleman, every body said; 
and his tastes and habits were those of a gen- 
tleman, at least of a person who has been well 
off all his life. Indeed, he every where gave 
the impression of having been brought up in 
great luxury as a child, with ponies to ride, 
unlimited shooting and fishing, ete.—the sort 
of life befitting a squire’s son ; on the strength 
of which, though a clergyman, he became hand 
in glove with all the rollicking squires’ sons 





in love with him but for that uncomfortable im- 


round about. 
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Ditchley puzzled itself a little concerning his | well believe it!—a certain difficulty in putting 
name. Scanlan did not sound very aristocrat- | intrusive questions, or indeed questions of any 
ic, but then English ears never appreciate Irish kind, to Mrs. Scanlan. They talked about her 
patronymics. The only time that any one in babies, of whom she seemed irrationally proud ; 
this neighborhood had ever seen it—(the fact | about her husband, to whose praises she list- 
was breathed about tenderly, and never reached | ened with a sweet, calm, appreciative smile ; 
the curate)—was upon a stray porter-bottle— | and then they went away, having found out 
“Scanlan and Co.’s Dublin stout”—but that | about her just as much as they knew the week 
might have been a mere coincidence; no doubt | before—viz., that she was Mrs. Scanlan. 
there were many Scanlans all over Ireland. Névertheless she burst upon Ditchley like a 
And even if it were not so—if Mr. Scanlan did | revelation ; this beautiful, well-bred young wo- 
really belong to the “ stout” family—what harm | man, who, though only the curate’s wife, living 
was it? Who had not heard of illustrious brew- in very common furnished lodgings, seemed 
ers? Whitbread in England, Guinness in Ire- fully the equal of every lady who called upon 
land—were they not names high in honor, es-| her. Yet she made nobody uncomfortable. 
pecially among the religious world of the day | Those who came to patronize forgot to do it, 
—the Evangelical set, which, however the old-| that was all; while the poorer and humbler 
fashioned, easy-going church people might dif- | ones, who, from her looks at church, had been 


fer from it, had undoubtedly begun to work a 
great revolution in the Establishment ? 

Mr. Scanlan belonged to it, and evidently glo- 
rified himself much in the fact. It was such 
an exceedingly respectable section of the com- 
munity: there were so many titled and wealthy 
names connected with it; even a poor curate 
might gather from his alliance therewith sec- 
ondary honor. Nevertheless, the county soci- 
ety, which was very select, and not easily ap- 
proachable, paused*in its judgment upon the 
Reverend Edward Scanlan until it had seen 
his wife. Then there was no longer any doubt 
concerning him. 

I should think not! I could imagine how 
she looked the first time she appeared in pub- 
lic, which was at church, for she arrived at 
Ditchley on a Saturday—arrived alone with 
her two babies—both babies, for one was just 

- fifteen months the elder of the other—and their 
nurse, a thorough Irishwoman, very young, very 
untidy, very faithful, and very ugly. Well could 
I picture the curate’s wife as she walked up the 
aisle—though perhaps her beauty would at first 
be hardly perceptible to these good Ditchley 
people, accustomed to fair Saxon complexions, 


at first a little afraid of her—doubting she 
would be ‘stand-offish” and disagreeable — 
found her so pleasant that they were soon quite 
at their ease, and went away to trumpet her 
praises far and near. 
| While she—how did she receive this praise, 
blame, or criticism? Nobody could find out. 
She had all the simplicity and naturalness of 
one who takes no trouble to assert a position 
which she has had all her life; is quite indif- 
| ferent to outside shows of wealth or conse- 
| quence, possessing that within which is inde- 
| pendent of either; easily accessible to all com- 
| ers; considering neither ‘** What do other peo- 
ple think of you?” nor ‘*I wonder what you are 
now thinking of me?” but welcoming each and 
| all with the calm, gentle graciousness of a lady 
who has been, to use the current phrase, “ thor- 
| oughly accustomed to good society.” 

Such was the wife whom, much to their sur- 
prise after all—for in none of their speculations 
had they quite reckoned upon such a woman 
—the new curate introduced to the parish of 

| Ditchley. 

She settled his status there, at once and per- 

|manently. Nay, she did more, for, with her 





plump figures, and cheeks rosy and round, | dignified candor, she explained at once the 
whereas hers were pale and thin, and her | facts which he had hitherto kept concealed ; 
eyes dark, with heavy circles underneath them. | not upon her neighbors’ first visit, but as soon 
Besides, she was very tall, and slender almost | as she grew at all into friendliness with them, 
to tenuity ; and her early maternity, combined | even expressing some surprise that neither Mr. 
with other cares, had taken from her the first Seanlan nor Mr. Oldham—who treated her with 
fresh bloom of youth. At nineteen she looked | great respect, and even had a dinner-party at 
rather older than her husband, though he was the Rectory in her honor—should have made 
her senior by some years. ‘ What a pity!” | public the very simple facts of the Scanlan fam- 
Ditchley said, in its comments upon her that ily history. Her Edward's father was a wealthy 
Sunday; ‘‘why will Irishwomen marry so | Dublin brewer—the identical “Scanlan and Co.” 
young ?”—until they found out she was not an |—who had brought his son up to the Church, 
Irishwoman at all. /and was just on the point of buying him a liv- 

What she was, or where she came from, they ing when some sudden collapse in trade came, 


had at first no means of guessing. She spoke | 
English perfectly. Nevertheless, as the ladies | 
who called upon her during the ensuing week 
detected, she had certainly some sort of for- 
eign accent; but whether French, German, or | 
Spanish, the untraveled natives of Ditchley were 
quite unable to discover. And even the bold- 


est and most inquisitive of them found—I can 


the firm failed, the old man died penniless, 
leaving his old wife with only her own small 
income to live upon, while the son was driven 
to maintain himself as best he could. Though 
he was a popular preacher, and very much sought 
after, still admiration brought no pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence; his fine friends slipped from 
him; no hope of preferment offered itself in 
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Ireland. At which conjuncture he met Mr. | gard to myself, this momentous question, Lady 
Oldham, made friends with him, and accepted | de Bougainville said to me, very solemnly—so 
a fat curacy in the land of the Saxons. , solemnly that I never forgot her words : 

This was the whole—a very plain statement, ‘* Remember, Winifred, love alone is not suf- 
involving no mystery of any kind. Nor con- ‘ficient in marriage. But, wanting love, nothing 
cerning herself was there aught to disguise. | else suffices—no outward suitability, no tie of 
When her peculiar accent, and certain foreign | gratitude or duty. All break like threads be- 
ways she had, excited a few harmless wonder- | fore the wrench of the ever-grinding wheel of 
ings, Mrs. Scanlan satisfied them all in the | daily cares. I had a difficult married life, my 
briefest but most unhesitating way, telling how) dear, but it would have been ten times more 
she was of French extraction, her parents be- | so if, when I married, I had not loved my hus- 
ing both of an old Huguenot family, belonging | band.” 
to the ancienne noblesse. This latter fact she| I find that instead of telling a consecutive 
did not exactly state until her visitors noticed | story, I am mixing up confusedly the near and 
a coronet on an old pocket-handkerchief; and the far away. But it is nearly impossible to 
then she answered, quite composedly, that her | avoid this. Many things, obviously, I have to 
late father, a teacher in Dublin, and very poor, | guess at. Given the two ends of a fact I must 
was the Vicomte de Bougainville. | imagine the middle; but I shall imagine as 

Here at once I give the clew to any small se- | little as ever Ican. And I have two clews to 
cret which may hitherto have thrown dust in| guide me through the labyrinth—clews which 
the reader’s eyes, but I shall attempt this no | have never failed through all those years, 
more. It must be quite clear to all persons of | Every Saturday night, when her children were 
common penetration who was the lady I am in bed, her week’s duties done, and her hus- 
describing. band arranging his sermon, a task he always 

Mademoiselle Josephine de Bougainville was | put off till the last minute, sitting up late to 
the only child of her parents, who had met and | do it—and she never went to bed until he was 
married late in life, both being poor émigrés be- | gone, and she could shut up the house herself 
longing to the same family, driven from France | —this quiet hour Mrs. Scanlan always devoted 
by the first Revolution. The mother was al-|to writing a journal, It Was in French, not 
ready dead when Josephine was given, at the English; and very brief: a record of facts, 
early age of sixteen, to Edward Scanlan. I | not feelings; events, not moralizings: but it 
think, in spite of many presumptions to the was kept with great preciseness and accuracy. 
contrary, that undoubtedly she married him | And, being in French, was private; since, 
from love, as he her. Perhaps, considering | strange to say, her husband had never taken 
her extreme youth and her French bringing | the trouble to learn the language. 
up, it was not exactly the right sort of love—| Secondly, Lady de Bougainville had one cu- 
not the love which we like to see our English | rious superstition: she disliked burning even 
daughters marry with, quite independent of the the smallest scrap of paper. Every letter she 
desire of parents or friends, trusting to no in- | had ever received she kept arranged in order, 
fluence but that of their own honest hearts; | and ticketed with its date of receipt and the 
but still it was love, and Edward Scanlan, a | writer’s name. Thus, had she been a celebra- 
good-looking, ardent,’impulsive young fellow, | ted personage, cursed with a biographer, the 
was just the sort of lover that would be.attract- | said biographer would have had no trouble at 
ive to sweet sixteen. I believe he fell in love | all in arranging his data and gathering out of 
with her at church, violently and desperately ; | them every possible evidence, except perhaps 
and his parents, who never said him nay in any | the truth, which lies deeper than any external 
thing, and who had the shrewdness to seé that | facts. Many a time I laughed at her for this 
her beauty and her good birth formed an excel- | peculiarity of hers; many.a time I declared 
lent balance to the Scanlan money—nay, would | that were I a notable person I would take care 
be rather an advantage to the same—instead | to give those who came after me as much trou- 
of resisting, encouraged the marriage. They | ‘ble as possible: instituting such periodical in- 
applied to M. de Bougainville for his daugh- | cremations as would leave the chronicler of my 
ter's hand, and the poor o!¢ Vicomte, starving | life with no data to traffic upon, but keep him 
in bis garret, was glad enough to bestow it—to | in a state of wholesome bewilderment concern- 
see his child safe settled in a home of her own, | ing me. At which Lady de Bougainville only 
and die. | smiled, saying, “‘ What does it matter? Why 

He might have used some persuasion; she | need you care ?” 
might have thought, French fashion, that it was It may be so. As we decline toward our 
right to marry whomsoever her father wished, | end, the projected glory and peace of the life 
and so bent her will cheerfully to his, But I | to come may throw into dimness all this present 
am sure she did not marry against her will, | life: we may become indifferent to all that has 
from the simple fact that, to a nature like hers, | happened to us, and all that people may say 
a marriage without love, or for any thing ex- and think of us after we are gone. She did, 
cept love, would have been, at any age, alto- | I know. And I might feel the same myself, 
gether impossible. Besides, I have stronger if I had no children. 
evidence still, Once, in discussing, with re-; Those two children of hers, the little girl and 
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“THIS QUIET HOUR MRS. SCANLAN DEVOTED TO WRITING A JOURNAL” 


boy, were enough of themselves to make life 
begin brightly for young Mrs. Scanlan, even in 
the dull town of Ditchley. And it was the 
bright time of year, when Ditchley itself caught 
the reflected glow of the lovely country around 
it—rich, West of England country; wide, green, 
heaving pasture-lands, and lenes full of spring 
flowers. The first time her little César came 
home with his chubby hands holding, or rather 
dropping, a mass of broken blue hyacinths, his 
mother snatched him in her arms and smoth- 
ered him with kisses. She felt as if her own 
childhvod were come over again in that of her 
children. 

Besides, the sudden collapse of fortune, which 
had brought so many changes, brought one bless- 
ing, which was a very great one to Josephine 
Scanlan. Hitherto the young couple had nev- 
er had a separate home. The old couple, con- 
sidering—perhaps not unwisely—that the wife 
was so young and the husband so thoughtless, 
and that they themselves had no other children, 
brought them home to live with them in their 
grand house; which combined establishment 
had lasted until the crash came. 

It could scarcely have been a life altogether 
to Josephine’s taste; though I believe her fa- 
ther and mother-in-law were very worthy peo- 
ple — quite uneducated, having ‘‘made them- 
selves,” but gentle, kind, and good. If ever 
she did speak of them it was always with ten- 
derness. Still, to the poor émigrés’ daughter, 
brought up in all the traditions of ‘‘ blue blood ;” 
taught to take as her standard of moral excel- 


lence the chivalry which holds honor as the 
highest good, and socially, to follow that per- 
fect simplicity which indicates the truest refine- 
ment—to such a one there must always have 
been something jarring in the rude, lavish lux- 
ury of these nouveaux riches, who, being able to 
get any thing through their money, naturally 
concluded that money was every thing. Though 
her fetters were golden, still, fetters they were : 
and though she must have worn them with a 
smiling, girlish grace—she was so much of a 
child, in years and in character—yet I have no 
doubt she felt them sometimes. When, all in 
a day, they dropped off like spiders’ webs, I am 
afraid young Mrs, Scanlan was not near so un- 
happy as she ought to have been; nay, was 
conscious of a certain sense of relief and ex- 
hilaration of spirits. It was like passing out 
of a hot-house into the free pure air outside ; 
and, though chilling at first, the change was 
wonderfully strengthening and refreshing. 

The very first shock of it had nerved the shy, 
quiet girl into a bright, brave, active woman, 
ready to do all that was required of her, and 
more; complaining of nothing, and afraid of 
nothing. Calmly she had lived on with her 
mother-in-law, amidst the mockeries of depart- 
ed wealth, till the house and furniture at Merri- 
on Square could be sold; as calmly, in a little 
lodging at Kingstown, had she waited the birth 
of her second child; and then, with equal fear- 
lessness, had traveled from Ireland with the 
children and Bridget, alone and unprotected, 
though it was the first time in her life she had 
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ever done such a thing. But she did it thank- 
fully and happily; and she was happy and 
thankful now. 

True, neither Mr. nor Mrs. Scanlan felt at 
first the full weight of their changed fortunes. 
The grand sweep of every thing had not been 
so complete, or else it had been managed so 
ingeniously—as wide-awake people can manage 
these little affairs—as to leave them out of the 
wreck a good many personal luxuries. By the 
time the picturesque little cottage—which, be- 
ing on the rector’s land, he had put into good 
repair and recommended as a suitable habita- 
tion for his curate—was ready, there errived 
by sea, from Dublin, quite enough of furniture 
—the remnant of old splendoxs—to maKe it very 
comfortable; nay, almost every lady, in paying 
the first call upop Mrs. Scanlan at Wren’s Nest, 
said, admiringly, ‘‘ What a pretty home you 
have got!” 

Then when Mrs, Scanlan returned the visits, 
and, the term of mourning for her parents- 
in-law having expired, accepted a few invita- 
tions round about, she did so in clothes which, 
if a little unfashionable in Dublin, were re- 
garded as quite modern in Ditchley; garments 
so handsome, so well arranged, and so grace- 
fully put on that some of his confidential ma- 
tron friends said to Mr. Scanlan, ‘‘ How charm- 
ingly your wife dresses! Any one could see 
she was a Frenchwoman by the perfection of 
her toilet.” At which Mr. Scanlan was, of 
course, excessively delighted, and admired his 
beautiful wife more than ever because other 
people admired her so much. 

He, too, was exceedingly ‘‘ jolly”—only that 
word had not then got ingrafted in the English 
language—in spite of his loss of fortune. The 
result of it did not as yet affect him personally ; 
none of his comforts were curtailed to any great 
extent. ‘‘ Roughing it” in lodgings, with every 
good house in the parish open to him whenever 
he chose to avail himself of the hospitality, had 
been not such a very hard thing. Nor was 
**love in a cottage,” in summer-time, with roses 
and jasmines clustering about the door, and ey- 
ery body who entered it praising the taste and 
skill of his wife, within and without the house, 
and saying how they envied such a scene of 
rural felicity, by any means an unpleasant 
thing. 

In truth, the curate sometimes scarcely be- 
lieved he was a poor man at all, or in anywise 
different from the Edward Scanlan with whom 
every thing had gone so smoothly since his cra- 
dle, for his parents having married late in life 
had their struggle over before he was born. 
He still dressed with his accustomed taste—a 
little florid, perhaps, but not bad taste; he had 
always money in his pocket, which he could 
spend or give away, and he was equally fond 
of doing both. He had not, naturally, the 
slightest sense of the individual or relative 
value of either sovereigns or shillings, no more 
than if they had been dead leaves, This pe- 
culiarity had mattered little once, when he was 


a rich young fellow; now, when it did matter, 
it was difficult to conquer. 

His mother had said to Josephine on parting 
—almost the last thing she did say, for the old 
woman died within the year—‘‘ Take care of 
poor Edward, and look after the money your- 
self, my dear, or it ‘ll burn a hole in his pockets 
—it always did.” And Josephine had laughed 
at the phrase with an almost childish amuse- 
ment and total ignorance of what it meant and 
implied. She understood it too well afterward. 

But not now. Not in the least during that 
first sunshiny summer, which made Ditchley so 
pleasant and dear to her the. the charm lasted 
through many and many a sunless summer and 
dreary winter. Her husband she had all to 
herself, for the first time; he was so fond of 
her, so kind to her; she went about with him 
more than she had ever been able to do since 
her marriage; taking rambles to explore the 
country, paying amusing first visits together to 
investigate and criticise the Ditchley society ; 
receiving as much attention as if they were a 

thew married couple ; and even as to themselves, 

having as it were their honey-moon over again, 
only a great deal more gay and more comfort- 
able. It was indeed a very happy life for Mr. 
and Mrs. Scanlan. 

As for the babies, they were in an earthly 
paradise. Wren’s Nest was built among the 
furze-bushes of a high common, as a wren’s 
nest should be; and the breezes that swept 
over were so fresh and pure that the two little 
delicate faces soon began to grow brown with 
health—César’s especially. The infant, Adri- 
enne, had always been a small fragile thing. 
But César grew daily into a real boy, big, 
hearty, and strong; and Bridget showed him 
off wherever she went as one of the finest chil- 
dren of the neighborhood. 

Thus time went on, marching upon flowers ; 
still he did march, steadily, remorselessly. But 
it was not till the fall of the year, when a long 
succession of wet days and weeks made Wren’s 
Nest look—as a wren’s nest might be expected 
to look in wintry weather—that the Scanlans 
woke up to the recollection that they were act- 
ually ‘‘ poor” people. 


—_-.——— 


CHAPTER II. 


Wnuat are ‘‘ poor” people—such as I have just 
stated the curate of Ditchley and his wife to 
be? 

Few questions can be more difficult to an- 


swer. ‘“ Poor” is an adjective of variable value. 
I compassionate my next neighbor as a ‘‘ poor” 
woman, because she lives in a small tumble- 
down cottage at the end of my garden, and has 
nine children, and a sick husband. While my 
next neighbor but one, who drives about in her 
carriage and pair, no doubt compassionates me, 
because in all weathers I have to go on foot. 
Often when she sweeps past me, trudging along 





our muddy lanes, and we bow and smile, I can 
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detect a lurking something, half pity—half—no, | 


she is too kind for scorn!—in her face, which 
exceedingly amuses me. For I know that if 
her carriage meets the little chaise and ponies, 
driven by the lovely Countess whose seat is four 
miles off, the said Countess will be greatly en- 
vied by my wealthy neighbor, whose husband 
has only one handsome house to live in, while 
the Earl has six. 


‘ = we a? 
Thus, you see, “‘ poor” is a mere adjective of | 


comparison. 

But when I call the Scanlans ‘‘ poor,” it was be- 
cause their income was not equal to their almost 
inevitable expenditure. Theirs was the sharpest 
form of poverty, which dare not show itself as 
such; which has, or thinks it has, a certain posi- 
tion to keep up, and therefore must continually 
sacrifice inside comforts to outside shows. How 
far this is necessary or right remains an open 
question—I have my own opinion on the sub- 
ject. But one thing is certain, that a curate, 
obliged to appear as a gentleman, and mix free- 
ly in other gentlemen’s society—to say nothing 
of his having, unfortunately, the tastes and ne- 
cessities of a gentleman—is in a much harder 
position than any artisan, clerk, or small shop- 
keeper who has the same number of pounds a 
year to live upon. Especially when both have 
the same ever-increasing family, only a rather 
different sort of family, to bring up upon it. 

When Mr, Scanlan’s stock of ready-money— 
that “running account” in the Ditchley bank, 
which he had thought so inexhaustible, but 


which ran away as fast as a centipede before | 


Mr. Scanlan had gone into Ditchley in the 
forenoon, and his wife had been busy making 
all sorts of domestic arrangements for a change 
that would rather increase than diminish the 
family expenditure, and holding a long con- 
sultation with her one servant as to a little plan 
| she had, which would lighten both their hands, 
and indeed seemed, with present prospects, al- 
most a necessity. 

For, hard-working woman as Bridget was— 
} ang when there is found an industrions, con- 
scientious, tidy Irishwoman, how she wil! work! 
with all her heart in it too—still Wren’s Nest 
in winter and Wren’s Nest in summer were two 
very different abodes. You can not keep a 
| little cottage as warm as a good-sized house, or 
as neat either, especially when the said little 
| cottage has two little people in it just of the age 
when rich parents find it convenient to exile 
their children to safe nurseries at the top of 
| the house, to be ‘tout of the way.” Wren’s 
Nest, quite large enough when César and Adri- 
| enne were out on the common from morning 
till night, became small wlien the poor little 
| things had to be shut up in it all day long. 
| Their voices—not always sweet—sometimes 
|rang through it in a manner that even their 
/mother found rather trying. As to their fa- 
| ther—but Mrs. Scanlan had already began to 
| guess at one fact, which all young married wo- 
men have to discover—that the more little ciiil- 
| dren are kept out of their father’s way the bet- 
ter for all parties. 


| Moreover, Josephine’s husband still enjoyed 


the year was out—when this sum was nearly at his wife's company far too well not to grumble 
an end, the young husband opened his eyes | a little when she stinted him of it for the sake 


wide, with a kind of angry astonishment. His | of her babies. He excessively disliked the idea 
first thought was, that his wife had been spend- of her becoming ‘‘a family woman,” as he called 


ing money a great deal too fast. ‘This was pos- | 
sible, seeing she was still but a novice in house- | 
keeping, and besides she really did not know 
how much she had to keep house upon, For 
her husband, proud of his novel dignity as mas- 
ter of a family, had desired her to ‘* leave every 
thing to him—just ask him for what she want- 


it, swallowed up in domestic cares. Why not 
leave all that to the servants? He still said 
‘* servants,” forgetting that there was now but 
one. Often, to please him—it was so sweet to 
please him always !—Mrs, Scanlan would resign 
many a necessary duty, or arrange her duties 
so that she could sit with him alone in the par- 


ed, and he would always give it to her: a man 
should avays be left to manage his own af- 
fairs.” And Josephine, dutifully believing this, 
had smiled at the recollection of her mother-in- 
law's caution, thinking how much better a wife 


lor, listening while he talked or read—listening 
with one ear, while the other was kept open to 
the sounds in the kitchen, where Bridget might 
be faintly heard, going about her work and 
crooning the while some Irish ditty, keeping 
knew her husband than his own parents ever | baby on one arm while she did as much as she 
did, and cheerfully assented. Consequently, | could of the household work with the other. 
she made not a single inquiry as to how their} Poor Bridget! With all her good-will, of 
money stood, until there was no money left to | course, under such circumstances, things were 
inquire after. |not done as well as they ought to have been, 

This happened on a certain damp November nor were the children taken such care of as 
day—she long remembered the sort of day it their anxious mother thought right. Wauen 
was, and the minutiz of all that happened on there was a third child impending some addi- 
it; for it was the first slight lifting up of that tional household help became indispensable, 
golden haze of happiness—the first opening of | and it was on this subject that she and Bridget 
her eyes unto the cold, cheerless land that she were laying their heads together—very different 
was entering; the land where girlish dreams heads, certainly, though the two young women 
and ideal fancies are not, and all pleasures that —mistress and maid, were nearly the same age. 
exist therein, if existing at all, must be taken| Let me pause for a moment to draw Bridget 
after a different fashion, and enjoyed in a dif- | Halloran’s portrait—lovingly, for she was a great 
ferent sort of way. friend of mine, 
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She was very ugly, almost the ugliest woman 
I ever knew; and she must have been just the 
same in youth as in age, probably uglier, for 
time might by then have ironed out some of the 
small-pox seams which contributed not a Ittle 
to the general disfigurement of her features. 
True, she never could have had much features 
to boast of, hers being the commonest type of 
Irish faces, flat, broad, round as an apple-dump- 
ling, with a complexion of the dumpling hue 
and soddenness. There was a small dough- 
pinch for the nose, a wide slit for the mouth, 
two beady black-currants of eyes—and you had 
Bridget Halloran’s face complete. Her figure 
was short and sturdy, capable of infinite exer- 
tion and endurance; but as for grace and beau- 
ty, not even in her teens did it possess one sin- 
gle line. Her sole charm was that peculiarly 
Hibernian one-—a great mass of very fine blue- 
black hair, which she hid under a cap, and no- 
body ever saw it. 

But Nature, which had been so niggardly to 
this poor woman in outward things, compen- 
sated for it by putting into her the brightest, 
bravest, truest, peasant nature-—the nature of 
the Irish peasant who, being blessed with a 
double share of both heart and brains, is capa- 
ble alike of any thing good and any thing bad. 
Bridget, no doubt, had her own capacities for 
the latter, but they had remained undeveloped ; 
while all the good in her had grown, month by 
month, and day by day, ever since, at little 
César’s birth, she came as nurse-maid into the 
service of young Mrs. Scanlan. 

To her mistress she attached herself at once 
with the passionate admiration that ugliness 
sometimes conceives for beauty, coarseness for 
grace and refinement. And, they being thrown 
much together, as mothers and nurse-maids 
are, or ought to be, this admiration settled into 
the most faithful devotion that is possible to 
human nature. At any time, I think, Bridget 
would composedly have gone to be hanged for 
the sake of her mistress; or rather, dying be- 
ing a small thing to some people, I think she 
would have committed for her sake any crime 
that necessitated hanging. Which is still not 
saying much, as Bridget’s sole consciousness of, 
and distinction between, right and wrong was, 
whether or not Mrs. Scanlan considered it so. 

But I have said enough to indicate what 
sort of person this Irish girl was, and explain 
why the other girl—still no more than a girl in 
years, though she was mistress and mother— 
held toward her a rather closer relation than 
most ladies do with their servants nowadays. 
Partly, because Bridget was of Irish, and Mrs, 
Scanlan of French birth, and in both countries 
the idiosyncrasy of the people makes the tie 
* between the server and the served a little dif- 
ferent from what it is in England. Also, be- 
cause the enormous gulf externally between 
Josephine Scanlan née De Bougainville, and 
Bridget Halloran, nobody's daughter (being tak- 
en from a foundling hospital), was crossed easi- 
er than many lesser distances, especially by that 





slender, firm, almost invisible, but indestructi- 
ble bond of a common nature—a nature wholly 
womanly, They understood one another, these 
two, almost without a word, on the simple 
ground of womanhood. 

They were discussing anxiously the many, 
and to them momentous arrangements for the 
winter, or rather early spring—the new-comer 
being expected with the violets—but both sery- 
ant and mistress had quite agreed on the neces- 
sity of a little twelve-year-old nurse-maid, and 
had even decided on the village school girl 
whom they thought most suitable for the office, 
And then Bridget, seeing her mistress look ex- 
cessively tired with all her morning’s exer- 
tions, took the children away into the kitchen, 
and made their mother lie down on the sofa 
underneath the window, where she could see 
the line of road across the common, and watch 
for Mr. Scanlan’s return home. 

She was tired, certainly; weary with the 
sacred weakness, mental and bodily of impend- 
ing maternity, but she was neither depressed 
nor dejected. It was not her nature to be 
either. God had given her not only strength, 
but great elasticity of temperament; she had 
been a very happy-hearted girl as Josephine de 
Bougainville, and she was no less so as Jose- 
phine Scanlan. She had had a specially hap- 
py summer—the happiest, she thought, since 
she was married; her husband had been so 
much more her own, and she had enjoyed to the 
full the pleasure of being sole mistress in her 
own house, though it was such a little one. I 
am afraid, if questioned, she would not for one 
moment have exchanged Wren’s Nest for Mer- 
rion Square. 

Nor—equal delusion!—would she have ex- 
changed her own husband, the poor curate of 
Ditchley, for the richest man alive, or for all 
the riches he had possessed when she first knew 
him. She was very fond of him just as he was, 
She greatly enjoyed his having no valet, and 
requiring her to wait upon him hand and foot; 
it was pleasanter to her to walk across the 
country, ever so far, clinging to his arm, than 
to be driven along in state, sitting beside him 
in the grand carriage. And beyond expres- 
sion sweet to her were the quiet evenings which 
had come since the winter set in, when no din- 
ner parties were possible, and after the chil- 
dren were gone to bed the young father and mo- 
ther sat over the fire, as close together as lovers, 
and making love quite as foolishly sometimes. 

“‘T suspect, after all, I was made to be a 
poor man’s wife,” Josephine would sometimes 
say to herself, and think over all her duties in 
that character, and how she could best fulfill 
them, so that her Edward might not miss hig 
lost riches the least in the world, seeing he had 
gained, as she had, so much better things. 

She lay thinking of him on this wise, very 
tenderly, when she saw him come striding up 
to the garden-gate ; and her heart beat quick- 
er, as it did still— oolish, fond creature !—at 
the sight of her young husband-—her girlhood’s 
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“SHE LAY THINKING OF HIM ON THIS WISE, TENDERLY.” 


love. She made an effort to rise and meet him 
with a bright face and open arms, 

But his were closed, and his countenance was 
dark as night—a very rare thing for the good- 
tempered, easy-minded Edward Scanlan. 

‘What is the matter, dear? Are you ill? 
Has any thing happened ?” 

‘‘Happened, indeed! I should think so! 
Do you mean to say you don’t know—that you 
never guessed? Look there!” 

He threw over to her one of those innocent- 
looking, terrible little books called bank-books, 
and went and flung himself down on the sofa 
in exceeding discomposure. 

“What is this ?”—opening it with some cu- 
riosity, for she had never seen the volume be- 
fore; he had kept it in his desk, being one of 
those matters of business which, he said, “‘a 
woman couldn’t understand.” 

‘*Nonsense, Josephine! 
knew.” 

‘* What did I know ?” 

“That you have been spending so much 


Of course you 





“Our account overdrawn! What does that 
mean ?” she said—not answering, except by a 
gentle sort of smile, the first half of his sen- 
tence. For she could not have been married 
these five years without learning one small fact 
—that her Edward sometimes made “large” 
statements, which had to be received cum grano, 
as not implying more than half he said, espe- 
cially when he was a little vexed. 

‘“*Mean! It means, my dear, that we have 
not a half-penny left in the bank, and that we 
owe the bank two pounds five—no, seven—I 
never can remember those stupid shillings !— 
over and above our account.” 

““Why did they not tell you before ?” 

“Of course they thought it did not matter. 
A gentleman like me would always keep a 
banker’s account, and could at any time put 
more money in. But I can't. I have not a 
penny-piece in the world besides my paltry sal- 
ary. And itis all your fault—all your fault, 
Josephine.” 

Mrs. Scanlan was startled. Not that it was 


money that you have nearly ruined me. Odur| the first time she had been spoken to crossly 


. o ” 
account is overdrawn, 


| by her husband: such an idyllic state of con- 
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cord is quite impossible in ordinary married life, | them more heavily than usual this Christmas, 


and in this work-a-day world, where men’s tem-|To say nothing of another expense—and a 
pers, and women’s too, are rubbed up the wrong | strange pang shot through the young mother’s 
way continually; but he had never spoken to| heart, to think that it should ever take the 
her with such sharp injustice. She felt it acute- | shape of a burden instead of a blessing—the 
ly ; and then pansed to consider whether it were | third little olive-branch that was soon to sprout 
not possible that Edward was less to bl-me than | up round that tiny table. 
she. For she loved him; and, :o fond, ideal- ‘** Edward,” she said, looking at him entreat- 
izing love, while the ideal remains unbroken, | ingly—almost tearfully, as if a sudden sense of 
it is so much easier to accuse one’s self than the | her weakness had come upon her, and instinct- 
object beloved. | ively she turned to her husband for help: ‘“ Ed- 
“Tt may be my fault, my friend”—she often | ward, tell me, if we can get no money, not till 
called him, affectionately, “‘ my friend,” as she | May, from Mr, Oldham, what am I to do—in 
remembered hearing her mother address her | March?” 
father as ‘‘ mon ami,” and it was her delight to| ‘* Bless my soul, I had forgotten that!” and 
think that the word was no misnomer—every | the young man spoke in a tone of extreme an- 
woman’s husband should be, besides all else, | noyance. ‘‘You should have thought of it 
her best, and dearest, and closest “friend.” | yourself; indeed, you should have thought of 
“But if it is my fault I did not mean it, Ed-| every thing a little more. March! how very 
ward. It was because I did not understand. | inconvenient. Well, it can’t be helped. You 
Sit down here, and try to make me under- | must just manage as well as you can.” 
stand,” ‘* Manage as well as I can,” repeated Jose. 
She spoke quite cheerfully, not in the least | phine, slowly, and lifted up in his face her great, 
comprehending how matters stood, nor how se- | dark, heavy eyes. Perhaps she saw something 
rious was the conjuncture. When it dawned | in that face which she had never seen before, 
upon her—for, though so young and inexperi- | some line which implied it was a weaker face, 
enced, she had plenty of common-sense, and a | a shallower face than at first appeared. She 
remarkably clear head at business—she looked | had been accustomed to love it without reading 
extremely grave. it much—certainly without criticising it; but 
**T think Ido understand now. You put all} now her need was hard. Still harder, too, 
the money we had, which was a hundred pounds, | when wanting it most, to come for comfort 
into the bank, and you have fetched it out for | and find none; or, at least, so little that it was 
me whenever I asked you for it, or whenever | almost none. ‘He does not understand,” she 
you wanted some yourself, without looking how | said to herself, and ceased speaking. 
the account stood—the ‘ balance,’ don’t you call| “It is very, very provoking, altogether most 
it?—and when you went to the bank to-day, | unfortunate,” continued the curate, “But I 
you found we had spent it all, and there was | suppose you can manage, my dear; laborers’ 
nothing left. Isn't that it?” wives do with half the comforts that I hope you 
** Exactly so. What a sharp little girl you | will have. Oh dear, a poor curate is much 
are; how quickly you have taken it all in!” | worse off than a day-laborer! But as to the 
said he, a little more good-tempered, having | little nurse-maid you were speaking to me about 
got rid of his crossness by its first ebullition, | this morning, of course you will see at once that 
and being relieved to find how readily she for- | such an additional outlay would be quite impos- 
gave it, and how quietly she accepted the whole | sible. She would eat as much as any two of 
thing. For he had a lurking consciousness | us; and, indeed, we shall have quite enough 
that, on the whole, he had been a little ‘‘ fool- | mouths to fill—rather too many.” 
ish,” as he called it himself, and was not alto- “Too many!” 
gether free from blame in the transaction. It was but a chance word, but it had stabbed 
“Yes, I think I have taken it all in,” said | her like a sword—the first actual wound her 
she, meditatively, and turning a shade palcr, | hnshand had ever given her. And, by nature, 
**T comprehend that the money I wanted I can Josephine Scanlan was a woman of very acute 
not get; that we shall be unable to get any more | feelings, sensitive to the slightest wound ; not 
money for any thing until Mr. Oldham pays you | to her pride, or her self-esteem, but to her af- 
your next half-yearly salary.” fections and her strong sense of right and jus- 
**Just so. But don’t you vex yourself, my | tice. She answered not a syllable; she turfed 
love. It will not signify. We can live upon | away quietly—and stood looking out of the win- 
credit ; my father lived upon credit for I don’t | dow toward where Ditcnley church-spire rose 
know how long.” through the rainy mist. Then she thought, with 
Josephine was silent—through sheer igno- | a sudden, startling fancy, of the church-yard be- 
rance. Her translation of the word “credit” | low it, where a grave might open yet—a grave 
was moral virtue, universal respect: and she | for both mother and babe—and so save the lit- 
liked to think how deeply her husband was re- | tle household from being ‘‘ too many.” 
spected in the town; but still she did not un-| It was an idea so dreadful, so wicked, that 
derstand how his good name would suffice to | she thrust it from her in haste and shame, and 
pay his butcher’s and baker’s bills, and other | turned back to her husband, trging to speak in 
expenses, which seemed to have fallen upon | a cheerful voice of other things. 
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“But what about the two pounds five, or 
seven—which js it ?—that you owe the bank? 
Of course we must pay it.” 

‘Oh no, they will trust me; they know I am 
a gentleman.” 

* But does not a gentleman always pay? My 
father thought so. Whatever comforts we went 
without, if the landlord came up for our rent it 
was ready on the spot. My father used to say, 
‘ Noblesse oblige.’” 

‘¢Your father,” began Mr. Scanlan, with a 
slight sneer in his tone, but stopped. For there 
stood opposite to him, looking at him with stead- 
fast eyes, the poor Vicomte’s daughter, the beau- 
tiful girl he had married—the woman who was 
now his companion for life, in weal or woe, evil 
report or good report. She might not have 
meant it—probably was wholly unconscious of 
the fact—but she stood more erect than usual, 
with all the blood of the De Bougainvilles rising 
in her thin cheeks and flaming in her sunken 
eyes. 

" «TJ should not like to ask the bank to trust 
us, Edward ; and there is no need. I paid all 
my bills yesterday for the month, but there are 
still three sovereigns left in my purse. You 
can take them and pay. Will you? At 
once ?” . 

“There is no necessity. What a terrible 
hurry you are in! How you do bother a man! 
But give me the money.” 

“Edward!” As he snatched at the offered 
purse, half jest, half earnest, she detained him. 
“Kiss me! Don’t go away angry with me. 
We are never surely beginning to quarrel ?” 

“Not a bit of it. Only—well, promise to be 
more careful another time.” 

She promised, almost with a sense of contri- 
tion, though she did not exactly know what she 
had to repent of. But when hef husband was 
gone up stairs, and she lay down again, and be- 
gan calmly thinking the matter over, her sense 
of justice righted itself, and she saw things 
clearer—alas! only too clear. 

She knew she had erred, but not in the way 
Edward thought: in quite a contrary direction. 
How could she, a mistress and mother of a fam- 
ily, have been so unwise as to take every thing 
upon trust, live merrily all that summer, sup- 
plying both herself and the household with ev- 
ery thing they needed, without inquiring a syl- 
lable about the money ; where it all came from, 
how long it would last, and whether she was 
justified in thus expending it! 

“ Of course, Edward did not think, could not 
calculate—it was never his way. His poor mo- 
ther was right ; this was my business, and I have 
neglected it. But I was so ignorant. And so 
happy—so happy !” 

Her heart seemed to collapse with a strange, 
cold fear—a forewarning that henceforward she 
might not too often haye that excuse of happi- 
ness. It was with difficulty that she restrained 
herself before her husband ; and the minute he 
had left her—which he did rather carelessly, 
and quite satisfied she was ‘‘all right now”— 





she burst into such hysterical sobbing that 
Bridget in the kitchen heard and came in. 

But when, with fond Irish familiarity, the 
girl entreated to know what was the matter, 
and whether she should run and feteh the mas- 
ter, Mrs. Scanlan gave a decided negative, 
which surprised Bridget as much as these hys- 
terical tears, 

Bridget and her master were not quite upon 
as good terms as Bridget and her mistress. Mr. 
Scanlan disliked ugly people; also, he treated 
servants generally with a certain roughness and 
lordliness, which some people think it necessary 
to show, just to prove the great difference be- 
tween them and their masters, which otherwise 
might not be sufficiently discernible. 

But when she saw him from the window strid- 
ing across the common toward Ditchley, leaving 
the house and never looking behind him, though 
he, and he only, must have been the cause of 
his wife's agitation, either by talking to her in 
some thoughtless way, or telling her some piece 
of bad news which he ought to have had the 
sense to keep to himself, Bridget felt extremely 
angry with Mr. Scanlan, 

However, she was wise enough to hold her 
tongue, and devote ali her efforts to soothe and 
quiet her mistress, which was finally effected by 
a most fortunate domestic catastrophe; César 
and little Adrienne being found quarreling over 
the toasting-fork which Bridget had dropped in 
her hurry, and which was so hot in the prongs 
that both burned their fingers, and tottered 
screaming to their mother’s sofa. This brought 
Mrs, Scanlan to herself at once. She sat up, 
cuddled them to her bosom, and began comfort- 
ing them as mothers can—by which she soon 
comforted herself likewise. Then she looked 
up at Bridget, who stood by her, silent and grim 
—poor Bridget’s plain face was always so very 
grim when she was silent—and made a half ex- 
cuse or apology. 

*“T can’t think what made me turn so ill, 
Bridget. I have been doing almost nothing all 
day.” 

“Doing! No, ma’am, it’s not doing, it’s talk- 
ing,” replied Bridget, with a severe and impress- 
ive emphasis, which brought the color to her 
mistress’s cheeks, ‘ But the master’s gone to 
Ditchley, I think, and he can’t be back just yet,” 
she added, triumphantly}; as if the master's ab- 
sence at this crisis, if a discredit to himself, was 
a decided benefit to the rest of the household. 

*“*T know. He has gone on business,” said 
Mrs. Scanlan. And then the business he had 
gone upon came back upon her mind in all its 
painfulness ; she turned so deadly white once 
more that Bridget was frightened. 

“Oh, ma’am!” she cried, ‘‘ what in the 
world has happened ?” 

(Here I had better state that I make no at- 
tempt to give Bridget’s brogue. Indeed, when 
I knew her she had almost none remaining. 
She had come so early into her mistress’s serv- 
ice, and she had lived so long in England, that 
her Hibernicisms of speech and character had 
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gradually dropped off from her; all except the 
warm heart and elastic spirit, the shrewd wit 
and stanch fidelity, which especially belong to 
her nation, neutralizing many bad qualities, to 
which miserable experience forces us to give the 
bitter adjective—so “ Irish.”’) 

“ Nothing has happened,” said Mrs. Scanlan. 
*<T suppose I am not quite so strong as I ought 
to be, but I shall soon be all right, I hope. 
Come, Baby, it’s near your bedtime; my bless- 
ing! don’t cry so! it goes to mother's heart.” 

She roused herself and began walking up 
and down with Adrienne in her arms, vainly 
trying to still her cries and hush her to sleep, 
but looking herself so wretched all the time, so 
feeble and incapable of effort, that Bridget at 
last said, remonstratively : 

“You're not to do that, ma’am. 
you're not.” 

‘*What do you mean?” said Mrs. Scanlan, 
turning quickly round ; “ what am I not to do?” 

** Not to be carrying that heavy child about. 
It isn’t your business, ma’am, and you're not fit 
for it. And I'm not going to let you do it, ei- 
ther.” 

*“T must,” said Mrs, Scanlan, in a tone so 
sharp that Bridget quite started. Her mistress 
was usuaily excessively gentle in manner and 
speech—too gentle, Bridget, who had a tongue 
of her own, and a temper also, sometimes con- 
sidered. Nevertheless, the sharpness surprised 
her, but it was away in a minute. 

Mrs, Scanlan turned round with tears in her 
eyes. 

**T did not mean to be cross, Bridget. I 
only meant that I must learn to do a great many 
things that I have not hitherto done.” 

What things? Bridget wanted to know. 
Because she thought the mistress did quite 
enough, and too much; she should be very glad 
when they had a second servant. 

** No, we shall not have a second servant.” 

Bridget stared. 

“Tt is quite out of the question. We can 
not possibly afford it; Mr. Scanlan says so, and 
of course he knows.” 

Josephine said this with a certain air of dig- 
nity, by which she wished to put a stop to the 
‘*argufying” that she feared; but Bridget, in- 
stead, looked so shocked and disconsolate that 


Indeed, 


her mistress took the*other tack, and began to | 


console her. 

** Really we need not mind much about it. 
A girl of twelve would have been very ignorant 
and useless, and perhaps more of a trouble than 


children, with those same pretty fingers. I'd 
like to tie ’em up in a bag.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs, Scanlan, laughing 
outright now: she and Bridget often laughed 
together, with their French and Irish light- 
heartedness, even amidst the hardest work 
and the cloudiest days. ‘ But seriously, think 
how many mothers have to take care of their 
own children without any nurse-maid—without 
any help at all—and I have yours. And three 
will not be much more trouble than two; in- 
deed, this morning one of my neighbors con- 
soled me by saying that, after two children, 
even ten did not make much difference.” 

“ And we may have ten!” said Bridget, with 
a very long face, and a grave personal appropri- 
ation of the responsibility, which at first made 
her mistress laugh again—then suddenly turn 
grave, muttering to herself something in French, 
For the first time it had occurred to Mrs. Scan- 
lan that circumstances might arise in which 
these gifts of God were not altogether bless- 
ings. The thought was so painful, so startling, 
that she could not face it. She drove it back, 
with all the causes which had suggested it, into 
the innermost corners of her heart. And with 
her heart’s vision she utterly refused to see— 
what to her reason’s eyes would have been clear 
enough—that her husband had acted like a 
child, and been as vexed as a child when his 
carelessness came to light. Also that the care- 
lessness as to worldly matters, which does not 
so much signify when a man is a bachelor, and 
has nobody to.harm but himself (if ever such a 
state of isolation is possible), becomes an actual 
|} sin when he is married and has others depend- 
| ing on him—others whom his least actions must 
| affect vitally, for good or ill. 





But as she walked up and down the room, 
rocking Edward's child to sleep—Adrienne was 
the one of her babies most like the father, 
César being entirely a De Bougainville—Jose- 
phine could not think hardly of herEdward. He 
would grow wiser in time, and meanwhile the 
| least said or thought of his mistake the better. 
| Nor did she communicate any further of it to 

Bridget, beyond saying that, besides omitting 
the little nurse-maid, they would henceforward 
have to be doubly economical; for Mr, Scanlan 
and herself had decided they were spending a 
great deal more than they ought. 

**Ugh!” said Bridget, and asked no more 
questions ; for she was a little afraid of even 
| her sweet young mistress when it pleased her to 
|assume that gentle reserve. But the shrewd 





a help; and I shall be able to help much more | servant, nevertheless, made up her mind that— 
by-and-by, and according as I get used to things. | by fair means or foul, by direct inquiry, or by 
I was so very innocent of all house affairs when | the exercise of that sharp Irish wit in which the 
I came here,” added she, smiling, ‘‘ but I think | girl was by no means deficient—she would find 
I grow cleverer every day now.” out what had passed between the husband and 
‘*Ma’am, you're the cleverest lady I ever | wife, to make her mistress so ill. Also, wheth- 
knew. And you took to housekeeping like a | er there was any real occasion for her master’s 
duck to the water. More’s the pity! you that | extraordinary stinginess, 
can play music, and talk foreign tongues, and| ‘‘It’s not his way! quite the contrary!” 
work beautiful with your fingers—and there you | thought she, when, while Mrs. Scanlan was 
are washing dishes, and children’s clothes, and , hushing baby to sleep, she slipped up and put 
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to rights the one large room which served as | 


bedroom for both parents and children: finding 
Mr. Seanlan’s clothes scattered over César’s lit- 


ness has he to wear lavender kid gloves, I 


| should like to know ?” said Bridget to herself, 


rather severely. ‘‘They’d have bought Master 


tle bed; crumpled shirts without end (for he | César two pair of boots, or the mistress a new 
had been dressing to dine out), and kalf a dozen 
pairs of soiled lavender gloves. 


** What busi- 


bonnet. Ugh! men are queer creatures—I’m 


| glad I wasn’t a man, any how!” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
AGAIN—AT Last! 


HIS is not a story of the struggles of a poor 

artist and adventurer, though so much of 
my life was indecd just sucha story. But lives 
like mine have been told so often before that I 
could add little new by dwelling on the profes- 
sional and adventurous part of my existence, 
even if I had the art to tell such things as other 
men have told them, Therefore I frankly in- 
timated to my readers long ago that I do not 
mean to enter into the details of my struggles, 
my disappointments, my privations, my tempo- 
rary suecess, Of all these I shall only say, like 
the fair dame pressed to explain the duties of 
the cicisbeo, ‘*I beseech you to suppose them.” 
In brief, the professional story of my life is this : 
I struggled long and wearily. At last I sue- 
ceeded, fora time. ‘Then I lost the best of my 
voice, and I faded back into quiet obscurity, 


not without comfort. For what Carlyle calls | 


four-and-twenty resplendent months I was a 
brilliant suecess in the popular sense. 
myself, and I know that I never was or could 
be a great singer. I never was in the high 
sense an artist, I never had a genius for mu- 
sic, or for any thing; but I had my run of suc- 
eess—I had my day. It was a short one, and 
it is over; and I don’t regret it. ‘‘I cease to 
live,” says the poet’s Egmont; ‘but I have 
lived !” 

In my days of swift success I came to know 
a great many authors, sculptors, painters, crit- 
ics, artists of every class, who had all more or 
less succeeded in life; and I found that the 
actor or the singer has some splendid chances 
which are denied to any other adventurer after 
popular favor. Worst off of all his brethren I 
rate the literary adventurer, although Thacke- 
ray, with the complacency of recognized and 
triumphant genius, pointed out the immense 
advantage the author enjoys in requiring nei- 
ther patronage nor capital, but only a few sheets 
of paper and a steel pen. Where is his arena, 
his tribune? He has written his grand tragedy. 
Very good. Who is going to play it?—nay, 
what manager is going to read it? He has 
finished every chapter of his novel; and then 
begins the dreariest part of his business. I re- 
member literary friends of mine used to say, 


when sometimes the author of ‘Vanity Fair” | 


| literary man. 








publisher could be ‘nduced to run the risk of 
printing it. The difficulty was to get any pub- 
lisher to read it. Change ‘‘ Vanity Fair” into 
a picture or a statue, and it would at least have 
found a place in an exhibition, where a crowd, 
coming for the sole purpose of looking at pic- 
tures and statues, would have seen it, and some 
eye would surely have found out its worth. To 
read through thousands on thousands of scrawled 
MS. pages, in the hope of some time coming on 
a literary treasure, is a wearisome diving process 
which only stubborn souls long endure; but to 
hunt through an art-exhibition is a"pleasant and 
easy work. I rate the chances of the painter 
or the sculptor, then, rather above those of the 
But while it is true that not ev- 
ery one can get a chance of exhibiting his pic- 
ture in any gallery, it is also true that even in 
the gallery it may pass unnoticed of the crowd, 
who only run to look at the pictures of men 
with names, or pictures they have been fore- 
warned to look at. Suppose, however, that 


| every one going into the gallery were compelled 
I know | 


to look at every picture in turn—were compelled 
at least to stand before it, and look at that or 
nothing for a certain number of minutes, would 
not the obscure artist’s chances be immensely 
increased in value? But this is precisely the 
condition of the actor or the singer. Once, at 
the very least, in his three or five acts he is in 
absolute possession of the audience. No one 
may speak or sing but he. It is his chance. 
If he can speak or sing in any way worth listen- 
ing to there is his opportunity of doing it. I 
have known scores of men in other professions 
who only wanted just one such chance to crown 
their ambition, or, at all events, to crush it, and 
who never got the chance, but went along through 
life disappointed and embittered, giiding at the 
successful, snarling at popular favor, wailing 
against destiny, and alyvays convinced that if 
the world could but have seen or heard them 
it would have fallen in homage at their feet. 
The public, indeed, will not go fishing for tal- 
ent, like pearl-divers. It is enough to ask that 
they shall recognize it when set before them. 
“Genius,” says Miirger, ‘‘is the sun; all the 
world sees it. Talent is the diamond in the 
mine; it is prized when discovered.” This was 
my chance. I got an opportunity of holding up 
my poor little artistic diamond. The opening 
came; I had the stage all to myself for a few 


showed his grand witite head among us, that | moments, and I really had been gifted by Na- 
he had had toil enough to persuade the public ture with a voice which then, at least, could 


to read what he had written, that he had hawked 
about his great book long enough before any 


| hardly have failed to make an impression. 
| made its impression, and I succeeded. 


It 
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This was in Italy. I came home to En- 
gland, after an absence comparatively very 
short, a success, 
before me. I began to have friends, admirers, 
rivals, detractors, satellites, partisans, and ene- 
mies. I grew familiar with my own name in 
print; I became accustomed to the receipt of 
anonymous letters—some full of praise, not a 
few full of love, a great many breathing con- 
tempt and detestation. I began to judge of 
journals and critics only according to their way 
of dealing with myself. 

I must say that hardly any kind of life seems 
to be more corrupting to independent and gen- 
erous manhood than that which depends upon 
the public admiration. It is hardly a whit bet- 
ter than that which hangs on princes’ favor. 
The miserable jealousies, the paltry rivalries 
and spites, the mean, imperious triumph over 
somebody else’s failure or humiliation, the piti- 
ful exultation over one’s own passing success, 
the womanish anxiety to know what is said of 
one, the chifd-like succession of exaltation and 
depression, the absorbing vanity, the sickening 


love of praise, and the nauseous capacity for | 


My way began to be clear | 


| and detest any being that stands between him 
| and the sun of his existence. 
From my soul I detested the whole thing. [ 
| distinctly saw my moral nature becoming con- 
taminated by it, and I despised myself even for 
| the momentary pang of pride and envy which | 
honestly did my best to crush and conquer. [| 
sometimes thought to myself, “‘ The time must 
soon come, if one of us does not die meanwhile, 
when I shall meet Christina. Shall I find her 
|even as one of these? Shall I find that her 
| heart swells with pitiful pride and rankles with 
| paltry spleen; that she hates her rivals ; that 
| she can swallow any amount of praise, and glad- 
den in it; that she can cry when some critic 
disparages her or praises some one else ?” 

I could not believe it; yet I could not but 
fear; I could not but sometimes wish that I had 
been less fortunate in my personal ambition, anid 
| that I were still far removed in obscurity out of 
her possible path. 

I heard of her often. She was soon to return 
to England, where her sudden departure and 
long absence, after so sudden a success, lent 
new attraction to her. People said she was 
|married. I had heard the statement almost 





swallowing it—all these seem to be as strictly 

the disease and danger of artistic life as yellow- with composure. She had become like a dream 
fever is of the West Indies, or dysentery of the tome. When I saw her last I was little more 
East. I have indeed known strong natures | than a boy; I stood now on the latest verge of 
both in men and women which could defy the my youth: a whole working lifetime lay be- 
contagion, and retain their healthy and self-re- | tween. I believed that I had so far disciplined 
liant simplicity to the last. I have seen, even | my nature and subordinated early and disap- 


in stage-life, virgins who could tread those hid- pointed passion, that I could meet her now 


eous hot plow-shares of vanity and jealousy, and again with unmoved politeness, and even on 
come out unscathed. I have known men who our first meeting look calmly in her face, touch 
to the last kept the whiteness of their souls, and | her hand without tremor, and congratulate her 
never felt a pang of mean joy over another’s | becomingly upon her great success. 

failure, or of unmanly pride or unmanly grief Yes, they said she was married; and it was 
at success or failure of their own. But such | certain that she now described herself as Ma- 
natures are indeed the rarest of phenomena, | dame Reichstein, not Mademoiselle Reichstein. 
and only make the general character of the | Indeed, some maintained that she was not only 
race show more repulsively. You can’t help |a wife, but actually a widow. But they said 
it; I mean, we common natures can not help | all manner of things about her. Her husband 
it. Some of us go in resolving that we will not | was an entrepreneur; he was an Australian ad- 
be like the others, that we will not lay down our | venturer ; he was a rich Yankee speculator ; he 
manhood, and our courage, and our generosity, | was a scion of a noble Austrian family, who 
and succumb to the poisonous atmosphere of | never would look at him after his mésadliance ; 
praise, and rivalry, and jealousy. But we soon | whoever he was, he had deserted her: no, it 
grow like the rest; we rage at a disparaging | was she who had run away from him while they 
word ; we swell with pride over the most out- | were living at Nice, and actually in their honey- 
rageous praise; our bosoms burst with galkwhen | moon; he used to beat her; she once tried to 
some new rival is spoken of too favorably or ap- | stab him: at all events, he was dead now. Nay, 
plauded too loudly; we rejoice with a base and | there was not a word of truth in all that; the 
coward joy, which our lying lips dare not con- | real fact was, that she never was married at all; 


fess, when some one whom openly we call a 
friend makes a failure and falls down. Our 
nature becomes positively sexless ; and man de- 
tests woman if she outshines him, just as rival 
beauties of a fribble season may hate each oth- 
er. I protest I did not, until I came in for 
some little artistic success, ever believe it pos- 
sible I could hate—or, indeed, that any man 
could hate—an attractive and pretty woman 
who had never either slighted or betrayed him. 
I soon learned that the wretched creature who 
lives on the favor of the public can get to envy 


| the young nobleman killed himself for love of 
her, and left her all his property; and so forth, 
and so forth. These and countless other stories 
| —equally incoherent, extravegant, and contra- 
| dictory—passed from mouth to mouth among 
| the people I met who talked about Christina 
Reichstein. 
| I found Ned Lambert, when I returned to 
| England, quite established as the household 
| friend of the Lyndons. He used to come and 
dine with them almost every Sunday, having 
| made a definite arrangement to that effect with 
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Mrs. Lyndon, who was ready enough, and re-| 
joiced to eke out her housekeeping by such a! 


mode of contribution, and who had indeed quite 
agenius forcookery. Lambert liked the change 


immensely. He said he was fond of a good 


dinner on Sunday, and that when he dined) 


alone at his own lodgings he never ventured 
to ask his landlady for any thing beyond the 
cold corpse of a fowl cooked on the Saturday. 
But it was not his relish for a savory little din- 
ner which brought him all the way to our dreary 
district; and I saw a marked change, both in 
him and in Lilla, when I once more joined the 
little circle. Lilla was more thoughtful, more 
melancholy, less pleasure-loving than before ; 
he, on the other hand, was generally brighter 
and more animated, unless when he was study- 
ing manners and deportment, which indeed he 
almost always was. Many a time I saw him 
furtively glance under his eyes at Lilla, as if 
to learn from her expression whether he had ac- 
complished a triumph or committed a solecism 
of etiquette. I could not resist the temptation 
to make an inquiry once in Lilla’s presence 
about his Sunday evening relief from, coat- 
sleeves; whereat he looked so distressed and 
confused that Lilla insisted on having the whole 
story, and had it accordingly, and laughed very 
much; and Lambert at last gave way, and like- 
wise laughed; and we all laughed a good deal 
longer than the story deserved. I was glad to 
have made Lilla laugh at any one’s expense, 
for, poor girl, she laughed less now than of old 
I 


days, and her face looked pale and anxious. 
soon found out the reason. 

Between Lambert and myself we had boxes, 
stalls, and so forth, for some theatre almost at 


will, One night we went-—Lilla, her mother, 
Lambert, and myself: Lambert would not stir 
without Mrs. Lyndon—to see a new performer 
as Claude Melnotte. He, the new Claude Mel- 
notte, was the idol of one of the colonies, and 
was a statuesque, handsome, deep-voiced, en- 
ergetic, wooden-headed sort of actor. I thought 
the whole thing dreadfully tiresome, and Lam- 
bert thought so too; but Lilla was quite melted 
by it, and streamed with tears. A year before 
I know that she would have laughed at the busi- 
ness, or yawned over it. I saw Lambert's eyes 
resting on her with profound admiration and 
sympathy ; and he looked up and caught my 
eye, and gave me a glance, partly whimsical, 
partly sentimental, partly bashful and apologet- 
ic, which would have made quite a picture in it- 
self. She had her depths of sensibility, then, 
this poor girl, whose bloom the hard coarse grit 
of London life had so nearly rubbed away. 
Never did she shed tears at a theatre when 
I was her companion, or care for any per- 
formanc@ which was supposed to demand tear- 
shedding as its tribute. 

I spoke of the change to Lambert himself 
that night. 


“*Tt’s true,” he replied, slowly and sententious- | 


ly; “I have often thonght that the best test you 
could have of a woman’s intelligence and of her 


sympathies would be to watch her demeanor at 
a theatre. Hear her comments, and observe 
_how she looks; and the fellow who does not 
_know her then is an idiot, who never could 
know any thing of her. You can’t imagine, 
Temple, how I hate some women I see at a 
play: they look so cold an@ stolid and severely 
proper and'self-contained, that I should like to 
have them expelled from the presence of art al- 
together. I wonder how you will feel at the 
sight of such people when you come on our stage, 
before our unimpassioned creatures here. It is 
not like Italy, Temple—at least, I fancy so; and 
indeed I have heard it from—Oh, from many 
who have felt it.” 

‘*From Madame Reichstein, for example ?” 

I was determined not to shrink from that 
name, or allow him to suppose that I faltered 
at it. 

** Yes, from her in especial. She was dread- 
fully chilled here in London, although they gave 
her quite unusual honors,” 

‘*She would be. Her enthusiasm and her 
really lyric nature would naturally chafe against 
our British composure.” 

He glanced at me inquiringly, as if he meant 
to ask whether this calmness was real or put on. 
If I had been asked then I could have answered 
in all sincerity that I believed it real. I know 
now that it was but an effort of self-discipline. 

“We had a sort of scene at a theatre one 
night,” he said, rapidly changing the subject ; 
“T mean Lilla—Miss Lyndon—and I.” 

**Indeed! What happened ?” 

**Some fellow—mad, I think—seized her by 
the arm, just as I was handing her into a cab 
—-her mother was already in—and jabbered 
some insane nonsense at her.- I pushed him 
away, and the wretched ereature flew at me 
like a wild-cat, and there was quite a disturb- 
ance.” 

‘““Whewas he? What was he like?” 

“Oh, quite an outré, mad-looking creature, 
small and old, with a black wig. I could have 
crushed him; but, of course, I wasn't going to 
hit a poor old bloke—old man, I mean; and so 
I only dragged him away, and asked a police- 
man to take charge of him. But he was near 
raising a perfect mob about us, shrieking out 
that 1 was carrying off his long-lost daughter, 
and I don’t know what other rubbish; and he 
cut my lip, so that I was a pretty sight, I can 
tell you.” 

“What became of Lilla ?” 

“She comported herself most bravely ; nci- 
ther screamed nor fainted. I got rid of my lu- 
| natic as soon as I could.” 
| Did Mrs. Lyndon see him?” 

**No, she didn’t. It so happened that she 

| never got a glimpse of him; and I was very 

glad. She is a nervous woman, and would 

| have been greatly frightened by the sight of 

| so extraordinary acreature. Of course I made 

nothing of it, and I never heard any more about 
| it.” 

‘* You never found out any thing about him?” 
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‘*Never; and I never tried to.” 

I said no more on the subject ; 
further explanation. 

Some days after this, a few of us—Lambert, 
myself, and one or two rising actors and littéra- 
teurs—gave a little féte to some of our friends at 
Richmond. It was very early in the season. 
We dined, of course, at the Star and Garter. 


I needed no 


| Lilla Lyndon was of the company. 


We were 
all very pleasant. I was as happy as a bright 
|sun, delicious air, and joyous company could 
make any man; and I, at least, never could be 
insensible to the mere joy of living, of barely 
living, under such sun and in such air, I was 
a sort of rising star too, in a very small way, 
and might have flirted and been flattered a goo: 
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deal; and did on this occasion accept my op- | 
I walked through the gardens, thing but the unflecked sky of blue above my 


rtunities. 


far away, and the notes of a piano. I saw no- 


after dinner, with a pretty, vivacious girl lean- | head, and the slender spiral vapor of my cigar. 


ing on my arm; a girl who had just made a) 


brilliant suecess in light comedy, and promised 

indeed to be another Abington or Nisbett, until | 
she married, poor thing, and died in her first | 
confinement. Her people lived not far from | 
Norwood; and a shert time since, walking out 

from the Crystal Palace all ringing with music, 
I strayed into a church-yard, and came upon a 
tombstone bearing the name of my poor young 
friend. This Richmond day, however, of which | 
I speak, was darkened by no shadow from the 
future, and we were all very bright and happy. 

‘‘Look there!” said my companion, sud- 
denly, and with a joyous laugh. ‘See how 
people make love off the stage.” 

She directed my attention to two figures in a 
shady little alley of shrubs and trees not far 
from us. They were Lambert and Lilla Lyn- 
don. She was leaning on his arm; her eyes 
were downcast, her.cheeks were crimson, her 
step was slow. He bent his tall figure over her ; 
he was pleading earnestly, passionately—that 
any one could see—into herear. It had come, 
then, just as I thought it would. He loved her; 
and now he was telling her so; and I could not 
doubt what her answer would be. 

Queer pangs shot through me. I was re- 
joiced at the prospect of the happiness of both 
my friends. I thought with delight that Lilla 
would no longer be poor; that she would have 
a true home to shelter her, a manly heart to | 
lean on; that he would have a life made warm | 
by love; and I longed to congratulate them 
both, and tell them how sincerely I gladdened 
in’ their love and their happiness. And yet the 
sight brought with it too a keen sense of isolation 
and loneliness. I had felt for Lilla just that 
warm and tender friendship which is to love 
‘as the moonlight to the sunlight.” She had 
been a friend to me when friends were most 
precious and most rare, She had cared for 
me when I was sick, confided in me always; 
begged for me, unasked and almost unthanked, 
of one who probably despised her and me only 
all the more for it. And now I was about to 
lose her; the only woman from whom I could 
expect a greeting that was more than formal, a 
glance that was at once friendly and sincere. 
I don’t say that this made me sad. I know I 
was sincerely glad that things were to be so; 
but it made me thoughtful. I was moody 
enough to wish to be alone for a little; and un- 
gallant enough to get gradually rid of my fair 
and joyous companion, I felt a twinge of re- 
morse at the recollection when I came the oth- 
er day upon the stone which bore the record of 
her name, her birth, her marriage, her death, 
and the inconsolable grief of her afflicted hus- 
band—who is now alive and merry with his 
third wife. 

I was glad to be alone. 
on the grass. 


I stretched myself 
The evening was glowingly, glo- 





riousl¥ hot. 


I heard the voices of singers not 
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Was I happy? WasI miserable? Happy or 
miserable, those moments were ecstatic. Are 
not the sensations produced by extreme heat 
and extreme col so much alike that the African 
brought fer the first time into contact with snow 
fancies it has burned him? I think there are 
pangs of delight and of pain—where the soul ‘s 
the medium, not the nerves—which are not eas- 
ily to be distinguished from each other. 

I started at an approaching step. Lilla was 
close beside me ;; she looked pale and much dis- 
tressed. I jumped to mv feet. 

**T have been looking for you every where,” 
she said; “I want you to take me home.” 

“‘Home so soon? Are you going home al- 
ready ?” 

“Yes. I should like to, very much; if you 
don't mind leaving so early. Or I will wait 
longer, as long as you like, if you will promise 
to leave a little before the rest, and to come 
with me.” 

“Certainly, Lilla, when you please. 
where is Lambert ?” 

“Mr. Lambert? I don’t know; at least, I 
saw him not long since.” 

‘¢ Will Lambert not wish to see you home ?” 

‘¢ Tf you can’t or won't come with me, Eman- 
uel,” she said, petulantly, ‘‘if you must wait on 
somebody else, of course I must not worry you 
about me.” 

‘*Why, Lilla, my dear girl, you know very 
well I will go with you when you please. But 
I only thought—” 

‘Dear Emanuel, please don’t think any 
thing; at least, at present. Only do oblige 
me this once; I am so tired, and I want to get 
away.” 

** We will go this instant.” 

“Thaak you; that is kind. And I should 
like to" get quietly out, quite unnoticed, if you 
please.” 

‘*This way, then.” 

I gave her my arm, and I felt her arm trem- 
ble on mine; and could feel that her bosom 
beat heavily as she leaned on me. Violet cir- 
cles were round her eyes; and every time she 
spoke it seemed as if she must break into tears. 

There were several hansoms at the door, in 
which some of our company had come. I meant 
to take one of them, and convey Lilla home in 
it. Young ladies don’t usually go in hansoms, 
I believe, with young men; that is, where Re- 
spectability reigns. We had no such etiquette 
in our free and gladsome world. One of Lilla’s 
special delights was, or used to be, a hansom. 

But the gardens were full of company. 
There were many parties there as well as ours, 
Lilla and I, threading our way outward, were 
always coming on some brilliant group. It 
was significant of my poor young friend’s state 
of mind, that she did not even cast a scrutiniz- 
ing glance at the dresses of the ladies. We 
hardly spoke at all. 


But 
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I brought. her into a narrow side-path be-|in her clear musical voice, with the old dash 
tween flowers and plants. We were nearly of foreign accent still perceptible in it—*‘ we 
out now. Toward us there came a group of | are fortunate in not having left so soon as | 
four or five ladies and gentlemen, straggling | wished; for we meet—at least, I do—two un- 
along as the width of the path allowed them. | expected friends, Your niece I know already, 
One voice struck on my ear, and I knew its | though she seems to have quite forgotten me; 
sharp and strident tone. I knew it to be the | and in this gentleman I meet a very old friend.” 
voice of Lilla’s uncle. Eminently disagreeable She gave her hand first to Lilla and then to 
I thought such a meeting would be in a place |me. Not the lightest, faintest pressure of her 
so narrow that recognition could not be avoid-| glove indicated to me that I was any thing to 


ed. It was now too late to go back, so we | her but an old acquaintance. 


drew up to let the group stream by. 

Lilla saw her uncle. She colored, and was 
a little confused. He did not seem particu- 
larly delighted at the meeting. 

‘*Why, Lilla, you here?” He gave her his 
hand rather coldly. 

I had been standing silent and stiffly, looking 
at nothing and feeling highly uncomfortable. 

“Yes, uncle; but I am going away now. I 
have asked this gentleman—don't you know 
Mr. Temple, uncle ?—to take me home.” 

“Indeed! Yes. How do you do, Mr. Tem- 

le ?” , 

: I made a formal acknowledgment of his en- 
forced salutation, and in doing so I became 
conscious that the light of two deep, dark, soft 
eyes was turned full on me. I became con- 
scious of it—I can use no other phrase—for up 
to this moment I had positively seen none of 
the group but Mr. Lyndon alone, and had 
never looked at the lady who was by his side, 
and who stopped when he did. But I felt that 
the light of those eyes was on me, and an clec- 
trical thrill ran through me, with which the 
blood rushed heavily and fiercely to my head, 
and the pulses of my heart seemed to stand 
still, and the grass for a moment flickered with 
changing colors, and the sinking sun appeared 
to reel in the sky. 

And looking up, I saw that Christina Reich- 
stein stood before me. 

Not my Lisette! NotmyChristina! Beau- 
tiful, stately, in the full glow of developed love- 
liness—no longer a girl; nay, now that the 
westering sunbeams fell upon her face, I saw 
that there was something even of the melan- 
choly beauty of a sunset in her own features 
and expression. Far more beautiful, far more 
stately, far more attractive, than when I knew 
her, but not with the fresh and passionate 
youth which was her exquisite charm long 
ago. Long ago! A wh-'s life seemed to lie 
between that time and this. I thought there 
was something sad, something even of a pre- 
maturely wasted look about those glorious 
eyes. Youth, and early love, and early strug- 
gle lay burie?. in those lustrous hollows, They 
were as mirrors to me, in which I saw my own 
dead youth and disappointed love. I turned 
toward her, and our eyes met and rested upon 
each other in an instant of unspeakable emo- 
tion never to be forgotten in this world. 

Christina recovered her composure in a mo- 
ment. 

“We are fortunate, Mr. Lyndon,” she said, 





“Indeed!” said Mr. Lyndon, dryly. ‘I did 


| not know that you were acquainted with this— 


ah, this—gentleman, Mr. Temple, before.” 

“Did you not? Oh yes; we were old ac- 
quaintances ever so many years ago. How long 
ago, Mr. Temple ?” 

**Several centuries ago at least, Madame 
Reichstein.” 

“Yes; it must be many, many centuries ago,” 
she said, slightly shrugging her shoulders. 

“A good way of evading any confession of 
the number of years,” remarked Mr. Lyndon, 
with a short dry laugh. “If you are going 
home, Lilla, I think you had better come with 
us,” 

‘“‘Thank you, uncle. If you can fake me, I 
shall be very glad; and then Mr. Temple need 
not be dragged away to take care of me.” 

‘*No; we need not trouble Mr. Temple to 
leave so early. Come, Lilla.” 

**Good-night, Emanuel,” said Lilla, holding 
out her hand tome. ‘Iam so much obliged 
to you for offering to come with me; and so 
glad that I have rot to take you away.” 

“Then I think I shall not go just yet,” said 
Madame Reichstein. ‘I will go in Mrs. Lev- 
ison’s carriage; she is not leaving for a few 
minutes, I have not had the pleasure of see- 
ing Mr. Temple for so many years that I can 
not leave him now, at least until I have ex- 
changed a few words with him, and told him 
how and when he may see me again. Will 
you give me your arm, Mr. Temple ?” 

I offered her my arm without a word, Lilla 
looked at us both with wondering eyes. This 
was all the wildest of mystery to her. She for- 
got for a moment apparently even the trouble 
that was oppressing her, in the surprise of see- 
ing this unexpected acquaintanceship reveal 
itself. 

‘Remember you promised to accept a seat 
in my carriage,” said Lyndon. ‘We are in 
no haste; we can wait as long as you please.” 

* But I don’t like the idea of any body wait- 
ing for me. No, Mr. Lyndon; pray excuse 
me this once. Your niece, too, looks quite 
tired and ill, and I think the sooner you take 
her out of this the better.” 

Lyndon scowled and contracted his brow, 
and looked at Lilla as if he coukl have found 
it in his heart to say something rather sharp of 
her illness, and her presence, and her existence 
altogether. 

“Oh, Lilla’s very well,” he snarled.—‘‘ Are 
you not?” 
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** Quite well, uncle.—I am quite well, in- 
deed, dear Madame Reichstein.” 

“You don’t look so, child. No, you must 
go home, dear; you will come and see me, will 
you not? I have scolded your uncle before 
now for not bringing you tome. Good-night, 
dear.” She kissed Lilla quite affectionately. 
—‘ Good -night, Mr. Lyndon, and thank you 
very much,” 

“Good-night. But you will be at Mrs, 
Levison’s to-night, will you not?” 

“Really, I had quite forgotten. 
certainly —at least, I think so. 
then.” 

Mr. Lyndon saluted me very slightly and 
formally, and I saw him cast an appealing, dis- 
appointed, impatient glance at Christina. It 
was vain, however. She bowed graciously, 
smiled sweetly, and then turned and led me 
away. 

All this time I was like One paralyzed of 
speech. 
man’s power of self-control can receive, the 
consciousness that he is making himself ridicu- 
lous, could spur me to the mastery of my feel- 
ings and the faculty of unmeaning talk. Late- 


Oh yes, 
Au revoir, 


ly, when it had become apparently certain that 
I must some time, and that soon, meet Chris- 
tina, I had rehearsed over and over again the 
manner in which I should demean myself. 
Sometimes it was to be a dignified and haughty 
coldness, sometimes an air of polite, genial, 


easy indifference. But the one way in which I 
was never on any account to greet her for the 
first time was just that which I now found my- 
self driven into—confusion, embarrassment, 
constraint, and awkward silence. 

My throat was dry, my lips were parched ; 
the trail of her rustling dress along the walk 
was the only sound that seemed to reach my 
ears; the fragrance of perfumes came faintly 
from around her; her hand rested on my arm. 
I did not venture to look at her lest I should 
meet her eyes, and, stricken by them, give out 
my soul in some wild outbreak of love or an- 
ger. 
** Emanuel!” 

The word came up low, sweet, and thrilling 
tomy ears. It pierced my heart. It seemed 
as if between that word and the “Ade!” I had 
heard her call from the window years and years 
ago there was only an utter void. 

“Emanuel!” 

“ Madame—Madame Reichstein.” 

“No; not that name, Emanuel. Call me 
by the name you always gave me—long ago. 
That at least is mine still.” 

“ Christina !” 

“Yes. I am still Christina. 
think harshly of me, Emanuel.” 

**T do not. Heaven knows I do not.” 

“You can not judge me, and you must not 
attempt todoso. I know by your manner now 
that you think I have injured you.” 

“Think you have injured me! Think! I 
look back on so many years of a life worse ten 


You must not 








Not even that fiercest stimulus a| 





times than any death, and you wonder whether 
I think you have injured me!” 

“Emanuel, if we begin reproaching, I too 
have something to reproach. If we begin talk- 
ing of years of suffering, do you think life has 
been all a pleasure and a joy to me? If you 
were disappointed, was not I? If you were 
deceived, was not I?” 

‘*By me, Christina? Never. I—I—loved 
you, you only, and with all my soul—” 

‘*Hush, hush, my friend, no more of that. 
No, not one word. All that is dead and gone 
long ago. Let it sleep. Why should we be- 
gin raking up the past, and reproaching each 
other,.and making each other miserable? I 
did not wish or mean to do so. I wished that 
we should meet like old friends long separated, 
who are friends in heart still. I have heard of 
your success, Emanuel, and I congratulate you. 
I heard of it but now in Italy, where, look you, 
you have friends. Greater success too you will 
have yet. I was not -urprised; I always knew it. 
And me—look at me. Well, I have not failed.” 

‘‘No. You have indeed succeeded. ‘You, 
Christina, have realized your highest dreams ; 
you have all you ever longed or prayed for.” 

“And you envy me, perhaps? And look 
coldly at me? And wonder why I have suc- 
ceeded so much better than others? And will 
join with my enemies in finding defects, and 
blaming the prejudiced public which overrates ? 
No; I do not think you would do that. That 
would not be like you.” 

“Christina, that you could even suggest it 
shows that you do not know me. But, indeed, 
you never did.” 

“Did I not? But we will not talk of that. 
Well, then, I have succeeded ; and you are just 
on the verge of full success. They tell me we 
are to sing together soon.” 

** So they tell me.” 

**Yes, I believe so; I suppose it will be. 
In fact, I will have it so, although Mr, Lyndon 
does not seem much to like it.” 

“ What right of judgment has he?” 

Well, you know the right he has”—and 
she shrugged her shoulders—‘‘ the right of the 
man with the money who stands quietly in the 
shadow behind the manager whose name is on 
the bill. That right he has. But to me it 
matters little; I have my own way, or—" 

“Mr. Lyndon is a close friend of yours?” 

**T suppose so. I have a great many close 
friends, and I hope I value them all exactly as 
they deserve. You look coldly and strangely 
at me, Emanuel,” she said, suddenly changing 
her tone of flippancy and cynicism, for the old 
friendly pathetic voice, “and you seem as if 
you too would judge me only by words, and 
ways, and externals. If you will, I tell you 
frankly beforehand that you will judge me 
harshly—as, perhaps, others do—and you will 
judge me wrongly, and I shall be disappointed. 
Do rot; oh, do not! We shall have to see 
each other much in the future, and I should 
like dearly to have one friend and brother.” 
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Voices were close behind us; and I heard | little parlor; I let myself in with my latch- key, 


Madame Reichstein’s name mentioned as if she 
were sought for. 

“This way, Emanuel, please; I see my | 
friends, and I must go with them. Is it not all | 
like a dream that we have met again? Thank | 


and would have gone up stairs, if I could, with. 
out seeing any body. As I passed the parior- 
| door, however, Lilla’s voice called me; I went 
in, and found her looking very pale and weary 
and sad. She was still in the dress she h; ad 


you, Mr. Temple; you will come and see me? | worn that day at Richmond, 


—Now, dear Mrs. Levison.—Good-night, Mr. 
Temple.” 

She gave me her hand, and said in a lower 
tone, “‘Good-night, Emanuel ;” and left me. 

I sauntered vacuously back into the garden. 
My brain was all in awhirl. I put between my 
lips the cigar long since extinguished, and was 
for a while unconscious that it did not. burn. 


A sense of disappointment mingled with all the | 


confused feelings that came up in my mind. 
The Christina I had found was not like the 
Christina I had lost. Something of sharpness, 
of worldliness, of flippancy, seemed in her which 
jarred and grated on me; and yet now and 


then some word or tone brought back all the 


old memories, the ideal Christina, the strong | 
love. I tried to remember and dwell on only | 


the one delicious, pathetic sound which came | 


from her lips when she spoke my name, and to 
put aside all association of her with the com- 
mon world—with Lyndon’s coarse and purse- 
proud ways, with the kind of society in which 
Lyndon strove to be a dictator, with the paltry 
spites of cliques and the mean jealousies of 
rivals. I tried to do this; I did my best to suc- 
ceed; but the sense of disappointment outlived 
my efforts. 


——————__»>—— 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A BREAKING-UP. 


I pip not want to meet Lambert or any of 
my friends any more that night; I had no mo- 
tive for wishing to be home early; I had no 
motive, indeed, for wishing to do any thing, ex- 
cept to get away from just the place where I 
was: so I lighted a cigar and took to the road. 
I walked from Richmond, choosing all the by- 
ways and circuitous complicated ‘‘short-cuts” 
that could well be found, so that by the time I 
arrived in town I was pretty well tired. I 
looked into a theatre, and found it very dull; 
I dropped into a small and modest club of‘art- 
ists and journalists and young authors, of which 
I had lately become a member, and listened to 
some of the ordinary gabble in the smoking- 
room, about this man’s piece and that man’s 
novel, and this other’s overdone “ business” in 
the comic part, and somebody else's auger at 
the malignity of the critics, who-doa’t see the 
merit of his wife’s novel, and all the rest of the 
kind of thing which one hears in such a place. 
It was weary, or I was weary, and I hardly 
talked to any body. 

At last it grew late, and I went home. I had 


resolved to stay out long enough to be certain | 
|I felt; not a word did I spare. I told him I 


that I should find nobody stirring; I was dis- 
appointed, however. There were lights in the 








“Not in bed yet, Lilla ?” 

“Not yet; I ‘have been waiting up partly to 
see you. Mammaisuptoo. I am going away 
| to-morrow, Emanuel.” 

Sf Going away! Going where?” 

**T am going to Paris. I am going to have 
a hand in a school there—in a kind of partner- 
ship with a person I know, a very clever sort of 
woman, a Miss Whitelocke, who took quite a 
liking to me, and has a very good opinion of 
my capacity—no great proof of her cleverness 
is that, certainly.” 

“ But this is very sudden; you never spoke a 
word to me of this before.” 

‘“*No. Because nothing was certain, and I 
‘hadn't made up my mind; and we both have 
our secrets, Mr. Temple, have we not? You 
always spoke of me as your sister, Emanuel; 
but you seem to have kept something from me 
which you would not have kept from your sis- 
ter, and you allowed me onceto exhibit myself 
in a very ridiculous light.” 

‘* Lilla, my dear girl, indeed there was no- 
thing to tell. I did not know myself who she 
was; who Madame—” 

**T don’t want to know your secrets, Eman- 
uel, and don’t look put out about it, for I am 
not at all angry, and I think you-showed only 
your good sense in not trusting so silly a creat- 
ure as I have always proved myself to be.” 

‘* Indeed, indeed, Lilla, you don’t understand 
me; you can’t understand why I could not be 
as frank with you as I could have wished to 
be.” 

‘‘ Please let us not talk any more of that just 
now. Iam going away, Emanuel; I must go 
from this place. I must try to do something 
for my mother, and make a home for her. Oh, 
she has need of every help, and she has no one 
but me—no one. Every one despises her—and 
us both—and I don’t wonder.” 

** Your uncle, Lilla; does he know?” 

“My uncle? Yes, he does, He scolded me 
to-day, and—and told me we were a disgrace 
to him; and so we are. And do you know 
what he offered, Emanuel? He offered to take 
me into his house and keep me like a lady— 
like one of his own daughters, he said—if I 
would leave my mother, and promise not to see 
her any more, except once a month, or some- 


| thing of that kind. My poor dear, loving, fool- 


ish old mother! She has made a slave of her- 
self all her life for me; and little return I ever 
gave her.” 

‘What did you tell him?” 

“Well, I told him what he will remember. 
I flashed out upon him, and told him just what 


scorned his money and his kindness, and that, 
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please God, I would stand by my mother while 
she lived; and I am afraid I added that per- 
haps some day one of his own daughters might 
be invited to leave him, and might give a differ- 
ent answer from mine. He was quite white 
with anger. I didn’t care—I don’t care. I 
am glad I spoke out; it did me good; perhaps 
it will do him good.” 

‘Lilla, I always thought you had a fine, no- 
ble nature; now I know it.” 

“Noble nature! nonsense. I am not going 
to desert my poor mother—now especially— 
that’s all. But I waited up to tell you all this; 
and I want you not to say any thing to her 
about the condition my uncle offered, for I 
haven't told her that; she would worry me to 
death, poor soul, about sacrificing myself, and 
stuff. And J want you to back me up; to say 
that every thing I do is right and wise, and for 
the best, and all that. You will do this, Eman- 
uel, like a kind, dear fellow, will you not? 
And don’t speak of any thing else, any thing 
you may know or guess, or that—Oh, you must 
understand me ; but just tell her you think I am 
doing the most sensible thing possible in going 
to Paris.” 

“But, Lilla, tell me—do let me ask you— 
why are you doing this? Do confide in me. 
You may do so; I know all.” 

“ All?” she said, flushing up. 

“Yes, my dear, all. I know, for instance, 
what happened to-day. I knew it was coming. 
Now, why can you not stay and make Ned Lam- 
bert—that true-hearted, manly, clever fellow— 
as happy as he asks to be ?” 

**Emanuel, you have said you know all. 
If so, you know my reason. I can not bring 
disgraceful vexation on Edward Lambert; and 
to marry me just now would bring disgrace on 
any man. Qh, I aim so unhappy, so wretched ; 
and I have been crying all the evening. Ihave 
been silly and deceived all my life through, and 
filled up with foolish and false notions and ex- 
pectations; and at last I know the whole truth. 


It is enough to crush any one.” And the poor | 


girl burst into tears. 
**Have you told Lambert your reason,” I 


asked; ‘‘the reason of your leaving Lon- | 


don?” 

“T have not, I have not; and I am ashamed 
to say that I have still idle pride enough left in 
me to conceal the truth from him.” 

‘* But really, Lilla, I must ask you—is the 
thing so bad as all this? Are you not far too 
sensitive? You can’t suppose Ned Lambert 
could be affected for a moment in his feelings 
toward you by the fact that—” I stopped, 
rather embarrassed. What was I to say of her 
father? This, of course, was the obstacle and 
the disgrace of which she had spoken. 

**No, Emanuel, I don’t. Ah, I know him 
too well; and for that very reason I will not 
allow him to be victimized.” 

**But would you not allow him to judge for 
himself ?” 

“No, Emanuel, no, no. Don't speak of it 


|to me; praydon’t. And, oh, I beseech of you, 
| L implore of you, don’t tell him! Don’t let us 
|seem disgraceful in his eyes. 


Listen: I have 
| not been brought up well, Emanuel; I need not 
tell you that. I have not been made to care 
| much for truth and religion, and any thing of 
| that sort; and I am not religious, or particu- 
| larly good; but somehow I never did see this 
|so plainly as of late, when I came to contrast 
myself with others—and with him, I don’t think 
I should have been fit for Edward Lambert at 
|my very best. I don’t think poor mother and 
| myself are much the sort of people to make a 
| very delightful home for so good and noble a 
}man. But this last thing I have come to know 
| has decided me. Emanuel, have you seen my 
father ?” 

“Thave. Ihave known him for some time.” 

“ And known who he was?” 

** Yes, Lilla.” ' 

“Yes. And you kept it to yourself, because 
you did not wish to shame me?” 

“No, Lilla; because I did not wish to pain 
you when there seemed no need of it, or no good 
likely to come of your knowing it. It does not 
shame you; it can not.” 

‘“* Not in your eyes, perhaps, for you know us ; 
and you know it is no fault of ours—at least, of 
mine. Not in your eyes.” 

‘*Nor, surely, in his.” 

“Oh no, no; I know that. But it would 
bring on hinfendless vexation and humiliation ; 
and I should be a scandal to him, even though 
he did not say it, or think it; and I can not 
bring him or myself to such a pass. I could 
bring him nothing but disgrace, and that I won't 
bring him; I think too highly of him. I feel 
that I am doing right ; and I think it is the first 
time in my life I ever resolved upon doing any 
thing just because it was right. I have been 
silly and frivolous enough; but I have my feel- 
ings, Emanuel, and my sense of honor, and my 
pride, like other people.” 

‘¢ Lilla, my own,” called her mother’s voice 





from below, ‘it is late, my dear, and you ought 
| to be in bed.” 

‘¢ Yes, mother, I dare say I ought; and ac- 
cordingly I am not,” 


made, and in very spirited fashion, too—a great 
sacrifice for her mother ; but she could not keep 
from occasionally snubbing her. Good Mrs. 
Lyndon was sometimes a trying dispensation to 
a quick, impatient young woman; indeed, she 
was one of those good people who seem made 
to be snubbed. 

She came up herself presently, looking very 
shaky and flustered. 

“We're going away; we're all breaking-up, 
Emanuel,” she said, looking inquiringly at me. 
* Lilla’s going in the morning.” 

“T know, Mrs, Lyndon.” 

**Tt seems sudden, don’t it? And we were 
just getting all to rights here, after such trou- 
| ble and difficulty and work. Bat Lilla thinks 
| it’s for the best.” 





Lilla was going to make—nay, had actually 
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** Yes, mamma; we've argued the point al- 
ready quite enough, I think.” 

“She won't give in to her ents, Emanuel ; 
although you know that he’s been so good to 
her,” 

‘Stuff, mamma! Now do stop, there’s a 
good woman.” 

** And you've heard something else, Emanu- 
el?—Have you told him, Lilly ?” 

“Oh yes, mamma—yes.” 

‘**She’s refused him, although he is so good 
and kind, and so fond of her. Of course he is 
not what I should have liked, and what I should 
once have thought only right and proper for Lilla 
tohave. She ought to be a lady, and of course 
Mr. Lambert isn’t the sort of a person one had a 
right toexpect. Oh dear, there was a time when, 
if any one had told me that a person in his posi- 
tion would have thought of asking my Lilla to 
marry him, I shouldn’t have thought he could 
be in his senses—I shouldn't indeed! But you 
know, after all, people must yield to their cir- 
cumstances ; and what I say is, I never knew a 
better or more worthy young man—and doing 
sq well, too. I do think it’s a pity; but Lilla’s 
so willful.” 

**T suppose I was always willful, mamma, 
wasn’t I?” 

**Yes, my own, that you were ; and such a 
troublesome girl, many a time.” 

“Yet you were always fond of Pe you dear 
old woman.’ 

“Fond of you, my love? Ah, ‘fond is no 
name for it!” 

** Well, then, you will continue to be fond of 
me still, though I am much more willful now 
than ever. Besides, if I was alway so, it isn’t 
much use trying to be any thing else now. 
‘What's bred in the bone,’ mother; and all the 
rest of it.” 

Lilla was doing her best to carry it lightly, 
saucily off. The effort was not very success- 
ful. 

**Have you advised at all with Mr. Temple, 
Lilla?” And the mother threw an appealing 
glance at me. 

“Thave,mamma.” And the daughter threw 


an appealing glance at me. 


** Yes, Mrs. Lyndon, I have talked with Lil- 
la. I did at first speak to her as you have 
done; that is, to something like the same ef- 
fect. I did think she might have married poor 
Ned Lambert at once, instead of postponing it. 
But I must say that she has spoken to me in a way 
which shows me that she has clear and strong 
reasons, and a feeling that we must not try to 
counteract. You must let her have her way, 
Mrs. Lyndon. I think we may trust her that 
she is guided right; and I hope and believe I 
shall see her and you, and Ned Lambert too, 
happy, quite happy, before long.” 

“If it please God,” said Mrs. Lyndon, with 
a helf querulous sigh, which seemed to say that 
one couldn’t always rely upon Providence to do 
exactly the sort of thing one wanted. 

**You don’t mean to see him again, Lilla ?” I 





said, turning back as I was about to leave them 
for the night; “not in the morning, before you 
go?” ‘ 

**Oh no, Emanuel; it would do no good, | 
don’t want him to know until after I am gone. 
You will give him this little packet, please, from 
me; it’s only a poor little keepsake; and you 
may tell him, if you like, how sorry I was for 
going; and you will put it in the best light you 
can, and make him see that it can’t be helped. 
And you may tell him, if you like, of my grat- 
itude to him, and—and—of my unchanging 
love.” 

She fairly broke down at last into sobs, and 
signed for me to leave her. 

I left her with deep regret, and sympathy, 
and pity. I confess it seemed to me that she 
was making a needless and Quixotic sacrifice ; 
but from her point of view what she was doing 
was clearly right, and I could not but admire 
the quiet, resolute spirit with which she had 
chosen her way and walked whither it led her, 
I felt in this regard a thorough admiration for 
her. A sort of pariah myself, I always feel a 
special and natural pride in any brave good 
deed done by one of my caste. It is the busi- 
ness and the inheritance of the Brahmins to be 
brave and good, and to think no little of their 
own bravery and goodness; and they do not 
want the admiration of such as Iam. But 
when the courage and virtue are shown by one 
of those from whom we do not expect any thing 
of the kind, then I am inclined to wave my cap 
and cheer. We hear of all sorts of self-sacrifice 
in books, and even in real life; some of it of a 
very stony, implacable, and self-tormenting kind, 
which I at least can not find it in my heart ci- 
ther to love or pity, but only shudder at, and pray 
to be kept forever out of the presence of its si- 
lent icy rebuke and self-asSertion. Self-sacri- 
fice is indeed the model and pet virtue of the 
age; and some of us are always inclined to re- 
bel against models and pets. Moreover, it is al- 
most always exhibited by somebody from whom 
it is naturally to be expected—the noblesse of 
whose virtue, personal and inherited, obliges 
its owner to such deeds of devotion; it is done 
under the impulse of lofty religious inspirings, 
it is preached up by good and authorized preach- 
ers, it is sanctified with holy texts, it is illu- 
mined and encouraged by hopes of everlasting 
reward, and the eternal society of harps and 
seraphs, My poor little London pagan had no 
such stimulants and encouragements. Her sac- 
rifice was not made as a slave performs a duty, 
or as a courtier denies himself now that he may 
have the greater thanks hereafter. It was al- 
together the impulse of native honor and noble- 
ness and love—above all, love. It thought of 
no reward, here or beyond ; it was all sacrifice. 
It was foolish, perhaps, in one sense; but there 
are some of us in whose eyes even Virtue looks 
most attractive when she is a little irregular 
and unorthodox in her ways. 


———_~——— 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
‘“PHOU HAST IT, ALL!” 


So our dreams had come true at last; our 
wildest hopes had been realized. We had both 
succeeded. Christina and I sang together dur- 
ing the remainder of that season at the best 
house. She was the great success and idol of 
the hour; I was, in my own way, a success too 
—greater than I had everexpected. Just think 
of the changes time had worked for me with 
unthought-of liberality, Only a little while ago 
I was poor—horribly, bitterly poor; a man to 


whom the fare of a hansom was an expense to | ence of genius. 





| 


closed with Grisi; neither had she any thing in 
common with the school of the pretty musical 
humming-top, the warbling butterfly, which is 
just now our pet ideal. Her voice and her 
style expressed romantic, not classic, passion 
and love and tragedy. She was always a wo- 
man; never a goddess. But her whole soul 


“was infused into what she sung. She was to 


the grand classic singers what Victor Hugo is 
to Racine. Into mere piquancy and prettiness 
she never degenerated. 

I admired her greatly, wholly. In every 
thing she did there was the unmistakable pres- 
But when I strove to criticise 


be avoided and fought against. Now I had, her calmly, putting myself into the position, as 
for a bachelor, plenty of money, and spent sov-| well as I could, of the average public, and 
ereigns heedlessly where even two years ago I | asked myself, “ Will her fame last?” I was 


dared not lay out shillings. Now I had a name 
that was known pretty well every where—that 
is, where people talk about singing. Now I 
was once more restored to the society of Chris- 
tina. We sang together; our names were con- 
stantly and of necessity coupled. I saw her al- 
most every night. We were applauded togeth- 
er; I led her before the curtain at every recall; 
I gathered up her bouquets for her. On the 
stage I was always associated with her; off the 
stage I could see her when I pleased. We 
were now in very reality swimming together, 
and side by side—the success we used to dream 
of and rave about years ago. 

Was ever mortal so blessed of the gods as I? 

Let me answer in a sentence. My life was 


unhappy, and I was sinking every day in my 


own estimation deeper and deeper. I was be- 
coming demoralized. 

I have already said that during my long sep- 
aration from Christina her memory was my 
preservation from any thing mean or low or de- 
grading. How did it happen that association 
with her now seemed to produce just the op- 
posite effect ? 

To begin with, I could not any longer under- 
stand either her or myself. She was no longer 
my Lisette. All the freshness of her nature 
appeared to have been washed away. Her soul 
seemed somehow to have contracted ; the brand 
of the world was on her. The bloom was off 
her cheek, and, as I believed, off her heart. 
Yet she fascinated me as she did others; and I 
clung to her, and walked in her shadow, and 
was unhappy without her, and unhappy and dis- 
appointed with her. 

Except when on the stage. There, and only 
there, I saw my Christina. I have avoided, 
and shall avoid, a cold and lengthened descrip- 
tion of her as a singer and an actress. But she 
delighted me, and, I could have almost said, 
she surprised me. Her voice was as it had al- 
ways been, more remarkable perhaps for its 
clear, bright, vibrating strength than for the 
softer and sweeter tones; but the great charm 
about her was the perfect unity and harmony 
of her acting and her singing. She did not 
quite belong to that grand and classical line of 
singers which seems for the present to have 





forced to reply, “I do not think so,” 

In the first place, she was not careful of her 
voice. She exerted its powers with a generous 
carelessness, a splendid indiscretion. Eachtime 
she appeared on the stage she seemed to have 
said to herself, “‘ This night I will do my very 
best, no matter what my state of health or 
strength: let to-morrow care for itself.” 

But, again, I doubted for the permanence of 
her noble, natural, thriiling style in its hold on 
public favor. It was not the lofty, the god- 
dess-like, the terrible, which made other great 
singers irresistible in their power; and it had 
nothing to do with the saucy fascinations and 
joyous little nightingale trillings which set vul- 
ger audiences, no matter how high their social 
rank, into ecstasies. ‘There was neither terror 
nor trick about it. 

It was difficult for me to criticise even thus 
far, for L hung upon her voice and her success- 
es like the most devoted lover. The first time 
we sang together I was almost indifferent about 
my own success, so completely was I wrapped 
up in hers, 

On the stage, then, she was all I could have 
expected, the very danger which I feared for 
her coming only from the truth and integrity 
of her artistic genius. But the moment she 
ceased to be a lyric queen and became Chris- 
tina Reichstein—I could hardly now call her, 
even to myself, Christina Braun—she disap- 
pointed me while she most fascinated me. I 
had to go away from her in order to bring the 
teue Christina back into my mind. 

She coquetted with any body—every body 
who paid her homage-—with, for a long time, 
one exception, myself. Of course I hung on to 
her like an idiot; I did indeed still passionate- 
ly love her; but it was a long time before one 
glance of encouragement invited me on. Un- 
derstand that this in itself was often to me a 
flattering and a maddening incitement. She 
seemed, I sometimes thought, to hold me apart 
from all the rest—seemed to say, ‘‘ I may flirt 
with others and play with them, but not with 
you, We stand on different ground. We must 
be lovers—or nothing.” I now believe Chris- 
tina acted in this from a high deliberate motive ; 
I do believe she thought the memory of our 
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past too sacred to be profaned by any contact | story-teller fixed upon the very year before 


with the commonplace and frivolous flirtations 
in which it was sometimes her humor to in- 
dulge. Then I thought, according to my mood, 
that she was resolved to repel me utterly, or re- 
solved to make me her slave; and I sometimes 
adored and sometimes hated her. 

Perhaps I might have taken heart of grace 
and broken loose altogether from her, and stood 
up and been free, but for the expression with 
which I sometimes—only sometimes — caught 
her eye resting on mine. Old, sweet, sad mem- 
ories seemed to shine in it, and to bring our 
hearts together for the moment once again. 
This happened more often when we were on the 
stage than at any other time. Always the mo- 
ment my eye thus met hers she turned away, 
and her expression and manner changed; and 
when next I met her she was sure to be colder 
than ever to me, and perhaps to be more osten- 
tatiously friendly than ever to somebody else 
whom I especially disliked. ‘There were many 
whom I disliked on her account, believing one 
week that she surely cared about them, and 
finding out the week after that she held them 
in the most absolute and supreme indifference. 

Thus, then, the season mooned away. Thus 
it came about that, though I had succeeded, 
was the tenor of the season, and at the best 
house ; sang with Christina Reichstein, helped 
toward her success, and shared it ; saw her fre- 
quently off the stage—she received her friends 
at her lodgings in Jermyn Street on Sunday 
evenings, and one or-two off afternoons in the 
week — was a constant visitor, and perhaps 
ought to be very happy—I was distracted, dis- 
appointed, and miserable. 

What on earth was the reason why I so 
hated to see Christina acting and singing with 
any body but myself? What was it to me? 
Nevertheless I always felt keenly annoyed when 
the chances of the situation flung her literally 
into the arms of some stout basso, who proba- 
bly felt no emotion whatever except anxiety 
about his own part, and its effect on the au- 
dience. She acted with such genuine and art- 
istic effect that I sometimes became ridiculous- 
ly annoyed. She clasped her operatic fathers 
and lovers with a clasp apparently as fervent 
and impassioned as if they were genuine fathers 
or lovers, or only lay a:." feelingless figures. 
She never thought of them at the moment, as I 
knew well who had to embrace her publicly a 
dozen times a week perhaps, and knew how ut- 
terly absorbed in her lyrical art, and how ab- 
solutely indifferent to me, she was all the time. 

It would be idle to deny that stories of her 
past life were whispered about which it was tor- 
ture to hear, even though I knew that there was 
no word of truth in them. I was got into a 
silly row with a fellow who named the very year 
in which he knew, he said, that she was living, 
au cinquiéme in a house in the Quartier Latin, 
with a young artist whom she afterward threw 
over, and who accordingly took to absinthe, and 
finally to the Montmartre Cemetery. The 





Christina's father died, and when she was living 
peaceably and working hard, for a girl, in our 
quiet old town by the sea—before ever she had 
set foot on Paris pavement. I hardly ever, in- 
deed, heard any story, good or bad, told about 
her which my own personal and certain knowl- 
edge did not enable me to contradict. One 
reason for this was, that so far as her recent 
years—her years of growing celebrity—were 
concerned, nobody had a word to say against 
her. Her life had left no opening for suspi- 
cion, or even for calumny. But a beautiful and 
attractive woman in that line of life, who has 
cruelly sinned by her sudden and signal suc- 
cess, must have done wrong some time or other, 
you knew; and as there is nothing to be said 
against her during the years which were passed 
under our owr observation and those of our as- 
sociates, the inference is obvious—the error 
must have been committed in the. obscurer 
years before we came to know any thing about 
her. Therefore three out of every four of the 
stories whispered about her referred to those 
old dear early days when her life surely was one 
of the calmest and purest that even a German 
girl could live. 

There was apparently some mystery about 
her marriage. That she was married appeared 
to be certain; most people said she was a wid- 
ow. Ned Lambert did not know; he said he 
always took it for granted that she had married 
the Italian who had her educated and brought 
out, and that he had died, or they had separa- 
ted somehow. This was the only scrap of mys- 
tery—if it was mystery—about her; and she 
lived an open, frank, and fearless life, absolute- 
ly like one who had nothing to-conceal. A 
steady, elderly German woman always lived 
with her; a woman of some intelligence and 
education, with a great eye for artistic make- 
up, and a good business memory—a sort of 
compound of poor relation,, paid companion, 
and lady’s-maid. 

Christina never talked to any body of her 
past life, or indeed much of herself at all. She 
had a great many friends, and was free, friend- 
ly, and joyous with most of them. 

I made slight allusions several times to the 
old town of her early life and mine; but she 
did not seem inclined to go back to any such 
memories, although she showed not the slight- 
est embarrassment on the subject. Once, at 
last, when I had again made allusion to it, she 
seated herself at the piano and sang, as her 
only answer—I believe to an air of her own 
composition—a little ill-humored ballad by a 
German poetess, whose name I now forget, ex- 
pressing entire disregard and contempt for all 
the associations of the poetess’s native town and 
early days, except for the memory of an old 
tree which pleasantly shaded her childhood. 
I ceased after that to say any word which might 
remind her of that past from which she had 
evidently made up her mind to be wholly sev- 
ered. 
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What I detested most was to see her haunt- 
ed by the presence of Mr. Lyndon, M.P. He 
was always in attendance on her; and I hated 
him. He ignored my existence when he could ; 
I avoided meeting him when I could. There 
was something about his manner to me which 
was always strangely irritating; all the more 
so because there was nothing in it on which a 
man could reasonably found any cause of of- 
fense. His manner ever seemed to say, ‘* You 
are not a person to be received by me as an 
equal. I know what you were, and that is what 
I always choose to think you. Others may re- 
gard you as a successful artist, and so, being 
like myself professed patrons of art, may admit 
you to their intimacy. I don’t choose to see 
your success, or to care about it. You may be 
tolerated by Madame Reichstein; that is no 
reason why you should be tolerated by me. I 
may make myself a slave to her openly and 
ostentatiously ; that is no reason why I should 
be so condescending to you.” Iam afraid there 
was something mean in my dislike of him; my 
detestation of his cold arrogance, his insolent 
money-pride, his bearing even among those of 
our artist’s circle whom he specially favored. 
His very homage to Christina I thought had 
something offensive in its ostentation. It al- 
ways seemed to say, “Behold what so great 
and grand a personage as I can do for beauty 
and art! Ican come down from my serene re- 
spectability and be the cavalier in service of a 
singing-woman.” 

Christina, however, did not seem to regard 
his attentions in that light. She encouraged 
him, flattered him, trifled with him, coquetted 
with him; sometimes had long and serious talks 
with him in the cornersof crowded rooms. He 
took her to the Ladies’ Gallery to hear the de- 
bates on nights when there was no opera. He 
hardly ever spoke himself, or intended to do so; 
but he was a steadfast Whig party-man; and 
people said ministers thought a great deal of 
him, and that he might have been in office if 
he liked. He was. often on the platform— 
sometimes in the chair—at Bible-society meet- 
ings and missionary meetings; and he was dead 
against opening places of amusement—or even 
the British Museum—on Sundays. He had his 
vices, but they were very quiet and decorous. 
His looks and his ways with women—the women 
I usually saw him with—had a cold, consuming 
sensuousness about them which I thought de- 
testable. He had been married twice, and now 
had long been a widower; and he had the re- 
pute of being the very best of fathers, especial- 
ly devoted to his younger daughter, who never 
thwarted him, as her rigidly religious sisters 
did, on the score of his operas and his singers 
and his liking for the ballet. I never could 
quite understand how a man could be greatly 
devoted to his daughter, and wholly unscrupu- 
lous as regarded her sex in general. But it 
seemed Mr. Lyndon was so. People admired 
him for the former peculiarity, and thought 


commonly set down as an excellent man, of 
| great ability and influence; and most persons 
paid court to him accordingly. 

He was, I discovered, a great patron of rev- 
olation. Refugees from disturbed continental 
countries were constantly seeking him out and 
being taken up and patronized by him. Chris- 
tina, too, seemed always interested in that sort 
of thing; an: they evidently used to have semi- 
official conferences about it. Observing-this, I 
of course began to detest and despise all conti- 
nental refugees; to regard them.as humbugs, 
like Mr. Lyndon, and to think oppressed na- 
tionalities nuisances and shams. I could not 
believe that Christin really cared much about 
such business; and for Mr. Lyndon I set it 
down at once that he had no other interest in 
it but that it ministered to his own consequence 
and importance. In fact, he was a patron, and 
only kind or even civil to those who approached 
him as such—except, of course, women, who, 
when they were good-looking, carried claims 
of their own about with them which commend- 
ed them to Mr. Lyndon’s attention. More- 
over, he seemed to take a sort of pleasure in 
watching the smallness of human nature even 
in those he paid court to; and he laughed a 
short and sharp little laugh over any small hu- 
miliation to which his closest favorite might 
happen to be put. 

Thus the man presented himself to my ob- 
servation. I néver knew any thing worse of 
him than just what I have told or indicated ; 
but I strongly disliked him; and as, thank 
Heaven, I never approached him as one ap- 
proaches a patron, or recognized his right of 
patronage, he never was any thing better than 
coldly civil to me—and not even that when he 
could with decency avoid it. If afterward I 
may have pained or injured the man, not quite 
without malice, I may at least explain why it 
was that from the first and to the last I detest- 
ed and despised him. 

Christina sometimes gave suppers at her 
rooms (please to remember that I am describ- 
ing the ways of ten or a dozen years ago), and 
I used to meet some of her sister-singers there, 
and one or two military men, and a few of the 
leading critics, whom no actor or singer is ever 
indifferent about conciliating. I was generally 
found at these gatherings, chiefly because, al- 
though I hated to be there, I could not help 
myself, and had not the spirit to stay away. 
They seemed to me entirely frivolous, hollow, 
heartless. Christina herself appeared to have 
sunk quite down to the level of her surround- 
ings. The conversation was for the most part 
mere gabble andsgossip and satire. Every one 
paid court to the ruling artists who happened 
to be present by sneering at their absent rivals. 
Hostile critics were denounced and no doubt 
calumniated. Stories were told of the presents 
made by such a tenor to such a critic to ex- 
plain the tremendous puffs with which this or 
that journal, defying all audiences and musical 





none the worse of him for the latter. He was 


science and common-sense, flamed in the fore- 
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head of the morning sky. Counter-insinuations 
were made about the diamond rings, and other 
temptations yet more bewitching, with which 
this or that soprano or contralto had vainly 
sought to corrupt the impregnable honor of 
another critic who happened to be one of the 
company. 

The literary gentlemen did not appeur to 
have much more esprit de corps than the sing- 
ers, If the latter babbled all manner of hissing 
stories against their rivals, the former listened 
complacently and even assentingly to the keen- 
est insinuations against the honor and the 
trust-worthiness of brother critics. The critics 
seemed to have an enormous estimate of their 
own power ; and not an unreasonable estimate, 
judging from the court paid to them by those 
who ought to be best able to appreciate their 
influence. No one seemed to think much about 
the public at all. It was quite a matter be- 
tween the artists and the critics. If these ap- 
proved of and wrote up those, the thing seemed 
to be done. 

From my own point of view it did not thus 
appear to me. I had always relied on the au- 
dience rather than on the critics, and indeed 
had been somewhat ignored by the latter. I 
owe them no ill-will on that account. Frank- 
ly, they were right. Even then I had arrived 
at a very fair estimate of my own merits, I 
knew even then that I had a voice and nothing 
else. My soul was not in the art; and I felt 
satisfied that some time or other this must be 
found out by the public. I was quite aware 
that I had not one ray of the inspiration which 
lighted the soul and the eyes of Christina 
Reichstein in some of her greaf parts. I knew 
that I was little better than a musical automa- 
ton; but I was a success with the audiences for 
all that. The opera-house and the concert- 
room filled for me; and had my voice only en- 
dured I must have made a fortune. The critics 
could not do much to serve me; and they seemed 
rather too puzzled by my success to go boldly in 
for attacking me. 

One evening I remember in particular. Some 
dozen or so supped at Christina’s rooms. It so 
happened that this night she took hardly any 
notice of me—certainly distinguished me in no 
way from the most commonplace of her ordina- 
ry visitors. Mr. Lyndon sat at her right hand, 
and paid her devoted and undisguised attention, 
which she took with a quiet assent that half- 
maddened me. On her left sat a distinguished 
critic and Jittérateur, who had written successful 
plays and successful novels, published capital 
translations of various foreign works, edited 
scientific volumes, compiled ,biographies, and 
even varied the more laborious occupations of 
his life by appearing occasionally as an amateur 
actor. He had an astonishing power of con- 
versation ; he could talk with marvelous fluency 
and vivacity on all subjects, and almost in all 
European languages. To this gentleman Chris- 
tina always intimated that she owed a great deal. 
He had been, it would appear, one of the first 





to note and to welcome her success. He was, 
too, as I afterward heard from her many a time, 
one of the few who understood that she was 
something more than a mere singer. Indeed, 
the criticisms he had published about her did 
show a deep and genuine appreciation of all 
those qualities of her voice, her lyric style, her 
dramatic power, which were most truly great 
and peculiar. There was nothing in him which 
was not apparently sincere and manly. It did 
not even then surprise me that he had mani- 
fested no particular admiration for my genius 
and merits. He had taken my success, such 
as it was, quietly, and as one whom nothing on 
the part of the public could astonish; and he 
had said nothing ill-natured, or satirical, or even 
distinctly depreciatory of me, only said just as 
little of me as might be—habitually recorded 
the fact that I won applause, and so let me go 
on my way. 

Ordinarily I should have felt little of anger to- 
ward any body who, like myself, did not think me 
a great singer. But this particular night I felt 
altogether out of humor with myself, and natu- 
rally therefore inclined to be put easily out of 
humor with every body else. I was beginning 
of late (for reasons to be more fully explained 
presently) to doubt myself, to suspect that I 
was capable of playing a mean and ignoble part, 
to look on myself as capable of servile love and 
low-minded rancor. I was beginning to be 
ashamed of my slavish hanging after Christina’s 
skirts, and to feel abashed and perplexed by 
other weaknesses too. I thought I saw myself 
sinking, aud that others too must see it. So I 
came prepared, despising myself, to resent any 
slight from another. 

I soon became exasperated when I saw that 
to the critic I have spoken of Madame Reich- 
stein ostentatiously paid special attention this 
night. She flirted with him in the most fear- 
less and determined manner; it appeared to 
me, with some definite purpose: whether for 
the discomfiture of myself or Mr. Lyndon I 
could not determine. The critic, who had flirt- 
ed doubtless with all the prima donnas of the 
previous ten years, entered very vivaciously 
into the game, and of course took it in precise- 
ly the spirit in which it was started. But I 
chose to be deeply offended; and the more 
deeply I drank for comfort and desperation. I 
paid extravagant attention to a little French- 
woman (a new singer) beside me, who was her- 
self drinking Champagne with amazing zest. I 
either saw, or thought I saw, some smiles pass- 
ing around at both of us, and especially it 
seemed to me that a look of surprise and con- 
tempt came up on the face of Christina’s pet 
critic. Impelled by Heaven knows what idiotic 
impulse, I jumped on my feet and proceeded to 
address the astonished little company. I com- 
plained that I had been insulted; I poured out 
some frantic nonsense, especially composed of 
denunciations of critics and literary men. I 
saw Mr. Lyndon raise his double eye-glass, sur- 
vey me coolly for a moment, and then drop his 
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glass and resume his conversation with his | 
neighbor, as if nothing I could do ought to be 
surprising or worth any particular notice. 
Looks of anger, contempt, pity, or disgust were 
on every face, and one I could see even then 
wore an expression of such surprise and shame | 
and sorrow, that it might almost have brought | 
me back to my senses. . 

I believe I displaced the mirth, broke the 
good meeting. But I really am not quite cer- | 
tain how the matter ended, except that I was 
assisted to a cab by a brother artist and the | 
yery critic I had been so absurdly denouncing. 
And I have a pretty clear idea, as shame flashed 
a gleam of consciousness over me, that I heard 
the former say to the latter: ‘* Never saw him | 
like this before, I’m sure; can’t think what 
came overhim. He is a very good fellow gen- 
erally, I can assure you.” 

And the critic replied: “Yes; I have no | 
doubt he is a good fellow, and he has an un- | 
commonly fine voice; but what a confounded | 
fool he must be!” 


| 
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LEO AND LUTHER. 


HERE was joy at Rome in the year 1513, 
for Pope Julius II. was dead. It was no 

unusual thing, indeed, for the Romans to re- | 
joice at the death of a Pope. If there was any 

one the people of the Holy City contemned and | 
hated more than all other men it was usually | 
their spiritual father, whose blessings they so de- 
youtly received; and next to him his countless 
officials, who preyed upon their fellow-citizens | 
as tax-gatherers, notaries, and a long gradation | 
of dignities. But upon Julius, the withered | 
and palsied old man, the rage of the people 
had turned with unprecedented vigor. He | 
had been a fighting Pope. His feeble frame 
had been torn by unsated and insatiable pas- | 
sions that would have become a Cesar or an | 
Alexander, but which seemed almost demoniac | 
in this terrible old man. His ambition had | 
been the curse of Rome, of Italy, of Europe; | 
he had set nations at enmity in the hope of en- 

larging his temporal power; he had made in- 

sincere leagues and treaties in order to escape 

the punishment of his crimes; his plighted faith | 


| 


the corpse on the head with a mallet of silver, 
and then falling upon his knees before the life- 


| less body, proclaimed the death of the Pope.' 


Next the tolling of the great bell in the Capitol, 
which was sounded upon these solemn occasions 
alone, announced to Rome and to the Church 
that the Holy Father was no more. Its heavy 
note was the signal for a reign of universal li- 
cense and misrule. Ten days are always al- 
lowed to pass between the death of a Pope and 
the meeting of the conclave of cardinals for the 
election of his successor, and during that peri- 
od it was long an established custom that Rome 
should be abandoned to riot, bloodshed, pillage, 
and every species of crime. The very chamber 
of the dead Pope was entered and sacked. The 
city wore the appearance of a civil war. The 
papal soldiery, ill paid and half fed, roamed 


| through the streets robbing, murdering, and 


committing a thousand outrages unrestrained. 
Palaces were plundered, houses sacked, quiet 
citizens were robbed, murdered, and their bod- 
ies left in the streets or thrown into the Tiber. 
‘Not a day passed,” wrote Gigli, an observer 
of one of these dreadful saturnalia, “ without 
brawls, murders, and waylayings.” At length 
the nobles fortified and garrisoned their pal- 
aces, barricades were drawn across the princi- 
pal streets, and only the miserable shop-keep- 
ers and tradesmen were left exposed to the out- 
rages of the papal banditti.? 

Meantime the holy conclave of cardinals was 
summoned to meet for the election of a success- 
or to St. Peter. The whole of the first-floor of 
the Vatican, an immense range of apartments, 
now no longer used for electoral purposes, was 
prepared for the important occasion. Within 
its ample limits a booth or cell was provided 
fer each cardinal, where he lived during the 


| Sitting of the assembly separate from his fel- 


lows. The booths were distfibuted by a raffle. 
A certain number of attendants, called con- 
clavists, were allowed to the cardinals, who re- 
mained shut up with them during the election, 
and whose privilege it was to plunder the cell of 
the newly chosen Pope the moment the choice 
was announced.? 

Before the final closing of the assembly to 
the world the Vatican presented a gay and 





was held a mockery in all the European courts; splendid scene. All the great and noble of 
his fits of rage and impotent malice made him | Rome came to visit the cardinals in their cells. 
the laughing-stock of kings and princes; and | Princes and magnates, foreign embassadors and 
the cost of his feeble wars and faithless alliances | political envoys from the various Catholic pow- 
had left Rome the pauper city of Europe. ers, aspiring confessors and diplomatic priests, 

And now Julius was dead. The certainty | hurried from cell to cell on that important after- 
that his fierce spirit was fled forever had been | noon, whispering bribes, flatteries, or threats into 
tested by all the suspicious forms of the Roman each sacred ear; electioneerin, with all the ar- 
Church. The Cardinal Camerlengo stood before | dor of a village politician for their favorite can- 
the door of the Pope's chamber, struck it with | didate, or the choice of their mighty courts at 
a gilt mallet, and called Julius by name. MRe-| home; or indicating in distinct menace those 


ceiving no answer, he entered the room, tapped 








1 I have assumed that all the usual formula were 
1 He was in the habit of using his pastoral staff to employed at the death of Julius. 

punish dull bishops—probably its original design.| 2 Cormenin, Hist. Popes, Leo X. See North Brit- 

De La Chatre, Hist. des Papes. Désque Jules II. eut | ish Review, December, 1866, Art. Conclayes. 

terminé son exécrable vie. Roscoe and Ranke are| +? The physician of the Cardinal de’ Medici was ad- 

more favorable towJulius. mitted to attend him. 
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persons whom Austria, France, and Spain would 
never suffer to wear the triple crown. At three 
hours after sunset a bell was heard ringing loud- 
ly, and the Master of Ceremonies coming for- 
ward called out, Extra omnes. The vast and 
busy throng was slowly and reluctantly dis- 
persed. The last persuasion was offered, the 
last bribe promised, the last threat of haughty 
Bourbons or Hapsburgs whispered, and the gor- 
geous assembly of electioneering princes and em- 
bassadors melted away along the dusky streets 
of Rome. 

The cardinals were now shut up in close con- 
finement.' All the windows and doors of the 
lower floors of the Vatican had been walled up 
except the door at the head of the principal 
staircase, which was secured by bolts and bars. 
By the side of this entrance were placed turn- 
ing-boxes like those used in convents or nun- 
neries, through which alone the imprisoned car- 
dinals were allowed to hold any intercourse 
with the outer world; while whatever passed 
through these was carefully inspected by offi- 
cers both within and without. Guards of sol- 
diers were posted around the palace to insure the 
isolation of the holy prisoners, and the anathe- 
ma of the Church was denounced against any 
cardinal or conclavist who should reveal the se- 
crets of the inspired assembly. To insure a 
speedy decision, however, a somewhat carnal 
device had been lighted upon. It was ordered 
that if after three days the cardinals should 
have made no choice, they should each be con- 
fined to a single dish at every meal; if they re- 
mained obstinate for five days longer they must 
be restricted in their diet to bread, wine, and 
water alone as long as the session continued. 

All the cumbrous forms employed at a papal 
election have been gradually introduced by the 
* Popes themselves, and were designed tostrength- 
en and complete the-supremacy of the Chief 
Pontiff. In the early ages of the Church the 
Popes were elected by the assembled clergy and 
people of Rome, and the sacred privilege was 
cherished by the turbulent Romans as their 
most valued possession. But the pontiffs, as 
they advanced in earthly power and grandeur, 
began to disdain or dread the tumultuous 
throng from whence they derived their holy of- 
fice; and Nicholas IT., in 1059, under the guid- 
ance of the haughty Hildebrand, snatched the 
election of the Popes from the people and 
placed it in the hands of the cardinals alone. 
None but the college of cardinals from that time 
have had any vote in the choice. «But France, 
Austria, and Spain are each allowed to veto the 
election of some single cardinal, Custom, too, 
has sanctioned that none but a cardinal shall 
be chosen, and the bull of Nicholas IT. promises 





or suggests that the successful candidate shall | 
come from the bosom of the Roman prelacy.* 





i Mosheim, ii. p. 347. 
2 See Stendhal, Promenades dans Rome, for a late | 
conclave, p. 176, 177. } 
3 Baronius, Ann. Ecc., fi. p. 314. De ipsius Ecclesia | 
gremio. The language is very cautious. | 


Pope Alexander III. added the provision that 
a vote of two-thirds of the college should be 
necessary to a choice; while Gregory X., elect. 
ed in 1271, called together a General Council at 
Lyons (1274), where many abuses of the past 
were reformed, and the ceremonial of election 
arranged nearly in the form in which it now ex- 
ists. Each cardinal has a single vote, and his 
right of suffrage can scarcely be taken from him 
even by the Pope himself. It is looked upon 
as a privilege almost immutable. Cardinals 
covered with crimes and shut up in St. Angelo 
have been taken from their prison to the sacred 
college, and then, when they had voted, were 
sent back to their dungeon. Cardinals con- 
victed of poisoning or attempts to murder haye 
regained, on the death of a Pope, their official 
privilege of aiding in the election of a successor 
to St. Petes But Cardinal Rohan was de- 
graded from all his offices for his share in the 
affair of the Diamond Necklace; and during 
the French Revolution two cardinals renounced 
their sacred dignity, and were held to have lost 
even their right of voting. Yet the cardinals, 
the princes of the Roman Church, form an im- 
mutable hierarchy independent in some re- 
spects of the Chief Pontiff himself; from their 
body the new Pope must be chosen; to them, 
on the death of a Pope, falls the selection of his 
successor; and their elevated position as the 
creators of the vicegerent of Heaven would 
seem naturally to require that they should dis- 
play in the highest degree the purest traits of 
Christian virtue. 

In the sacred college that assembled on the 
death of Julius II. were gathered a band of 
men corrupted by power, avaricious, venal, un- 
scrupulous, and capable of every crime. One 
had been engaged in the plot for the assassina- 
tion of Lorenzo de’ Medici. One was a poison- 
er and a murderer of old standing. Most of 
them had been educated in the horrible school 
of the Borgias.' Scarcely one that was not a 
shame and horror to the eyes of pious men; 
searcely one who was not ready with the dag- 
ger and the bowl. Ambitious of power, eager 
for the plunder of the Church, the conclave re- 
solved to choose a Pope who would give them 
little trouble, whom they could mould and in- 
timidate, and from whom they could extract at 
will the largest revenues and the richest bene- 
fices.? Such a man seemed the Cardinal de’ 
Medici, the second son of Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent, of Florence. He was the most polished 
and elegant prelate of his time. His disposi- 
tion was mild and even, his person graceful and 
imposing, his generosity unbounded, and his 
love for letters and his familiarity with literary 
men had thrown around him an intellectual 
charm which was felt even by the coarsest of 
his contemporaries. But above all it was be- 
lieved in the sacred college that his nature was 





1 Most of them were afterward engaged in a plot to 
poison Leo X. 

2 It was said in the conclave that the Cardinal de’ 
Medici could not live a month. 
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so soft and complying that he would readily | sire, was saluted with reverence as one of the 
yield up the government of the Church to the eminent dignitaries of the Church, and was 
bolder spirits around him. Yet the contest | supposed to control the spiritual concerns of 
within the walls of the Vatican lasted for seven | various rich benefices. The child-abbot soon 
days, during all which time the bland Cardi- | showed an excellent intellect, and, under the 
nal de’ Medici, with the usual policy of his race, | care of Politian, became learned in the rising 
was engaged in secretly or openly promoting | | literature of the day. All that the immense 
his own election. He softened and subdued | wealth and influence of his father could give 
his enemies by flatteries and promises; he was | | him lay at his command. He was educated in 
seen talking in a friendly and confidential way | the magnificent palace of the Medici which Cos- 
with Cardinal San Giorgio, the assassin of his | mo had complained was too large for so small a 
uncle; he won Soderini, the persecutor of his | family, shared in those lavish entertainments of 
race, by ample expectations; all the cardinals | | which Lorenzo was so fond, was familiar with 
connected with royal families were especially | the wits, the poets, the painters of that gifted 
favorable to the descendant of a line of prince- | age, and learned the graceful skepticism that 
ly money-lenders ; the holy college yielded to| was fashionable at his father’s court. When 
the claim of the graceful Medici, and a major- | Giovanni was thirteen’ Lorenzo resolved to 
ity of ballots inscribed with his name were | raise him to the highest dignity in the Church 
found in the sacred chalice. Then a window | below that of the Supreme Pontiff. He begged 
in the Vatican was broken open, and Leo X. | | the Pope, with prayers that seem now strangely 
proclaimed Pope to the assembled people of | | humiliating, to make his son a cardinal. He 
Rome. He was placed in the pontifical chair | ‘enlisted i in his favor all whom he could influence 
and borne to St. Peter’s, followed by the rejoic- | at the papal court. ‘It will raise me from 
ing populace, the excited clergy, the holy con- | death to life,” he cried, when the Pope seemed 
clave; and as the procession passed on its way | to hesitate. The boon was at last obtained, and 
cannon were discharged, the populace applaud- | the boy of fourteen, the child of wealth and 
ed, and the long train of ecclesiastics, trans- | luxurious ease, with no effort of his own, be- 
ported by a sudden fervor, broke out into a sol- | came one of the chief priests of C hristendom. 
emn strain of praise and glory to the Most High. | | The Pope, however, with some show of propri- 
Giovanni de’ Medici was the descendant of | ety, required that the investiture should not 
that great mercantile family at Florence which | ‘take place in three years, during which time 
had astonished Europe by its commercial grand- | the young Medici was to give his attention to 
eur and elegant taste, and whose founders had | study. Politian still directed his studies. Gio- 
learned complaisance and democracy in the | vanni was grave, graceful, formal, ambitious ; 
— pursuits of trade.* Their fortunes had | | and at seventeen, in the year 1492, so fatal to 
been built upon industry, probity, politeness, | the glory of his family, he took his place in the 
and a careful attention to business, They had | sacred college at Rome, and was received in 
long practiced the virtues of honor and good | the Holy City with a general respect that seemed 
faith when their feudal neighbors had been dis- | not unworthy of its future master. 
tinguished only by utter insincerity. The Med-| Meanwhile, far away in a little hamlet of 
ici had increased their wealth from father to Germany, a beggar-child was singing mendicant 
son until they became the richest bankers in | songs from door to door, and living upon the 
Europe, and saw the mightiest kings, and a | insufficient alms which he won from the com- 
throng of princes, priests, and warriors, sup-| passion of the charitable. It was a delicate 
pliants at their counters for loans and benefits, | and feeble boy, to whom childhood offered no 
which sometimes they never intended to repay. joys, whose youth was a perpetual woe. Luther 
At length Lorenzo, the father of Leo X., re- | was a peasant’s son, and all his ancestors had 
tired from business to give himself to schemes | been peasants. His father was a miner in the 
of ambition, and to guide the affairs of Italy. | heart of the Thuringian forest. The manners 
His immense wealth, pleasing manners, pru- | of the peasants were harsh and cruel: Luther's 
dence, and good sense made him the most emi- | parents drove him out to beg; his mother some- 
nent of all the Italians: unhappily Lorenzo | times scourged him till the blood came for a 
sank from the dignity of an honest trader to | trivial offense; his father punished him so se- 
share in the ambitious diplomacy of his age, and | verely and so often that the child fled from his 
lost his virtue in his effort to become great. | presence in terror; and his little voice, as he 
Giovanni was his favorite son—the only one that chanted his mendicant hymns, must often have 
had any ability ; and Lorenzo had resolved, al- | been drowned in tears. Yet so sweet and ten- 
most from his birth, that he should wear the | der was the heart of the great reformer that he 
triple crown. | ever retained the most sincere love and rever- 
At seven years of age Giovanni was made an | ence for the parents whom poverty and their 
abbot. His childish head was shaven with the | own sufferings had made so severe. He was 
monkish tonsure. He was addressed as Mes- | ever a fond and dutiful son. He wept bitteriy, 
1 The votes were taken twice a day, and the ballots } 4 Vix tam tertiumdecimam excedentem annum. P. 
burned. Stendhal, p. 177. | Jovius, p. 15. 
2 Vita Leonis Decimi, a Paulo Jovio, i. Roscoe, | 2 Tischreden, p. 581. Ranke, Reformation in Ger- 
a many, i. p. 136. 
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like Mohammed, over his mother’s grave. He 
was proud to relate that his father won a hard 
and scanty living in the mines of Mansfield, and 


that his mother carried wood from the forest on | 
her back to their peasant home; and when he | 


came to stand before Europe the adversary of 
the elegant Leo, and the companion of kings | 
and princes, he was never weary of modestly | 
boasting that he was a peasant’s son." 

Luther was eight years younger than the | 
Cardinal de’ Medici. He begged his education | 
at Eisenach, a small German town, until he was 
thirteen, and was then maintained by a char- | 


itable relative. Afterward his father, who had | 
thriven by industry and toil, was enabled to | 
send his son to the university at Erfurth, and | 


hoped to make him a lawyer.? But now that | 
mighty intellect, which was destined to spread | 
its banyan;like branches over Europe and man- | 
kind, began to flourish with native vigor. Lu- | 
ther’s rare versatility embraced every form of | 
mental accomplishment. He loved music with | 
intense devotion ; his sensitive frame responded | 


to the slightest touch of instrumental sounds ; 


he believed that demons fled at the sound of his 
flute; and when he had fallen into one of his pe- 
culiar trances in his cell, his fellow-monks knew 
that music was the surest medicament to bring 
him back to consciousness and activity.? He 
was a poet, and his religious impulses often ex- 
pressed themselves in sacred songs—rude, bold, 
and powerful—that have formed the germ and 
model of those of many lands. His love for 
pure litefiature was in no degree inferior to that 
of his elegant rival, Leo X.; he studied day 
and night the few works of classic or medieval 
writers that were then accessible to the humble 
scholar or the penniless monk ; and his craving 
mind was never sated in its ceaseless appetite for 
knowledge. Yet his disposition was never sat- 
urnine or desponding; as a student he was often 
gay, joyous, and fond of cheerful company ; his 
tuneful voice was no doubt often heard at conviv- 
ial meetings at Erfurth; his broad and ready wit 
must have kept many a table in a roar; and his 
loving heart seems to have gathered around him 
many friends. So varied were his tastes, so 
vigorous his powers, that in whatever path his 
intellect had been directed he must have risen 
high above his fellow-men. He might have 
shone as a lawyer and a famous statesman; he 
might have been the Homer of Germany, or the 
author of a new Niebelungenlied; his classic 
taste might easily have been turned to the re- 
vival of letters; his musical powers have pro- 
duced an earlier Mozart ; or his rare and bound- 
less originality have been expended in satiric 
or tragic pictures of that world around him of 
whose folly and dullness he had so clear a con- 
ception. 

One day Luther was walking through the 


1 Michelet, Simson ae Settee i. The best ac- 
count of Luther is that of Walch, Nachricht von D. 
Martin Luther, vol. 24. Simmtliche Werke. 

2 Audin, Histoire de Martin Luther,i. Ranke, Ref- 
ormation, i. p. 318. 3 Ranke, i. p. 321. 


i 
fields with one of his young companions from 
his father’s home in the forest to Erfurth.’ J; 
| was July, and suddenly a fierce storm gather- 
'ed over the bright sky; the mountains around 
were hid in gloom; the lightning leaped from 
cloud to cloud; all nature trembled; when 
sharp bolt from heaven struck Luther's com- 
| panion dead at his side, and left him for a time 
senseless beside him. He wandered home on 
| his solitary way, oppressed with an intolerable 
dread; he believ ed that he had heard the voice 
| of Heav en calling him to repent ; he vowed that 
he would give his whole future life to asceticism 
and monastic gloom. The next evening, with 
the impulsive inconstancy of youth, he passed 
with his young companions in the pleasures of 
music, wine, and song, anxious perhaps to try 
if he could drow n in the joys of the world the 
pains of a wounded spirit. But the next day 
| he hastened to the convent of the Augustines at 
Erfurth, and took the irrevocable vow.? He re- 
solved, by the practice of the severest austerity, 
to escape the pains of purgatory. He was the 
most faithful of ascetics. All his great powers, 
all the joyousness of his youthful spirit, all the 
abundant growth of his fertile intellect, were shut 
up in a narrow cell and wasted in the closest ob- 
servance of monkish rites. And the result was 
sufficiently appalling. He was weighed down 
by an ever-increasing consciousness of sin, De- 
| spair and death seemed his only portion. His 
life was agony, and sometimes he would sink 
down in his cell in a deep swoon, from which he 
could only be aroused by the gentle touch of a 
stringed instrument. 

While Luther was thus passing through the 
rude ordeal of his painful youth his companion 
spirit, the elegant Cardinal de’ Medici, had 
glided gracefully onward in a career of un- 
sullied prosperity. His sins had never given 
him any trouble. His conscience was soothed 
and satisfied by the united applause of all his 
associates. The learned Politian, a polished 
pagan, wrote in the most graceful periods of 
his piety and decorum. His father, Lorenzo, 
had never been weary of spreading the report 
of his early fitness for the highest station in the 
Church. He was looked upon as an especial 
ornament to the sacred college of cardinals; 
and the Cardinal himself seems never to have 
doubted his own piety, or to have shrunk from 
the responsibility of holding in his well-trained 
hands the destiny of the Christian world. For 
him purgatory had no terrors; the future world 
was a fair and faint mirage over which he as- 
pired to spread his sceptre in order to rebuild 
St. Peter’s or to immortalize his reign; but be- 
yond that he seems scarcely to have looked 
within its veil. That future upon which Lu- 
ther gazed with wild, inquiring eyes, for Leo 


1 Ranke, i. p. 318, somewhat varies the common 
story. See Michelet, i. p. 5. 

2 Ranke, i. p. 319. Walch, xxiv. p. 76, gives the va- 
rious accounts of Luther’s conversion. 

3 Ranke, i. p. 821. Michelet, i. p. 10. 

4 P. Jovius, p. 15. 
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seemed scarcely to exist. He was more anx- | 
jous to know with Cicero what men would be 
saying of him six hundred years from now ; or 
more engaged in speculating upon his own pros- 
pect of filling with grace and dignity the chair 
of St. Peter. 

At eighteen the young Cardinal seems almost 
to have attained the maturity of his physical and | 
mental powers. He was tall, handsome, grace- 
ful, intellectual. His complexion was fair and 
florid, his countenance cheerful and benignant. | 
He was famed for the magnificence of his enter- | 
tainments, his love of display, his unbounded ex- | 
travagance, his open generosity. He wasted his 
father’s wealth, as afterward his own, in feasts, | 
processions, and deeds of real benevolence. He | 
was the spendthrift son of an opulent parent ; 
he became the wasteful master of the resources | 
of the Church. Like Luther, he was passion- 
ately fond of music. He played and sang him- | 
self; he studied his art with care ; and his leis- 
ure hours were seldom without musical employ- | 
ment. Like Luther, too, he loved letters with | 
a strange and surpassing regard. Reading was 
his chief pleasure, and he seldom sat down to 
table without having some poem or history be- | 
fore him, or without lengthening his repast by | 
reading aloud fine passages to his literary | 
friends. He had some imperfect sense of the 
real power of the intellect, and the man of let- 
ters was always to Leo a kind of deity whom he 
was glad to worship or to approach. But his 
own productions are never above mediocrity, 
and the real genius that glowed in the breast 
of Luther was an inscrutable mystery to the am- 
bitious Pope. 

Calamity in a magnificent form at length 
came even to the prosperous Cardinal. In 1492 
his father Lorenzo died, and two years after- 
ward the Medici were driven out of Florence. 
Savonarola,* the Luther of Italy, the gifted 
monk whose fierce eloquence had transformed 
the skeptical Florentines from pagan indiffer- 
ence to puritanic austerity,* who had preached 
freedom and democracy, who had inveighed 
against the vices of the clergy and the des- 
potism of Rome, and whose fatal and unmer- 
ited doom must have been ever before the mind 
of his German successor, became for a time the 
master of hiscountry. Florence was once more 
arepublic, the centre of religious reform. The 
theatres were closed, the spectacles deserted, 
and the churches were filled with immense 
throngs of citizens who were never weary of 
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for eighteen years, and were only restored in 
1512, by the favor of Julius II. and the arms 
of the Spaniards, During this long period of 
misfortune the Cardinal lived in great magnifi- 
cence, and wasted much of his fortune. Pover- 


| ty even threatened him who had never known 


any thing but boundless wealth. In the fearful 
reign at Rome of Alexander VI. and Cesar 
Borgia he wandered over Europe, visited Max- 
imilian in Germany, and his son Philip in the 
Low Countries; passed over France, paused a 
while at Marseilles, and then returned to Italy.' 
Here, at the town of Savona, met at table three 
exiles, each of whom was destined to wear the 
papal crown: Rovere, afterward Julius II. ; the 
Cardinal de’ Medici, Leo X.; and Giuliano de’ 
Medici, afterward Clement VII. When Julius 
was made Pope the Cardinal de’ Medici returned 
to Rome, and became the chosen adviser of that 
pontiff. He shared in the various unsuccessful 
attempts of his family to regain their control 
over Florence, was often in command of the 
papal armies, and shone in the camp as well as 
the court; saw in 1512 the restoration of the 
lorence; and the next year, on the 
Jeath of his friend Julius II., was enthroned as 
Pope at Rome—the magnificent Leo X. 

In the close of the reign of Julius, Luther 
visited Rome. The poor monk, worn with 
penances and mental toil, was sent upon some 
business connected with his convent to the pa- 
pal court.? He crossed the Alps full of faith 
and stirred by a strong excitement. He was 
about to enter that classic land with whose 
poets and historians he had long been famil- 
iar: he was to tread the sacred soil of Virgil, 
Cicero, and Livy. But, more than this, he 
saw before him, rising in dim majesty, the 
Holy City of that Church from whose faith he 
had never yet ventured to depart, whose su- 
preme head was still to him almost the repre- 
sentative of Deity, and whose princes and dig- 
nitaries he had ever invested with an apostolic 
purity and grace. Rome, hallowed by the suf- 
ferings of the martyrs, filled with relics, and 
redolent with the piety of ages, the untutored 
monk still supposed a scene of heavenly rest. 
“Hail, holy Rome!” he exclaimed, as its dis- 
tant towers first met his eyes. His poetic 
dream was soon dispelled. Scarcely had he 
entered Italy when he was shocked and terri- 
sied by the luxury and license of the convents, 
and the open depravity of the priesthood. He 
fell sick with sorrow and shame. He com- 





listening to the stern rebukes of the inspired ary that the very air of Italy seemed dead- 


monk. But in 1494 Savonarola fell before the 
intrigues of his enemy, Alexander VI., the 
Borgia; he was hanged, his body burned, and 
his ashes cast ito the Arno.? The Church tri- 
umphed in the destruction of its saintly victim ; 
but the Medici were exiles from their native city 








1 Jovius admits the eloquence of Savonarola. 

2 Ut nihil sine ejus viri consilio recte geri posse 
videretur. P. Jovius, p. 21. 

3 P. Jovius, p. 24, In area curiae fedissimo supplicio 


and pestilential. But he wandered on, fee- 
ble and sad, until he reached the Holy City, and 
there, amidst the mockery of his feliow-monks 
and the blasphemies of the impious clergy, per- 
formed with honest superstition the minute cer- 
emonial of the Church. Of all the pilgrims to 
that desecrated shrine none was so devout as 
Luther. He was determined, he said, to es- 
cape the pains of purgatory, and win a plenary 








concrematus. 





1 P. Jovius, p. 27. 2 Walch, xxiv. p. 102 et seq. 
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indulgence: he dragged his frail form on his 
knees up the painful ascent of the Holy Stairs, 
while ever in his ears resounded the cry, ‘‘ The 
just shall live by faith.” He heard with horror 
that the head of the Church was a monster 
stained with viee ; that the cardinals were worse 
than their master; the priests, mocking unbe- 
lievers; and fled, heart-broken, back to his 
German cell. 

On the 11th of April, 1513, Leo X. opened 
his splendid reign by the usual procession to the 
Lateran, but the magnificence of his pageant 
was such as had never been seen at Rome since 
the fall of the Western Empire. It was the 
most imposing and the last of the triumphs of 
the undivided Church. The Supreme Pontiff, 
clothed in rich robes glittering with rubies and 
diamonds, crowned with a tiara of precious 
stones of priceless value, and dazzling all eyes 
by the lustre of his decorations, rode on an 
Arab steed at the head of an assembled throng 
of cardinals, embassadors, and princes. The 
clergy, the people of Rome, and a long array 
of soldiers in shining armor, followed in his 
train. Before him, far away, the streets were 
spread with rich tapestry, spanned by numer- 
ous triumphal arches of rare beauty, and 
adorned on every side by countless statues 
and works of art. Young girls and children, 
clothed in white, cast flowers or palms before 
him as he passed. A general joy seemed to 
fill the Holy City; the sacred rites were per- 
formed at the Lateran with a just decorum; 


and in the evening of the auspicious day Leo 
entertained his friends at a banquet in the Vat- 
ican, whose luxury and extravagance are said 
to have rjvaled the pagan splendors of Apicius 
or Lucullus. 

And now began the golden age of Leo X.' 
The descendant of the Medici ruled over an 


undivided Christendom. But lately his spirit- 
ual empire had been enlarged by the discov- 
eries of Columbus and Gama, and the con- 
quests of the Spaniards and Portuguese, In- 
dia and America lay at the feet of the new 
Pope. In Europe his authority was greater 
than that of any of his predecessors. The 
Emperor of Germany, the kings of England, 
France, and Portugal, became at length his 
obedient vassals. Henry, Charles, and Fran- 
cis looked to the accomplished Leo for counsel 
and example, and paid sincere deference to the 
court of Rome. He was the master-spirit of 
the politics of his age, and the three brilliant 
young monarchs, whose talents seemed onl 

directed to the ruin of Europe and of man- 
kind, were held in check by the careful policy 
of the acute Italian. With the clergy Leo was 
still more successful, He was the idol of the 
priests and bishops of the Continent and of En- 
gland. In Germany his name stood high as a 
man of probity and dignity ; Luther avowed his 
respect for the pontiff’s character; in England 





1 Jovius. Auream etatem post multa szcula con- 
didisse. 





| 
Wolsey led the Church to his support. A com, 
mon delusion seems to have prevailed that Leo 
was either sincerely pious or singuiarly dis. 
ereet. The people, too, so far as they were 
familiar with the pontiff’s name, repeated jt 
with respect. Compared with the passionate, 
licentious Julius, or the monster Alexander, 
he seemed of saintly purity; while the schol. 
ars of every land united in spreading the fame 
of that benevolent potentate whose bounty ha 
been felt by the humblest of their order, as wel 
as the most renowned. 

The age of Leo X. was golden with the glo- 
ries of art. He was the most bountiful ang 
unwearied friend of intellect the world has ever 
seen. His most sincere impulse was the hom- 
age he paid to every form of genius. Ambi- 
tious students and impoverished scholars hast- 
ened to Rome with their imperfect poems and 
half-finished treatises, submitted them to the 
kindly critic, were received with praise and 
just congratulation, and never failed to win a 
rich benefice or a high position at the papal 
court. Leo read with fond and friendly atten- 
tion the first volume of Jovius’s history, pro- 
nounced him a new Livy, and covered him with 
honors andemoluments. He made the elegant 
style of Bembo the source of his wealth and 
greatness. He made the learned Sadoleto a 
bishop; he cultivated the genius of the grace- 
ful Vida. For Greek and Latin scholars his 
kindness was unwearied ; he aided Aldus by a 
liberal patent, and sought eagerly for rare man- 
uscripts of the Greek and Latin classics. His 
hours of leisure were often passed in hearing 
some new poem or correcting some unpublished 
manuscript; his happiest days were those he 
was sometimes enabled to spend amidst a 
throng of his friendly authors. For science 
he was no less zealous, and mathematicians, 
astronomers, geographers, and discoverers were 
all equally sure of a favorable reception at 
Rome. Leo was always eager to hear of the 
strange adventures of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese in the unknown lands, to converse with 
the brave Tristan Cunha, or to listen to Piga- 
fetta’s unpolished narrative of Magellan’s won- 
derful voyage. 

Thus for eight years Rome echoed to the 
strains of countless rival or friendly bards who 
sang to the ever-kindly ear of the attentive 
pontiff, and a vast number of poems in Latin 
or Italian rose to ‘renown, were quoted, ad- 
mired, praised as not unworthy of Virgil or 
Catullus, and then sank forever into neglect. 
Of all the poets of this fertile age scarcely one 
survives.* The historians have been more for- 
tunate. Machiavelli, Guicciardini, perhaps Jo- 
vius, are still remembered among the masters 
of the art. Castiglione is yet spoken of as a 
purer Chesterfield; the chaste and gifted Vit- 
toria Colonna still lives as one of the jewels of 
her sex. But it is to its painters rather than 
its poets that this illustrious epoch owes its im- 
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mortality. It is to Raffaello that Leo X. is in- tion and the correspondence of the dignified 
debted for many a lovely reminiscence that aids Vittoria Colonna to the luxurious revelry of 


in rescuing his glory from oblivion. 


eler who wanders to Rome is chiefly reminded | 


of Leo by the graceful flattery with which the 


first of painters has interwoven the life of his | the progress of his splendid visions. 


The tray- | Leo and his satyr train, 


But Leo cared little for the absence of those 
whose deeper sensibilities might have disturbed 
It was 


friend and master with his own finest works. | enough for him that he was the Sovereign Pon- 
He sees the portrait and exact features of Leo | tiff; that he wore the tiara to which he had been 


X. in the famous picture of Attila; discovers 
an allusion to his life in the Liberation of St. 


Peter; or remembers that it was to the taste | 


and profuse liberality of the pontiff that we | 





destined from his birth. His life was to him- 
self a complete success. It was passed in revel- 
ries and pageants, in the society of the rarest 
wits and the greatest of painters, in the gov- 


owe most of those rare frescoes in the Vatican | ernment of nations and ihe defense of Italy. 


with which Raffaello crowned his art. 

All through the brief period of scarcely seven 
years, so wonderful and varied were the labors 
of Raffaello, so constant the demande of the 
friendly but injudicious Pope, that we might 
well suppose the two friends to have been in- 
cessantly occupied in their effort to revive and 
recreate the ancient glory of Rome. To Raf- 
faello these years were spent in fatal toil. His 
fancy, his genius were never suffered to rest.' 
Gentle, loving, easily touched, and fired by art- 
istic ambition, soft and luxurious in his man- 
ners, unrestrained by moral laws, the great 








He was almost always cheerful, hopeful, busy, 
full of expedients. He lived seemingly un- 
concerned amidst a band of poison,yrs who were 
always plotting his death, and a circle of sub- 
ject princes who might at any moment over- 
throw his power. He smiled while the glitter- 
ing sword hung over his head, and snatched the 
pleasures of life on the brink of a fearful abyss, 
To carry out his favorite plan, the elevation of 
his family to the regal rank, he had done many 
evil deeds. He robbed a Duke of Urbino of 
his patrimony through war and bloodshed ; had 
driven the Petrucci from Siena; was the re- 


painter yielded to every wish of the eager Pope | lentless despoiler of the small states around him. 


with an almost affectionate confidence, reflected 
all Leo’s high ambition and longing after fame, 

toiled to complete St. Peter's, to adorn the | 
Vatican, to perfect tapestries, paint portraits, 
to discover and protect the ancient works of 
art, to rebuild Rome; until at last, in the 
spring of 1520, his genius faded away, leav- 
ing its immortal fruits behind it. Other paint- 
ers of unusual excellence took his place, but 
an illimitable distance separates them all from 
Raffaello. 

Two great names are wanting to the splendid 
circle of Leo’s court, and neither Ariosto nor 
Michael Angelo can be said to have belonged 
to his golden age. They seem to have shrunk 
from him almost with aversion. Ariosto was 
the only true genius among the poets of his 
time.? His varied fancy, his brilliant colors, 
are the traits of the true artist. He had early 
been the friend of Leo before he became Pope ; 
he went up to Rome to congratulate the pontiff 
on his accession; but some sudden coldness 
sprang up between the poet and the Pope which 
led to their complete estrangement. Ariosto 
was never seen at the banquets and splendid 
pageants of the Holy City; his claims were neg- 
lected, his genius overlooked ; and the author 
of Orlando Furioso lived and died in poverty, 
while Accolti and Azetino glittered in the pros- 
perity of the papal court. Michael Angelo, 
too, stood aloof from the pontiff. His clear 
eye saw through the jewels and gold with which 
Leo had decked himself to the corruption of 
his inner life. Luxurious, licentions Raffaello 
might consent to obey the imperious will of the 
graceful actor, but his rival and master lived in 
a stern isolation. He preferred the conversa- 





Italy mourned that the Medici might become 
great, Yet so shrunken in numbers was the 
famous mercantile family that of the direct 
legitimate descendants of Cosmo, Leo and his 
worthless nephew Lorenzo were all that were 
left. Lorenzo, a drunkard and a monster of 
vice, was the ruler of Florence, and for him Leo 
despoiled the Duke of Urbino; to advance Lo- 
renzo was the chief aim of his politics. He 
married him, at length, to Madeline of Tours; 
he incurred a vast expense to make him great ; 
but, happily for Florence, Lorenzo not long 
after died, leaving a daughter, the infamous 
Catherine de’ Medici, the persecutor and the 
murderess ; and thus a descendant of Cosmo de’ 
Medici became the mother of three kings of 
France. 

In the eyes of Europe Leo seemed the most 
fortunate of men, the most accomplished of 
rulers, a model Pope. The manners and the 
gayeties of Rome and Florence were imitated 
in the less civilized courts of England, France, 
and Germany. The respect which Leo ever 
paid to artists, scholars, and men of letters led 
Francis, Charles, and Henry VIII. to become 
their patrons and their friends. Literature be- 
came the fashion. The polished student Eras- 
mus wandered from court to court and was 
every where received as the companion of kings 
and princes. Henry VIII. aspired to the fame 


of authorship and wrote bad Latin. Francis 
cherished poets and painters. Even the cold 
Charles V. caught the literary flame, Yet the 


manners of the court of Rome can scarcely be 
called refined. Leo was fond of coarse buffoon- 
ery and rude practical jokes. He invited noto- 
rious gluttons to his table, and was amused at 
the eagerness with which they devoured the 





2 Roscoe, Leo X., ii. p. 110. 
Vou. XXXIX.—No. 229.—7 
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confections. 
the sad drollery of idiots and dwarfs. 


He was highly entertained by | at Sienna by the fall of his family in that city, 
A story | and had vowed revenge. 
is told of Baraballo, a silly old man of a noble | | fierce, dissolute, gay, feeble. 


He was a young man, 
He was accus- 


family, who wrote bad verses and thought him- | tomed to proclaim openly among his wild com- 


self another Petrarch. 
him crowned like Petrarch in the Capitol. A | 
day was appointed for the spectacle, costly 
preparations were made, and the silly Bara- 
ballo, decked with purple and gold, and mount- | 
ed upon an elephant, the present of the King | 
of Portugal, was led in triumph through the 
streets of Rome, amidst the shouts of the page- 
lace and the clamor of drums and trumpets. 
At the bridge of St. Angelo the elephant, more 
sensible than his rider, refused to go any fur- 
ther; Baraballo was forced to dismount; all | 


Rome was filled with laughter; and Leo com- | 


memorated his unfeeling joke by a piece of 
sculpture in wood, which is said to be still in 
existence. Leo was also passionately fond of | 
hunting. No calls of business, no inclemency | 
of the weather, could keep him from his favorite 
sport. He was never so happy as when shoot- 
ing partridges and pheasants in the forests of 
Viterbo, or chasing wild boars on the Tuscan 
plains, To the fine ceremonial of his Church | 
he is said to have been unusually attentive. 
He fasted often, intoned with grace, and his 
love for music led him to gather from all parts | 
of Europe the sweetest singers and the most 
skillful instrumental performers to adorn the 
Roman churches, 


Thus Leo glided gracefully onward, an ac- | 


complished actor, always conscious that the eye 
of Europe was upon him, and always elegant, 
polite, composed. Yet there must often have | 
been moments when his gracious smile covered 
an inward agony or a secret terror, His hand- 
some, stately form was always internally dis- 
eased ; he suffered fierce pangs of pain which 
he told to few; and often, as he presided at the 
gay banquet or some stormy meeting of his holy 
college, he must have mastered with iron ener- 
gy the terrible agony inflicted by a hidden 
disease. But far worse even than actual suffer- 
ing was the constant dread in which he must 
have always lived. He was surrounded by pois- 
oners who sought his life. His daily associates 
were those most likely to present to him the 
deadly draught. It was the holy college that 
had resolved upon his destruction. 

The cardinals formed a plot to poison the 
Pope.* He had disappointed them in living 
when they had looked for his speedy death, and 
he had never been able to gratify the boundless 
claims they had made upon the sacred treasury. 
They were the most resolute and unwearied of 
beggars. ‘‘You had better at once take my 
tiara,” said the weary pontiff when he was once 
surrounded by the holy mendicants ; and he ever 
after was hated by most of his cardinals. Among 
them, too, were several who had some private 
reason for seeking Leo’s death. The author of 
the plot, Alfonso Petrucci, had lost his revenues 


Leo resolved to have panions his hatred for Leo and his plans of 


| Vengeance. Often he came to the meetings of 
the sacred college with a dagger hidden in his 
| breast, and was only withheld from plunging it 
At length 
he concerted with a famous physician the plan 
of poison. The most eminent man in Py col- 
lege of cardinals was Riario, Cardinal San Gior- 
| gio. He was the wealthiest of his order. He 
had been a cardinal for forty years. In his 
| youth he had shared in the plot to murder Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici, and now in his old age he 
aided Petrucci in his design against Leo. He 
hoped on the Pope’s death to become his suc- 
|cessor, Another conspirator was the Cardinal 
'de’ Sauli, who had furnished Petrucci with 
money. Another, Soderinus, the enemy of the 
| Medici, from Florence. The last was the silly 
| Adrian of Corneto. This foolish old man had 
| been assured by a female prophet that the suc- 
| cessor to Leo would be named Adrian, and felt 
sure that no one but himself could be meant. 

| It was observed that the soothsayer spoke truly, 

and that the next Pope was Adrian ; but not the 
poisoner. How many others of the college were 
| engaged in the plot is not told. Happily Leo 
| had been watching Petrucci for some time, and 
| intercepted a letter that revealed the whole de- 
|Sign. Petrucci was absent from Rome, and 
| Leo, in order to get him into his power, sent 
| him a safe-conduct, and even assured the Span- 
ish embassador that he would observe it. The 
| conspirator came laughing boastfully to the city. 
He was at once seized and shut up in the castle 
of St. Angelo with his friend De’ Sauli; and 
Leo excused his own bad faith by alleging the 
enormity of the crime. 

Pale, agitated, trembling, the Pope now met 
his cardinals in the consistory. There was 
scarcely one to whom he could trust his life. 
He was surrounded by secret or open assassins, 
and he might well fear lest a dagger was hidden 
beneath each sacred robe. He addressed them, 
however, with his usual dignity ; he complained 
that he, who had always been so kind and lib- 
eral to them, should thus be threatened by their 
conspiracies, Riario, the head of the college, 
was already under arrest; Petrucci and De’ Sauli 
were confined in horrible dungeons. The Car- 
dinal Soderini fell down at Leo’s feet, confessing 
his guilt, and the foolish Adrian was equally 
penitent. In his punishment of the offenders 
Leo showed all the severity of his nature. Pe- 
trucci was strangled in prison, De’ Sauli was re- 
leased on paying a heavy fine, but died the next 
year, it was believed of poison. Riario, the ven- 
erable assassin, was also fined heavily and for- 
given. Poor Adrian fled from Rome, with the 
loss of his estate, and was never heard of more. 
Thus Leo broke forever the power of his ene- 


|. 


| in Leo’s heart by the fear of seizure. 





1 Jovius, p. 99. 2 Id., p. 97. 3 Id., p. 88, $9. 
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mies, the sacred college, and at the same time | trition, and for a similar payment, he offered to 
replenished his treasury by the confiscation of | diminish the term for which any person was 
their estates. Soon after, by a vigorous stroke | condemned to purgatory, or to set free from the 
of policy, he created thirty-one new cardinals; | pains of purgatory the departed spirit whose 
jn many cases the office was sold to the highest | friends would pay a proper remuneration.’ 
bidder, and thus Leo was once more rich and | Over the shadowy land, in whose existence he 
happy: He was now (1517) at the height of | can scarcely have believed, the pontiff presumed 
his power. The Church was omnipotent, and | to extend his earthly sceptre—to divide it into 
Leo was the Church. His cardinals never aft- | periods of years, to map it out in distinct gra- 
erward gave him any trouble; every heretic had | dations, and to sell to the highest bidder the 
been suppressed or burned; the city of Rome longest exemption or a swift release, It was a 
was the centre of civilization as well as of re- dreadful impiety, a horrible mockery, it was 
ligion; money flowed in upon it from all the | selling immortal bliss for money. 
world; and the lavish pontiff wasted the treas-| The indulgence was first used by Urban IL, 
ures of the Church in every kind of magnificent | inthe period of the first crusade, to reward those 
extravagance. | who took up arms for the relief of the Holy 
It was because Leo was a splendid spendthrift | Land. It was then granted to any one ‘who 
that we have the Reformation through Luther. | hired soldiers for the war; and was next ex- 
The Pope was soon again impoverished and in | tended to those who gave money to the Pope 
debt. He never thought of the cost of any | for some pious purpose. Julius II, had em- 
thing; he was lavish without reflection. His | ployed it to raise money to rebuild St. Peter's, 
wars, intrigues, his artists and architects, his | and Leo X. sold his indulgences upon the same 
friends, but above all the miserable Lorenzo, | pretext.?, But Leo’s indulgence, as set forth 
exhausted his fine revenues; and his treasury | by his agents in Germany, far excelled those 
must again be supplied. When he was in want, | of his predecessors in its daring assumption. 
Leo was never scrupulous as to the means by | It pardoned all sins however gross, restored its 
which he retrieved his affairs; he robbed, he de- | purchaser to that state of innocence which he 
frauded, he begged; he drew contributions from | had possessed at baptism, and at his death 
all Europe for a*Turkish war, which all Europe | opened at once to him the gates of Paradise. 
knew. had been spent upon Lorenzo; he col- | From the moment that he had obtained this 
lected large sums for rebuilding St. Peter's, | valuable paper he became one of the elect. He 
which were all expended in the same way; in | could never fall.?. Whatever his future crimes 
fine, Leo early exhausted all his spiritual arts | his salvation was assured. ‘The honor of the 
as well as his treasury.” Pope and the Church was pledged to secure 
Suddenly there opened before his hopeless him against any punishment he might merit in 
mind an El Dorado richer than ever Spanish | a future world, and to raise him at last to the 
adventurer had discovered, more limitless than | society of the blessed. But probably the most 
the treasures of the East and West. It was | attractive and merchantable part of the indul- 
Purgatory. Over that shadowy realm the Pope | gence was that which set free departed spirits 
held undisputed sway. The severest casuist of | from purgatorial pains. This ingenious de- 
the age would admit that the spiritual power of | vice played upon the tenderest and most pow- 
the Church was in that direction limitless. It | erful instincts of nature. What parent could 
was nearly a hundred years since Tauler, the | refuse to purchase the salvation of a dead 
German reformer, had suffered martyrdom for | child? What son but would sell his all to re- 
denying that the Pope could condemn an inno- | deem parents and relatives from purgatory ? 








cent man to eternal woe or raise the guiltiest to 
the habitations of the blest ; and from that hour 
the authority of the pontiff had been constantly 
increasing, until now he was looked upon as 
nothing less than Deity upon earth. He held 
in his polluted hands the key of immortality. 
But even had a doubt arisen as to the efficacy 
of the keys, the pious Aquinas had shown by 
the clearest argument that the Church pos- 
sessed a boundless supply of the merits of the 
saints, and even of its Divine Head, which 
might be applied to the suceor of any soul that 
seemed to require external aid. Leo seized 
upon the notion of the schoolmen and extend- 
ed it to an extreme which they perhaps had 
never anticipated. He pressed the sale of his 
indulgences. He offered full absolution to ev- 
ery criminal who would pay him a certain sum 
of money, joined with contrition ; without con- 








1 Jovius, p. 90. 2 Id., p. 92-96. 


It was upon such themes that the strolling 
vendors of indulgences constantly enlarged. 
They gathered around them a gaping throng 
of wondering rustics; they stood by the village 
chureh-yard and pointed to the humble graves. 
Will you allow your father to suffer,” Tetzel 
cried out to a credulous son, “when twelve 
pence will redeem him from torment? If you 
had but one coat you should strip it off, sell it, 
and purchase my wares.” ‘Hear you not,” 
he would say to another, ‘‘the groans of your 
lost child in yonder church-yard? Come and 
buy his immediate salvation. No sooner shall 
your money tinkle in my box than his soul will 
ascend to heaven.” Thus Leo made a traffic 
of immortal bliss. There is something almost 
sublime in his presumption. From his gorgeous 





1 Ranke, Ref., i. p. 385. Robertson, Charies V., 
book ii. 
2 Sarpi, Con. Tri., p. 4 et seq. Palavicini, Hist. Con. 
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throne in the eternal city he stood before man- | 


kind claiming a divine authority over the world 
and all that it contained. Kings, emperors, 
princes were his inferiors and his spiritual serfs. 
He divided the globe between the Spaniards 
and Portuguese. His simple legate was to 
take the precedence of princes. It was the 
fashion of the churchmen of the day to magnify 
their office, to claim for it an immutable supe- 
riority, as if the office sanctified the possessor.' 
Conscious of their own impurity and hypocrisy, 
they sought, as is so often the case with im- 
moral priests, to raise themselves above public 
scrutiny, and to create for themselves a position 
amidst the clouds of imputed sanctity, where, 
like their prototypes, the heathen gods, they 
might sin unchallenged. They looked down 
with contempt upon the too curious worshiper, 
who was unfit to touch their garments; they 
veiled themselves in the dignity of the office 
they degraded. But the earthly state assumed 
by the haughty priests was as nothing compared 
to their spiritual claims. The Popes professed 
to concentrate in themselves all the power and 
virtue of the Church. They were its despots.? 
The evil Alexander and the fierce Julius had 
condemned to eternal woe whoever should ap- 
peal to a council. Leo spoke to the world as 
its divine ruler. He was the possessor of all 
the merits of the saints and martyrs, and of the 
boundless sufficiency of Calvary. He ruled over 


the future world as well as the present ;* he could 
unfold the gates of paradise and snatch the 


guilty from the jaws of hell; his power extend- 
ed over countless subjects in the shadowy world, 
whose destiny depended on his pleasure, and 
who were the slaves of his caprice. 
Theindulgences at firstsold well. But theirsale 
was chiefly confined toGermany.* Spain, under 
the control of Ximenes, had long before refused 
to permit its wealth to be drained into the treas- 
ury of Rome. France was hostile to the Pope. 
England yielded only a small return. But over 
the dull peasants of Germany the acute Italians 
had succeeded in weaving their glittering web 
of superstition until that unhappy land had be- 
come the El Dorado of the Church. Every year 
immense sums of money had flowed from Ger- 
many to Rome for annats, palliums, and vari- 
ous other ecclesiastical devices; and now the 
whole country was divided into three great de- 
partments under the care of three commissions 
for the sale of indulgences.*® Itinerant traders 
in the sacred commodity passed from town to 
town and fair to fair, extolling the value of 
their letters of absolution and pressing them 
upon the popular attention. They were fol- 
lowed wherever they went by great throngs of 
people ; and their loud voices, coarse jokes, and 
shameless eloquence seem to have been attend- 





1 See Eccius, De Primatu Petri, 1520. 

2 Eccius argnes that the Church must be a mon- 
archy, ii. p. $1. 

3 The control of demons is still asserted. See 
agation de la Foi, 1867, p. 39, 489. At least Chinese 
demons. * Ranke, Ref., i. p. 332-335. § Id., p. 333. 





ed with extraordinary success, They are rep- 
resented as having been usually persons of 
worthless characters and licentious morals, who 
passed their nights in drinking and rey elry at 
taverns, and their days in making a moc kery 
of religion ; who prov ed the value of the plenary 
indulgence by the daring immorality of their 
lives, They were secure in the shelter of Rome, 
and had a safe-conduct to celestial bliss. 

The Elector Frederick of Saxony was now the 
most powerful of the German princes. His do- 
minions were extensive and wealthy; he was sa- 
gacious, firm, and honest; and he had always 
opposed with success the various efforts of the 
Popes to draw contributions from his priest- 
ridden subjects."| Frederick was already irri- 
tated against the Elector of Mentz, who had in 
charge the sale of indulgences; and he openly 
declared that Albert should not pay his private 
debts ‘‘ out of the pockets of the Saxons.” He 
saw with indignation that his people were be- 
ginning to resort in great numbers to the sellers 
of the pious frauds. But the resistance of Fred- 
erick to the religious excitement of the day would 
have proved ineffectual had he not been aided 
by an humble instrument whose future om- 
nipotence he could scarcely have foreseen. It 
was to a poor monk that Saxony and Germany 
were to owe their deliverance frem Italian priest- 
craft. Five years had passed since Martin Lu- 
ther had returned from his pilgrimage to Rome 
with his honest conscience stricken and horri- 
fied by the pagan atmosphere of the Holy City. 
During that period the poor scholar had risen 
to eminence and renown.* He had become 
professor in the university at Wittenberg, 
which the Elector Frederick had founded ; his 
eloquence and learning, his purity and his 
vigor, had given him a strong control over the 
students and the people of the small scholastic 
city. Already he had wrought a lesser refor- 
mation in the manners and the lives of the 
throngs who listened to his animated preach- 
ing; already he had even planned a general 
reform of the German Church. But as yet 
Luther had entertained no doubts of the papal 
supremacy. He still practiced all the austerity 
of penance, and still clung to all the formulas 
of his faith. The Pope was still to him a deity 
upon earth; Rome, the city of St. Peter and 
the martyrs; the fathers, an indisputable au- 
thority ; and although he had learned to study 
the Scriptures with earnest attention, he yet in- 
terpreted them by the light of other consciences 
than his own. His honest intellect still slum- 
bered under that terrible weight of superstition 
beneath which the cunning Italians had im- 
prisoned the mind of the Middle Ages. 

A shock aroused Luther from his slumber; a 
shock startled all Germany into revolt. The 


‘loud voice of the shameless Tetzel was heard in 


Saxony extolling his impious wares, and claim- 





1 Ranke, Ref., i. p. 841. 
2 Luther's Briefwechsel, by Burkhardt, 1866. He 
soon begins to correspond with the highest officials. 
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ing to be the dispenser of immortal bliss. His 
life had been one of gross immorality ; he was 
an ignorant and coarse Dominican; his rude 
jokes and brutal demeanor, his revelries and 
his licentious tongue, filled pious men with af- 
fright. He ventured to approach Wittenberg, 
and some of Luther’s parishioners wandered 
away to the neighboring towns of Jiiterbock to 
join with the multitude who were buying abso- 
iution from the dissolute friar. It was the de- 
cisive moment of modern history. The might- 
iest intellect of the age was roused into sudden 
action; the intellect whose giant strength was 
to shiver to atoms the magnificent fabric of pa- 
pal superstition, and give freedom to thought 
and liberty to man. Luther rose up inspired. 
He wrote out in fair characters his ninety-five 
propositions on the doctrine of indulgences, and 
nailed them (1517) to the gates of his parochial 
church at Wittenberg. He proclaimed to man- 
kind that the Pope had no power to forgive sin ; 
that the just must live by faith. Swift as the 
electric flash which had won him from the world 
his bold thoughts rushed over Germany, and 
startled the corrupt atmosphere of Rome. It is 
related that just after his daring act the Elect- 
or Frederick, as he slept in his castle of Schwein- 
itz, on the night of All Saints, dreamed that he 
saw the monk writing on the chapel at Witten- 
berg in characters so large that they could be 
read at Schweinitz; longer and longer grew 
Luther’s pen, till at last it reached Rome, struck 
the Pope’s triple crown, and made it tremble 
on his head. Frederick stretched forth his arm 
to catch the tiara as it fell, but just then awoke. 
All Germany dreamed a similar dream; it 
awoke to find it a reality.? 

Germany was then no safe place for reformers 
or heretics. It was in a state of miserable an- 
archy and barbarism. The great cities, grown 
rich by commerce and honest industry, were en- 
gaged in constant hostilities with the robber 
knights whose powerful castles studded the ro- 
mantic banks of the Rhine and filled the fast- 
nesses of the interior.? Often the long trains 
of wealthy traders on their way to Nuremberg 
or the fair at Leipsic were set upon by the lordly 
robbers, who sprang upon them from some cas- 
tled crag, their rare goods ravished away, their 
hard-earned gains torn from them, and the 
prisoners hurried away to torture and dismal 
dungeons until they had paid an excessive ran- 
som, Often rich burghers came back to their 
native cities from some unfortunate trading ex- 
pedition impoverished, with one hand lopped 
off, and showing their bleeding arms to -their 
enraged fellow- citizens. Even poor scholars 
were often seized, tortured, and the miserable 
sums they had won by begging torn from them 
by the brutal nobles. The knights, like Gétz 
von Berlichingen, boasted that they were the 
wolves, and the rich traders the sheep upon whom 
they preyed. But terrible was the revenge 
which the citizens were accustomed to take 


upon their despoilers. When their mounted 
train-bands issued forth from the gates of Nu- 
remberg the tenants of every castle trembled 
and grew pale. The brave Nurembergers swept 
the country far and wide. They scaled the 
lofty crags, swarmed over the tottering walls, 
and burned or massacred the robbers in their 
dens. Noble birth was then of no avail; knight- 
ly prowess awoke no pity; the castle was made 
the smouldering grave of its owners. Yet the 
knights would soon again renew their strong- 
holds, and once more revive this perpetual civil 
war. Every part of Germany was desolated by 
the ruthless strife. 

Above the knights were the princes and elect- 
ors, who preyed upon the people by taxes and 
heavy contributions. At the head of all stood 
the Emperor Maximilian, who seized upon what- 
ever he could get by force or fraud. Yet the 
infiuence most fatal to the prosperity of Ger- 
many was that of the Italian Church. Rome 
ruled over Germany with a remorseless sway. 
Heresy was punished by the fieree Dominicans 
with torture and the stake. The Church, it is 
estimated, held nearly one-half of all the land, 
and would pay no taxes. Every church was 
an asylum in which murderers and malefactors 
found a safe refuge, and the church establish- 
ments in the rich cities were looked upon by the 
prosperous citizens as fatal to the public peace. 
They were dens of thieves and assassins. The 
characters of the German priests and monks, 
too, were often vile beyond description, and the 
classic satire of Erasmus and the skillful pencil 
of Holbein have portrayed only an outline of 
their crimes. 

In such a land Luther must have felt that he 
could scarcely hope for safety. He must have 
foreseen, as he took his irrevocable step, that 
he exposed himself to the inquisition and the 
stake. He was at once encountered by a host 
of enemies, Tetzel declaimed against him in 
coarse invectives as a heretic worthy of death.’ 
Priests and professors, the universities and the 
pulpit, united in his condemnation. He was 
already marked out by his enemies as the vic- 
tim whose blood was to seal the supremacy of 
the Pope. Yet his wonderful intellect in this 
moment of danger began now to display its rare 
fertility. He wrote incessantly in defense of 
his opinions ; his treatises spread over Germany ; 
and very soon the reform tracts, multiplied by 
the printing-press, were sold and distributed in 
great numbers through all the fairs and cities 
of the land. The German intellect awoke with 
the controversy, and all trne Germans began to 
look with admiration and sympathy upon the 
brave monk who had ventured to defy the pow- 
er of the papal court. At Rome, meantime, 
nothing was less thought of than a schism in 
the Church. Leo was at the height of his pros- 
perity. He had just dissolved the Lateran 
Council, which had yielded him a ready obe- 
dience ; his cardinals were submissive ; he was 





1 Ranke, Ref., i. p. 343, 2 Id., i. p. 843. 2 Id., i. p, 228, 
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the indet powerful and fortunate of Popes. From | groped his way painfully toward the light, 
dull and priest-ridden Germany he looked for | Yet so admirable was the disposition of this 

no trouble, and when he first heard of the con- | renowned reformer that through all his dan- 


troversy between Luther and the Dominicans 
he spoke of it as a wrangle of barbarous monks, 
The fierce storm that was gathering in the 
north was scarcely noticed amidst the gay ban- 
quets and tasteful revelries of Rome. But this 
could not continue long. It was soon seen by 
the papal courtiers that if Luther was permitted | 
to write and live a large part of their revenues 
would be cut off; and Leo himself felt that if | 
he allowed his dominion over purgatory to be | 
called in question he must soon cease to adorn 
the Vatican or subsidize Lorenzo. If he lost | 


his shadowy El Dorado where could he turn | 


for money? ‘The remedy was easy; he must 
silence or destroy the monk. He issued a sum- 
mons (July, 1518) for Luther to appear at Rome | 
within sixty days to answer for his heresies be- 
fore his Inquisitor-General. Soon after, as he 
learned the extent of his danger, he sent orders 
to his legate in Germany to have the monk 
seized and brought to the Holy City. 

If this arrogant decree had been executed 
there can be little doubt as to what must have 
been Luther’s fate. He must have pined away 
in some Roman dungeon, have perished under 
torture, or have sunk, like the offending car- 
dinals, beneath the slow effect of secret poison. 
The insignificant monk would have proved an 
easy victim to the experts of Rome. But, for- 
tunately for the reformer, all Germany was now 
become his friend. In a few brief months 
he had become a hero. Never was there so 
sudden a rise to influence and renown. His 
name was already famous from the Baltic to 
the Alps; scholars and princes wrote to him 
words of encouragement; the common people 
followed him as their leader; and the great 
Elector of Saxony, the most potent of the 
German princes, was “the open patron of the 
eloquent monk. Germany was resolved that 
its honest thinker should not be exposed to the 
evil arts of Rome; and Leo, obliged to em- 
ploy milder expedients to enforce his authori- 
ty, consented that his chief adversary should be 
permitted to defend his opinions before Car- 
dinal Cajetan at Augsburg. It was Luther’s 
first great victory. 

Still, however, he was in imminent danger. 
If Germany was on his side, yet all the Italian 
Germans were more than ever eager for his 
destruction, The corrupt priests, the dissolute 
monks, the fierce Dominicans, the Pope, the 
Church, even the Emperor Maximilian, were 
arrayed against the true-hearted monk. He 
lived in the constant presence of death. Yet 
his spiritual agonies were no doubt to Luther 
more intolerable than any physical danger; for 
he was still only a searcher after truth. His 
nights and days were passed in an eager study 
of the Scriptures; he moved slowly onward 
through an infinite course of mental improve- 
ment; he was forced to snatch the jewels of 
faith from the dim caverns of superstition ; he 


gers he was always hopeful, often joyous ang 
gay. Sickness, pain, mental or physical ter- 
rors could never deprive his gallant nature of 
its hidden stores of joy and peace. His clear 
| Voice often rose high in song or hymn; he was 
| often the gay and cheerful companion, always 
the tender friend ; his lute often sounded cheer- 
| fully in still nights at Wittenberg or Wartburg: 
and his love for poetry and letters soothed many 
an hour he was enabled to win from his we: ary 
|labors. Compared with his persecutor, Leo, 


| Luther’s was by far the happier life. 


| 
} 
| 
ls 


| 


His j Joys 
were pure, his impulses noble, his conscience 
| Stainless ; while Leo strove to find his joy in 
| comrse buffoonery and guilty revels, in outward 
magnificence and idle glitter. 

There now began a series of wonderful intel- 
lectual tournaments, the successors of the bru- 
tal encounters of chivalry and the Middle Ages, 
in which the true knight, Luther, beat down his 
pagan assailants with the iron mace of truth.’ 
It had become the custom in Germany for 
scholars to dispute before splendid = nees 
abstruse questions of philosophy and le:.rning; 
but the questions which Luther discussed were 
such as had never been ventured upon before. 
Was the Pope infallible? Could he save a guilty 
soul? Could not even councils err? Was not 
Huss a true martyr? Knights, princes, em- 
perors, gathered round the pale, sad monk as 
he discussed these daring themes, heard with 
a strange awe his eloquent argument which 
they scarcely understood, and were still in 
doubt whether to accept him as a leader or to 
bind him to the stake. The first of these noted 
encounters occurred (1518) at Augsburg, where 
the graceful Cardinal Cajetan, fresh from the 
Attic atmosphere of Rome, came to subdue the 
barbarous German by force or fraud, Luther 
came to the hostile city full of fears of the 
subtlety of his polished opponent.? He felt 
that it was by no means incredible that the 
Cardinal was commissioned to seize him and 
carry him to a Roman prison; he knew that 
Maximilian, who was still Emperor of Ger- 
many, was not unwilling to gratify the Pope 
by his surrender. Yet so poor and humble 
was this object of the enmity of prelates and 
rulers that Luther was obliged to beg his way 
to Augsburg. Sick, faint, dressed in a bor- 
rowed cowl, his frame gaunt and thin, his 
wild eyes glittering with supernatural fire, the 
monk entered the city. The people crowded 
to see him pass; he was protected by a safe- 
conduct from Maximilian and the patronage 
of Elector Frederick ; and he met the Cardinal 
boldly. Yet it was hardly an equal encount- 
er; for Luther was sick, faint, poor, and in 
peril of his life, while Cajetan, in the glow of 
wealth and power, was the legate and repre- 
sentative of infallible Rome. At first, in sev- 
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eral interviews, the Cardinal consented to argue, | 


but when Luther completely confused and over- 
threw him, the enraged combatant, with a fulse 
and meaning smile, commanded the monk to 
submit to the judgment of the Church. 
ther soon after fled from Augsburg, conscious 
that he was no longer safe in the hands of his 
enemies. Leo, in November, issued his bull 
declaring his right to grant indulgences, and 
the monk replied, with bold menaces, by an ap- 
peal from the Pope to the decision of a council 
of the Church. 


Maximilian died, and an interregnum fol- | 
lowed, during which the Elector of Saxony be- | 
Safe in his pro- | 


came the ruler of Germany. 
tection the monk continued to write, to preach, 
to advance in religious knowledge; and a wild 
excitement arose throughout the land. 
lanchthon joined Luther at Wittenberg, a young 
man of twenty, the best Greek scholar of his 
time, and the two friends pursued their studies 
and their war against the Pope together. 
a second grand intellectual tournament soon 
summoned the knight-errant of religious liberty 
to buckle on his armor. It was at Leipsic, a 


city devoted to the Papacy, that Luther was to | 
His chief opponent | 


defend the Reformation.' 
was Eck or Eccius, a German priest, learned, 
eloquent, ambitious, corrupt, and eager to win 
the favor of his master at Rome. He had as- 


sailed the opinions of Carlstadt, one of Luther’s | 


associates at Wittenberg, and now the reform- 
er was to appear in defense of his friend. The 
Leipsic university was bitterly hostile to Wit- 
tenberg and reform, and Eck rejoiced to have 
an opportunity to display his eloquence and 
learning in the midst of the most Catholic city 
of Germany. It was whispered that Eck was 
too fond of Bavarian beer, and that his morals 
were far from purity; yet he was welcomed by 
the students and professors of Leipsic with joy 
and proud congratulations as the invincible 
champion of the Church. 

Soon the Wittenbergers appeared, riding in 
low, open wagons to the hostile city, in the pleas- 
ant month of June. Carlstadt came first, then 
Luther and Melanchthon, then the young Duke 
of Pomerania, a student and rector of Witten- 
berg, and then a throng of other students, most 
of them on foot and armed with halberds, battle- 
axes, and spears, to defend themselves or their 
professors in case of attack ; and it was noticed 
as a mark of unusual discourtesy that none of 
the Leipsic collegians or teachers came out to 
meet their literary rivals. Yet every necessary 
preparation had been made by the good-natured 
Duke George for the mental combat. A spa- 
cious hall in the castle, hung with tapestry and 
provided with two pulpits for the speakers and 
seats for a large audience, was arranged for the 
occasion ; and the proceedings opened with a 
solemn mass. A noble and splendid audience 
filled the room.* The interest was intense; 
the champions, the most renowned theologians 





1 Walch, xxiv. p. 434 2 Id., xxiv. p. 434-437. 
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in Germany; their subject, the origin and au- 
thority of the papal power at Rome.’ Carlstadt 
commenced the argument, but in a few days 
he was completely discomfited by his practiced 
opponent. The Wittenbergers were covered 
} with confusion. Eck’s loud voice, tall, museu- 
lar figure, violent gestures, quick retort, and 
ready learning seemed to carry him over the 
field invincible. But on the 4th of July, a day 
memorable for another reform, the interest was 
| redoubled as Martin Luther rose. He was of 
middle size, and so thin as to seem almost flesh- 
less. His voice was weak compared to that of 
his opponent; his bearing mild and modest. 
But he was now in his thirty-sixth year; his 
| intellect, worn by many toils and ceaseless labor, 
was in its full vigor; and his eager search after 
truth had given. him a strength and novelty of 
thought that no intellect of the time could equal. 
He ascended the platform with joy, and it was 
noticed that the fond lover of nature carried a 
nosegay in his hand. Luther, at once neglect- 
ing all minor topics, assailed the authority of 
the Pope. With perfect self-command he ruled 
his audience at will, and princes and professors 
listened with awe and almost terror as they 
heard the daring novelty of his argument. 
From denying the authority of the Pope he ad- 
vanced to the denial of the supremacy of a 
| council; he unfolded with eloquent candor the 
jong train of progressive thought through which 
his own mind had just passed; to the horror of 
all true Catholics, he suggested that Huss might . 
|have been a martyr. The audience was ap- 
palled ; Duke George, startled, uttered a loud 
|imprecation. The discomfited Eccius ex- 
claimed, “Then, reverend father, you are to 
;me as a heathen and a publican.” 
| The Wittenbergers returned in safety and 
| triumph to their college. But the corrupt na- 
| ture of Eck, exasperated by Luther's bold de- 
| fiance, led him to resolve on the destruction of 
| his opponent. Nothing would satisfy him but 
| that the brave monk should meet the fate of 
John Huss or Jerome of Prague. Eck, like 
Luther, was a German peasant’s son ;? his per- 
| sistent malignity now decided the destiny of the 
|Church. He hastened to Rome, and aroused 
| the passions of Leo by his fierce declamations 
| against Luther; the prudent pontiff seems to 
| have been forced into extreme measures by the 
| violence of the corrupt German; and Eck re- 
| turned to Germany armed with a papal bull 
|condemning Luther's writings to the flames,* 
and commanding him to recant his heresies 
within sixty days or to be expelled from the 
Church. But Luther had already resolved to 
abandon the Church of Rome forever. He pro- 
| claimed his decision by a remarkable act. On 
| the 10th of December, 1520, in the presence of 
jan immense throng of students, magistrates, 
| and persons of every rank, the bold monk cast 
into a blazing fire, without the walls of Witten- 


2 Ranke, Ref., i. p. 444. 
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berg, the Pope’s bull and a copy of the papal | rapt, hal€-inepired state he believed that Sa. 
decrees. From their smouldering ashes sprang | | tan and his angels had encompassed him on ey- 
up the Church of the Reformation. | ery side, and that their chief object Was to pre- 
Leo, enraged beyond endurance, now issued | Vent his reaching the city. It is certain that 
the bull of excommunication, the most terrible | all the evil passions, every corrupt desire, every 
of the anathemas of the Church. Luther was | immoral impulse of the age hung like raging 
declared accursed of God and man, There had | demons over the path of the reformer. 
been a time when such a sentence would have Never was there a more memorable j journey 
appalled the greatest monarch in Christendom; | than that of Luther over the heart of Germany, 
when the excommunicate had been looked upon | from Wittenberg to Worms. It was Daniel 
by all men with horror and dread; when he going to the lion’s den; it was a hero traveling 
was cut off from the society of his fellows, and | to his doom; it was the successful champion 
was held as an outlaw deserving of instant | | of many an intellectual tournament couching 
death. But to Luther no such fatal conse- | his gallant lance against the citadel of his foes, 
quences followed, His friends gathered around It was spring, and the early leaves and flowers 
him more firmly than ever; men of intellect in| were clustering around the pleasant paths of 
every land acknowledged his greatness, and} Germany. Sturm, the Emperor's herald, ap- 
Germany rejoiced in the fame of its hero. Yet | peared at Wittenberg, and said, ‘‘ Master Lu- 
nothing is more remarkable in the history of | ther, are you ready?” The monk assented 
this wonderful man than that he escaped death | cheerfully, and at once set out. He traveled 
by poison or assassination; that in the midst | in a very different way from that in which he 
of a land of anarchy and crime, surrounded by | had entered Augsburg two years before, beg- 
powerful enemies, cut off from the Church, ac- ging his subsistence from town to town. Now 
cursed by the Pope, he should yet have been) he was the renowned champion of a new Ger- 
permitted to pursue unmolested his career of | many; the harbinger of a brighter era. The 
reform, to succeed in all his designs, to baffle | herald, clothed in gay attire, rode before him. 
all his foes, and finally to die in ‘peace, sur- | Luther followed in a low wagon or chariot, ac- 
rounded by his loving family, in the very town | companied by several friends. By his side was 
where he was born. Another mighty foe had | the learned Doctor of Laws, Schurf, his legal 
now suddenly started up as if to complete Lu-| adviser, and several theologians. As he passed 
ther’s ruin. Charles V. had become Emper-| the population of the cities came out to meet 
orof Germany. He was a young man of twen-| him; princes and nobles greeted him on every 
ty, cold, grave, sickly, unscrupulous; he had | hand, and pressed money upon him to pay his 
been educated in the remorseless school of the | extraordinary expenses; even hostile Leipsic 
Dominicans, and was the most devoted servant | offered him as a pledge of hospitality a draught 
of the Church. To Charles Leo now appealed | of rare wine; at Weimar the good Duke forced 
for aid against the arch-heretic, and the young | gold upon him; at various places he was forced 
monarch summoned Luther before him at the | to preach before immense congregations. Yet 
famous Diet of Worms.”* in every city he saw posted in the public streets 
Far and wide over Germany spread the news | the bull condemning his writings to the flames, 
that the reformer had been cited to appear be-| He paused a while at Erfurth, and wept as he 
fore the Emperor, and all men believed that the | revisited his little cell, with its solitary table and 
crisis of his fate was at hand. Every eye was| small garden, and remembered the wild July 
turned upon the humble monk. ‘The peasant’s| morning when the angry lightning-flash had 
son was about to stand before princes, and ev- | won him from the world.? He passed through 
ery true German heart warmed with love and} Eisenach, was taken very ill there, and had 
pity for him, who seemed certain to fall before | nearly died in the town where, a beggar-child, 
his mighty foes. Luther's friends strove to/ thirty years before, he sung his mournful melo- 
prevent him from venturing within the hostile | dies from door to door, He saw his relatives 
city. ‘ You will be another Huss!” they ex-| from Mansfield, his peasant family, and parted 
claimed.* They suggested the subtle cruelty | in tears from the well-known scenes. And thus, 
of the Italians and the implacable enmity of | as if to prepare him for his doom, or to arm 
the priests. But Luther seemed urged on by| him for the fight, in this memorable journey, 
an irresistible impulse to go to Worms and plead | Luther's vivid mind must have pictured to it- 
his cause before the Emperor, the princes, Eu-| self a perfect outline of his by-gone life, 
rope, and all coming ages. “I would go,” he| On the 16th of April Luther saw in the dis- 
cried, ‘‘though my enemies had raised a wall! tance the towersof Worms. The fiery furnace 
of fire between Eisenach and Worms reaching | lay before him.* He firmly believed that he 
to the skies!” ‘‘I will be there,” he said again, | was going to his death, but his only fear was 
** though as many demons surround me as there | that his cause might perish with him, Tradi- 
are tiles on the roofs of the houses!” In his| tion relates that, as he saw the city afar off, 
Luther rose up in his chariot and sang, in a res- 





1 Walch, xxiv. p. 459. Audin, ii. p. 101, and Mich- 
elet chiefly follow Walch. 1 Walch, xxiv. p. 462. 

2 Walch, xxiv. p. 460. Seine gute Freunde riethen| 2 Andin, ii. p. 101-105. He “railed at monks and 
ihm von der Erscheinung ab und stellen ihm Hussens | priests on his way,” says Audin. 
Exempel vor. 3 Walch, xxiv. p. 463. 
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onant voice, a noble hymn which he had com-| abbots, orators, and priests. ‘There a mighty 
posed on the way, “God, our strong tower and | throng of all whom Germany had been accus- 
defense, our help in every need.” It is a poet- | tomed to fear and to obey awaited in stern ex- 
ical thought; it stirs the fancy as we narrate pectation the approach of an excommunicated 
it. ‘The venerable city of Worms was now | monk. But the spectacle without was far more 
thronged with all the great and powerful of | imposing; it was a triumph of the mind, Ey- 
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Germany: the Emperor, the bishops, the papal | ery roof, tower, or convenient place was coy- 
legate, the princes, and a host of armed men, | ered with people waiting to see Luther pass. 
citizens, and priests, As the monk approached | A great multitude had gathered to devour with 
in his wagon he was met by a wild enthusiasm | eager eyes the form and features of one whose 
greater than ever princes or bishops had awak- 


humble brow and shaven head were made il- 
ened. He was surrounded by throngs of peo- | lustrious by the coronal of genius. 
ple; the roofs of the houses were covered with So dense was the throng that Luther was 
eager spectators; his pale, worn countenance | obliged to go through gardens and private ways 
mast have been brightened by a sentiment of in order to reach the Diet. As he entered the 
gratitude and triumph as he felt that the peo-| magnificent assembly he heard frievdly voices 
ple were his friends." He was taken to the | onall sides bidding him God-speed. Je pressed 
lodgings prepared for him by the careful Elect- | through the throng; he stood in the presence 
or Frederick; but even there he could have | of the Emperor. Every eye was turned away 
found little repose from the constant throng of | from Charles and fixed upon the humble monk ; 
visitors of high rank who pressed in to sec him | he seemed confused by the scrutiny of the 
and cheer him with encouraging words, | princely throng, and his voice, when the pro- 
The next day toward evening the setting sun | ceedings began, was faint and low. Little was 
flashed his last rays through the great hall at | done at the first meeting; Luther was required 
Worms over an assemblage of the Emperor | to admit that he was the author of the writings 
and princes of Germany. On a throne of state, | published under his name, and to recant his 
clothed in regal robes, a collar of pearls around | heresies. By the advice of his counsel, Schurf, 
his neck, the insignia of the Golden Fleece | he asked for time to reply tothe demand, The 
glittering on his breast, sat the youthful and | assembly broke up, to meet again the next day ; 
impassive Charles. Every eye in the splendid | and the Emperor, deceived by Luther’s modest 
assembly had been turned with eager interest | bearing, said to his attendants: “That man 
to his grave, young face, for to his narrow in- will never make me a heretic.” In his old age 
tellect was committed the decision of a cause | Charles V. was suspected of having adopted the 
that involved the destiny of ages. On his right | opinions of the reformer whom in his youth he 
sat a dignified array of the electoral bishops | had despised. That evening Luther’s room 
of the empire.* Each was a lesser pope, a| was again filled with princes and nobles, who 
spiritual and temporal lord, the firm opponent | came to press his hand and congratulate him 
of heresy, the persecutor of the just. The | upon his courageous bearing. He passed the 
bishops in gorgeous attire, their red and blue | night in prayer, and sometimes was heard play- 
robes bordered with ermine, with all the im-| ing upon alute. But the next afternoon, about 
posing decorations of their order, assumed the | six o’clock, when torches had been lighted in 
highest places next to their imperial lord. On | the great hall and flashed upon the glittering 
the left hand of the Emperor the temporal | jewels and stern countenances of the assembled ° 
electors, mighty warriors, and imperious rulers | diet, Luther arose, in the conscious pride of 
had their seat. They, too, wore robes bordered | commanding eloquence and a just cause, to de- 
with ermine, and glittered with diamonds and ; fend the Reformation. He was assailed and 
rubies ; but the lustre of their almost regal pow- | interrupted by the constant assaults of his op- 
er and ancient state was more imposing than | ponents; he replied to every charge with vigor 
any external pomp, Among them was seen the | and acuteness; he spoke with a full flow of lan- 
calm, firm countenance of Frederick, Elector guage, whether in German or Latin.’ “ Martin 
of Saxony. On lower seats were gathered six | Luther,” said the imperial counselor, ‘‘ yester- 
hundred princes, lords, and prelates. There | day you acknowledged the authorship of these 
were fierce Dominicans from Spain, with dark, | books. Do you now retract or disown them?” 
menacing eyes, the sworn extirpators of here-| Luther fixed his inspired eyes upon the Em- 
sy. There were brave German knights, re-| peror and the long array of dignitaries around 
nowned for valiant or cruel deeds, seamed with | him, and replied ;* ‘‘ Most serene Emperor, il- 
the scars of battle. There were jurisconsults | lustrious Princes, most clement Lords, I claim 
in bhick ; monks with cowl and shaven heads; | your benevolence. If iu my reply I do not use 
the just ceremonial of a court, pardon me, for I 
}am not familiar with its usages. I am but a 





1 Walch, xxiv. p. 463; xv. p. 2192. Luther’s own 


account of his journey. 

2 See list of persons at the Diet. 
2227. 

The Spanierds always boasted that there was no 
heretic in all Spain. See Muerte de Diaz, Reformistas 
Antiq. Esp., vol. xx. When Alfonso Diaz assassin- 
ated his heretic brother his countrymen approved the 
act. 


Walch, xv. p. 


| poor monk, a child of the cell, and I have la- 


| bored only for the glory of God.” For two 
| hours he spoke upon conscience and its priv- 
| ileges, of its superiority to the claims of Popes 


~s " 
1 Walch, xv. p. 2231. 





2 Id. 
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or councils, of the right of private judgment, | princes must be burned with him.' The knights 
of the supremacy of the Scriptures, The as-| and the peasants formed a secret league to de- 
sembly listened with eager interest to his won- | fend Luther, and the Emperor and his courtiers 
derful voice as it rose and fell in natural ca-| trembled in the midst of the excited throng, 
dences, reflecting the varied novelty of his | He was suffered to leave the city unharmed, 
thoughts. The honest German princes heard | A sentence of condemnation, however, was 
with pride and joy an eloquence which they | forced through the assembly; he was placed 
could scarcely understand. Erick of Bruns-| under the ban of the empire, together with all 
wick sent him a tankard of wine through the | his friends and adherents ; his works ordered 
press of the crowd.' ‘‘ How well did our Doc- | to be burned; and a severe censorship of the 
tor Luther speak to-day !” said the calm Elector | press was established to prevent the publication 
Frederick, in a moment of unusual enthusiasm. | in future of any heretical writings. But Luther 
But to the Emperor and his papal followers | was now hidden in his Patmos, concealed from 
Luther had spoken in vain. They said the) friends and foes.? As he was traveling cheer- 
monk was imbecile; they did not know what | fully toward Wittenberg, defiant of both Em- 
he meant when he appealed to conscience and | peror and Pope, in a thick wood near Eisenach, 
the right of private judgment. Meantime the | he was set upon by a band of armed men with 
torches were burning low in the great hall, and | visors down, who carried him away to the grim 
night gathered around the assembly. Luther's | castle of Wartburg, where he remained in a 
enemies pressed upon him with new violence ; | friendly imprisonment until the danger was 





,Hampden and Sydney followed in his path, 


wre. 


% 


they commanded him to retract his heresies in 
the name of the Pope and the Church; they | 
threatened him with the punishment of the 
heretic. Then the reformer, once more con- 
fronting the hostile Emperor, the persecuting | 


bishops, the frowning Spaniards, and the papal | 


priests, said, in a bold and resonant voice: 
“Unless, your Majesty, I am convinced by the 
plain words of the Scriptures I can retract no- 
thing. God be my help. Here I take my | 
stand,”? 

It was the voice of awakening reason; the 
bugle-note of modern reform. Never since the 
days of the martyrs and the apostles had that | 
nobie sound been heard. Never had the right | 
of private judgment been so generously asserted ; | 
never had the apostolic doctrine of conscience 
been so distinctly proclaimed. Luther's bold 
words have since that time been ever on the | 
lips of good, great men. Latimer and Cran- 
mer repeated them in the midst of the flames, 


The freemen of Holland and America caught 
the brave idea. The countless victims of the 
inquisition, the martyred foes of tyranny, the 
men who died for human liberty at Gettysburg, 
as well as the men who died at Bunker Hill, a 
Warren or a Lincoln, have said in their hearts | 
as they resolved on their path of duty, ‘God be | 
my help. Here I take my stand.” 

Luther left the assembly resolved never to 
enter it again. He was now in great danger 
of his life. The Spaniards had hissed him as 
he left the diet ; he heard that the papal agents 
were urging the Emperor to violate his safe-con- 
duct and try him for his heresy, Nor would 
Charles have hesitated a moment to destroy the 
reformer and gratify the Pope had he not been 
held in check by the menacing array of German 
princes and knights. They at least felt that it 
was Germany, not Luther, that had been on 
trial at the Diet of Worms, They declared 
that if the reformer were burned all the German 


1 Andin, fi. p. 129. Ranke, Ref., L p. 633, | 
2 Ranke, Ref, i. p. 536. | 








over. It was a prudent device of the sagacious 
Elector Frederick. 

Once more, in December, 1521, Rome re- 
joiced over the death of a Pope; once more the 
Cardinal Camerlengo had risen from his bended 
knees to proclaim the certainty of the event. 
Again the great bell on the Capitol tolled heay- 
ily, and riot and disorder reigned in the sacred 
city. Leo was dead. An inscrutable mystery 
hangs over the last days of his life, and it is 
still in doubt whether the poisonous draught 
which his cardinals had prepered for him in the 
opening of his reign did not finally reach his 
lips. His people, impoverished by his excesses, 
exulted in his death. ‘* Oh, Leo,” they cried, 
**you came in like a fox ; you ruled like a lion; 


” 


you died like adog!” Posterity has been more 


| favorable to his memory, and men of intellect 


have ever looked with sympathy upon that 
graceful pontiff who was the friend of Erasmus 
and Raffaello, and who, if he had lived in a less 
corrupt atmosphere, might have yielded to the 
reforms cf Luther. But the golden age of 
Leo X. is chiefly memorable as the period when 
the magnificent Church of the Middle Ages be- 
gan swiftly to wane before the rising vigor of 
the Church of the Reformation. 





THE TRAGEDIES OF A FEATH- 
ERED FAMILY. 


HE other morning a cry of lamentation, 

loud and long, broke in upon the self-im- 
posed quiet of my early hours, to my instant 
excitement and vexetion—for I may as well 
confess that before breakfast, and occasionally 
after that mollifying meal, I am the least in 
the world cross, or, to use a word that sounds 
better, nervous. 

This time, if I did not ‘‘ do well” to be start- 
led, there was at all events a justifying cause : 
‘‘Oh, mamma! Dandy Jim is dead under the 
big cherry-tree!” 

Alas! alas! that beautiful little Fuss-and- 








1 Ranke, Ref, i. p. 538. # Walch, xv. p. 2327. 
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THE TRAGEDIES OF A 





————— 
Feathers, so saucy on my window-sill the even- 
ing before, was brought in cold and stiff, the 
keen eyes closed, the pretty ‘‘double-rose” comb 
dull and drooping, the long, fiz ashing plumes 
« sorrowfully trailed in the dust.” 

Dandy Jim—so called because the most fin- 
ished coxcomb of the walk that ever strutted 
before admiring pullets—was a bantam rooster, 
after the Seabright persuasion. He was re- 
markably small, exquisitely feathered (black 
ard gold and green, with a thousand lizarre 
pencilings), and so full of conceit, jaunty capers, 
and Beau Brummel airs, that from the first he 
took all our hearts by storm. 

But the little fellow was doomed! If he} 
ever had a serious moment he must have been 
conscious of an impending fate, handed down to 
him as an heir-loom. The taint of violent death 
lurked in his blood, and I doubt not lay at the 
root of every precious pin-feather that padded 
his plump body. And yet, for all, to think how 
dashingly he carried it off!—how he crowed 
and capered, with emblazoned wings coquet- 
tishly drooped, and that bright banner of a tail, 
swaying the least bit to the left for very vanity ! 
It is almost as provoking as sad to reflect that 
while our coarse denizens of the poultry-yard, 
devoted to spit or gridiron, live on, and, like 
the geese in the ballad, 


“ Accumulate much grease, eating corn, eating corn !" 


this pet of the parterre, with nothing to do but 
to be merry and multiply his prettinesses, must 
needs fall or fly from his roost, and die of no 
one knows what—not so much as a ruffled feath- 
er to declare the mystery. Nothing indeed but, 
as I said before, the fatality in his family. 

How many victims to this fell destroyer may 
have suffered in past generations I shrink from 
even surmising ; my experience dates back only 
so far as Dandy Jim of Caroline’s grandfather, 
known in his own social sphere as Billy. 

This bantam cock, far less distinguished for 
personal brilliancy than his fascinating but 
somewhat degenerate grandson, was neverthe- 
less no mean example of that fidelity, pluck, 
and gallantry for which his race is conspicuous | 
among all the feathered peoples. He and his 
little white hen, Biddy—with her bright coral 
comb, ivory bill, and one tiny black feather on 
her left wing—were our original stock, a pres- 
ent from among the pet chickens of a farm, 

This conjugal pair roamed the Eden of a} 
flower-garden (under the rather sentimental 
tradition that bantams “do no harm”) like an- 
other Adam and Eve, all constancy and connu- 
bial content, Billy industriously scratched and 
called his pretty mate at every fresh discov ery 
of grub or grain, and Biddy as punctually re-| 
warded his exertions by the evident relish with 
which she swallowed each pleasant morsel. But | 
this interesting little drama of wedded bliss 
came to a sad and sudden termination one mid- | 
summer day. Biddy was going her solitary | 
rounds in the accustomed haunts; no cheerful 
call saluted her willing ears, no skillful toes | 


| ‘salt hay,” 


| ' 
| press . 
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scastenee the mellow soil on every side that she 

**weel mighi fare.’ Such a state of things 
could not fail to rouse the alarmed attention of 
the family. For three days, in spite of search, 
conjecture, and inquiry, no trace of Billy. Then 
we learned his melancholy fate: in flying upon 
or over the well, he had fallen into its depths. 
Dead and dripping he was pulled up in the 
**moss-covered bucket,” and laid away in the 
orchard where he had spent so many happy 
hours. 

The little widow consoled herself by “ stealing” 
a nest, cunningly hid between rose-bushes and 
a grape-vine that climbed a western wall. 
There she laid five delicate white eggs, scarce 
larger than a pigeon’s, and in due course of 
time, which means just three weeks and a day, 
two small chicks crowned her patience and de- 
lighted her friends. One was pure white, the 
other black as any crow; wonderfully alert, 
quick-witted, and self-reliant, although such 
wee mites of chickies. The usual precaution- 
ary measures were taken: Mrs. Biddy, nerv- 
ously clucking, every feather rustling with fussy 
importance, anxious, but too intelligent to be 
alarmed at our interference, was installed in a 
slatted box, with every convenience for the suc- 
cessful rearing of her young family. Fresh 
warm feed, pure water in abund- 
ance, and crisp, tender grass up to her very front- 
door. What more could hen-mother’s heart 
desire ?—unless, indeed, the free range of the 
garden, and that was allowed her after the first 
week of precarious chickenhood. 

Now if it had not been for the Wise Man of 
our family we should never have known that 
the black chick was a rooster, and the white one 
a hen; and we were the more indebted to him 
because it promised us an exact reproduction 
of the first pair, for the black male bird under- 
goes several changes and additions of color to 
his sombre plumage, till he becomes often pos- 
itively brilliant. This little couple were enter- 
ing upon the satisfactions of their sixth week, 
perhaps, when the family fatality laid low their 
filial hopes. Whether the bereft Biddy, now 
that her maternal duties were almost ended, was 
re-attacked with passionate grief for her lost 
lord, or whether “railway accident” claimed 
her, in common with so many victims, does not 
appear; certain it is that for one mad moment 


| she left her infants and walked out of the gar- 


den gate, out upon the iron track that stretched 
its cruel length miles and miles up and down. 
| Here, with dejected deliberation, she strolled 
along, pecking, with the idle stupefaction of 
| grief, at the bits of coal strewed between the 
‘ sleepers.” 

Suddenly a rush as of a whirlwind—a mighty 
roar and clatter—a whizzing, whirring flash— 
a piercing yell from the engine—the 1.30 ex- 
Alas, poor little Biddy! A tiny hand- 
ful of torn white feathers just outside the rail ; 
and in a moment all is quiet, green, drowsy 
noonday as before. 

A sad story to tell the little fellow, who from 
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his school windows has seen the train dash by, 
when he comes home in the boisterous glee of | 
a country school-boy. 


| 


No such revolution in the feelings of the fra. 
ternal friends ; in peace and harmony with al] 


I don’t know whether | fowls and men, they continued with one ac. 


you will appreciate that affectionate forethought | cord to grow fat and feathery. Tails, long 


in his mother which prompted her to forbid any | 


blabbing of the news until he had voraciously 
enjoyed his dinner, pie and all; but reflect how 
severe the pangs of youthful sorrow, superadded 
to those of an empty stomach! The orphaned 
chicks peeped loud and shrill for several days 
after this calamity, standing around in chosen 
spots of lamentation on tip-toe, with necks out- 
stretched ; and then, beautiful to see! the little 
white “hen” took her black brother under her 
wing, so to speak, and played mother to him, 
scratching, picking, and calling him at every 
step. ‘The Wise Man was duly apprised of this 
phenomenon. He took an early observation. 





and gracefully curving, imparted elegance to 
every movement, and scarlet head-gear a dig- 
nity quite martial. The ‘ White Biddy” was 
rechristened Tippy; although henceforth only 
a friend and brother, nothing could exceed his 
self-forgetful devotion; it was in vain you 
tempted him, alone, with yellow grains or In. 
dian-meal sthuhent—~nel a morsel would he 
touch till by impatient calling, and busy ran- 
ning to and fro, he had coaxed his shyer chum 
to the treat. 

As Billy grew older his traits of character 
were in marked contrast with those of his 
simple-hearted, affectionate brother. While 


** Tt was a pretty conceit of yours, my dear, that | the one was the universal pet, as tame as the 
‘ playing mother’ fancy; but the fact is, plainly | kittens and almost as accessible—taking his 
(strange I should have made such an absurd | daily ride on the Wise Man’s shoulder as he 


mistake!), that the white chick is the rooster, 
and the black one the hen. See, now, as they 
run together, how quickly the little hen responds 
to his call, and how dependent she is upon him!” 

Our Wise Man’s infallibility being in all re- 
spects equal to that of the “lady from Phila- 
delphia,” we unhesitatingly accepted the above 
oracle, and transferred our sympathies accord- 
ingly. Finding our consolation for the loss of their 
parents in the daily development of these young 
innocents and their mutual loves, we gradual’; 
became reconciled to their sudden change of sex, 
and to the even more awkward change of names. 

To what lengths embittered diseussion and 
divided opinion might have run in some heret- 
ical households, refusing allegiance to either 


Wise Man or Quaker City lady, it would be | 


more painful than profitable to picture. If, 
after the Oracle had spoken, there cou/d have 
been a doubt in any loyal mind, confirmation 
was near at hand. 

On the —th day of the —th month, at exact- 
ly twenty minutes before twelve, the black and 
white chicks—being both in the middle of the 
path on this side of the grape-arbor, and conse- 
quently nearest the house—did, then and there, 
at one and the same instant of time, crow !— 


sound, doubly discordant as it issued from the 
two distended throsts, but a genuine “crow” 
for allthat. This mighty effort, involving a new 
revelation, came near upsetting their centres of 
gravity, and quite overturned ours. The Wise 
Man, who was at the moment attaining the so- 
lution to that domestic problem, ‘‘ What be- 
comes of the pins ?” rushed out of doors in such 
hopeless hodge-podge of ideas that the world of 
husbands must forever remain the poorer, and 
‘* pin-money” remain an immutable institution ! 

As for the rest of us, we simply stared at each 
other for one brief second of vacuity, and then 
“brought dow.. the house” with peals of laugh- 
ter. ‘All our pretty chickens,” ‘‘ counted” 
after the manner of the silly milkmaid, 

“Gone at one fell swoop!” 


| 


| 





discussed his morning pipe under the grape- 
arbor, saucily pecking his mustaches, or even 
chasing him up and down like a playful pup, 
when wisdom stooped to folly—no endearments 
could familiarize the other; from his birth he 
was possessed with a wild, defiant Aauteur that 
repelled every advance, and yet with enough 
audacity to forbid any imputation of fear. 

It is painful to record of two such loving 
brothers that the day came which witnessed 
a bloody battle between them. But nature, 
like murder, will out; and in this case it came 
very near being murder. Tippy was rescued 
in the nick of time; deject and wretched enough 
—his crowning ‘‘ roses” bleeding, his beautiful, 
dazzling whiteness bedaubed and draggled. I 
bore him from the field of combat to my own 
chamber, bathed his wounds, refreshed him with 
sympathy and cold water, and left him to sor- 
rowful, but I trust not altogether hopeless re- 
flection—his little lead-colored toes wrapped 
around the back of a chair. Billy doubtless 
rejoiced in his victory, but with such measure 
of meek moderation as convinced us he was 
half ashamed of the whole affair. I think it 
was long before Tippy recovered from this shock 


| to his profound fraternal sensibility ; forgiven, 
a cracked, creaking, spasmodic somersault of | 


Iam sure it was, at once and freely. The out- 
ward signs of good-will were restored, but one 
could see a ‘‘ difference ;” besides, as cunning 
little mates had been procured for each, their 
paths in life were necessarily more and more 
divergent. 

Another spring, and brother Billy was in- 
deed still black, but exceeding comely. To 
increased elegance of person he united all the 
indomitable valor and pride of birth peculiar to 
the African bantam. No cock, were he twice 
a Shanghai, could for a moment intimidate this 
tiny embodiment of pluck; nay, the very watch- 
dogs of the neighborhood, who at one mouthful 
could have crunched his strutting majesty, ran 
ignominiously before his fierce assaults, You 
will not be surprised to hear that his bravery 
was quite equaled by his devotion to the little 
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hens who followed close whithersoever he led 
by day, and nestled in a snug row on either 
side at night. Watchful, tender, and true, he 
was in all respects a model head of a family. 
But again the hereditary fatality must step 
in—this time taking a more dread shape than | 
heretofore. On a Sunday afternoon, peaceful 
and lovely as all Sunday afternoons ought to 
be, the Wise Man strolled out upon the lawn, 
and regaled the pet banties with some feed of 
which they were passionately fond. As they 
flew about his knees, scrambling and picking, 
Billy, ina sudden impulse of greediness, attack- | 
ed his brother; but he was promptly “ shooed” 
into apparent tranquillity ; ; and the meal over, 


they were both playfully driven down the gar- | 


den walk. 
What was our astonishment to see them, 


the next moment run furiously at one another, | 
Before we could | 


clinching in deadly combat! 
speak the black bantam had dealt the fatal blow 


—his spur had cleft Tippy’s comb—our poor | 


pet rolled over once, a slight spasm stirred all 
the snowy mass, and he was dead! 

Lest you should too hastily condemn this 
fraternal homicide, let me tell you of a curious 
and pitiful circumstance: for days after the 
fatal result of his passion (as unexpected and 
distressing no doubt to him as it was to us), 
Billy would leave his hens and go to the very 


spot where Tippy died, and stand there, wist- | 


ful, lonely, remorseful; or as if, missing his 
life-long companion, he instinctively looked for 
him where he had last seen him. 

Iam not sure there were not some tears shed 
over Tippy; but I am sure no one need have 
been ashamed of them. 

Billy still lives, the terror of intruders; but 
since his brother’s departure somewhat of that 
gentle spirit seems to have fallen upon him—at 
least in regard to us; for he is now confiding 
and approachable. He has chosen a window- 
sill wh2reupon he holds gracious audience with 
the household, rapping smartly on the glass 
when his own imperious appetite and the wants 
of his family have not been duly attended to. 


This is his favorite feat of a winter’s morning | 


—as he refuses, like common fowls, to wander 


abroad on an empty stomach; if the sash be | 


indulgently raised he will not hesitate to enter, 
no, nor to invade the very breakfast-table, where 
his preference for butter, at its present high 
figure, has to be mildly but firmly put down. 

A closing paragraph or two must introduce 
you to the pretty little hens, who, as befits their 
sex (or did befit it some years ago), have mod- 
estly remained in the back-ground. 


small, with heads like a partridge, and eyes 
| keen as a flash—feathers all black, curiously 
| Spangled and bordered with pale gold, ov erlap- 
| ping with exquisite effect; and lastly, the dark 
| yellow hen, who has black feathers in ‘her tail. 
eo wonder if it ever occurred to you that to 
chickens (as well as other purely domestic fowls) 
| the peculiar privilege often belongs of having 
| two of the very best gifts bestowed by the Heay- 
| enly Father ; w hile a little boy or girl, “ bet- 
| ter than many’ ’ chickens, can never have but 
one. I confess I never thought of it till to- 
|day. Do you give it up? Mother, of course: 
| very many chickens have two, and I think it 
| would puzzle even the Wise Man to decide 
which is the true mother of the chick—she who 
lays the egg, or she who hatches it. 

Now darling little Dandy Jim was one of 
these doubly-blessed; he had two mothers; and 
if it had taken ten instead of two to bring him 
| to such perfection, no one would have thonght 
their pains thrown away. 

Old Speck was his mother No. 1—there was 
no mistaking that exquisitely proportioned lit- 
tle egg, different from all the rest, white and 
polished as alabaster. White Biddy was mo- 
ther No. 2, for she cuddled it under her white 
downiness, with six others, till it hatched, in a 
nest of raw cotton made in a basket, and kept 
in the kitchen for warmth. It was her first 
brood, early in the season called spring—but 
alas! for the snows and biting winds. 

We had much to teach her, being a giddy 
young flirt, capriciously inclined for a week to 
give the whole thing up as a very unnecessary 
bore. 

But the Wise Man put his mind to the case, 
and we succeeded in getting her to do the same 
—I need not add, if you know any thing of set- 
ting hens, that with that the battle was won; 
nothing less insignificant than an earthquake 
would have moved her. And the day she 
stepped out of that wadded basket with her 
seven little ones—black, yellow, and white— 
and walked straight into the breakfast-room to 
show them to us, could there have been a pret- 
tier sight ? 

The Wise Man said ‘* No.” 


LUCY'S CHOICE. 
L 

N a bright fair day in April, 1854, the bark 
Polly, 400 tons burden, lay at her wharf in 
Nantucket Harbor, preparing for sea. Huge 
piles of cordage, heaps of spars, harpoons, blub- 
ber-spades and knives, empty oil-barrels, bar- 
rels of water and of salt junk, boxes of hard- 





There’s the white Biddy, the image of her | 
ill-fated grandmother, even to the tiny black | tack, and other stores, lay around or were being 
feather in the left wing; and the black Biddy, | rapidly stowed aboard. There were supplies 
a little round ball of glossy darkness; the pale | for years, as it seemed. And all would be 
yellow hen, flecked with creamy tints, penciled | needed, for the Polly was bound for the arctic 
here and there on the neck, tail, and wings | seas, where, amidst snow and ice, she was to 


with black; the old Speck, as distinguished | cruise for whales and trust to Providence for 
from her daughter, young Speck, both perfect | luck. All day long the toilers labored, as they 
beauties, as to shape and plumage—especially | had for many days before, but the task was 
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nearly done. And when, night descending 
upon the town, her Captain turned to go, leay- 
ing the greasy tub that held his fortunes to the 
careful watch, he rubbed his hands, and said to 
me that in three days more we should bid the 
old town good-by for many a long month. 

Captain John Hoskins was an old friend of 
my father’s, and many a trip had they taken to- 
gether in former days; but my father’s last 
voyage was over, and after growing gray amidst 
wild scenes of stormy seas and crashing ice- 
bergs he had laid him down peacefully at last, 
his perils ended, his rest that should have no 
end begun. I, Abner Skidmore, inherited the 
Captain’s affection, and in my turn had become 
his shipmate. His home and my mother’s—I 
was her only child—were almost close together, 
so close that the little patches belonging to each, 
and where grew tlie few light crops possible to 
be raised in that sterile region, nearly touched. 
It was not an actually lonely spot, but there 
were few neighbors, and my mother was glad 
enough that her sister and her sister’s husband 
lived with her. They have nothing to do with 
the story, however. As was her household dur- 
ing my father’s long absences and now mine, so 
was the Captain’s. He was a widower, and he, 
too, had but one living child, a girl, Lucy, of 
whom I have much to tell. She is—well, she 
was then—just eighteen. I thought her an an- 
gel. Her aunt and guardian didn’t, I suppose, 
for she called her cross names sometimes, which 
seemed to me absolutely wonderful. ‘That pret- 
ty Lucy, with her blue eyes and rosy cheeks 
and golden hair and delicately rounded figure, 
could be other than the best as well as the love- 
liest of God's creatures appeared to me impos- 
sible. I knew that she was thus excellent. 
Well, for that matter, I think so still; for I was 
in love, as may be imagined, and am not cured 
of that complaint yet. Didshe know it? How 
couldI tell? Her father's laughing eyes would 
often rest upon us when we were together, and 
I fancied that he would not frown upon a match 
between us; nay, I felt so sure that he read my 
secret that I could at such times hardly meet 
his glance without a blush. You see, we were 
simple people, more used to old Neptune’s ways 
than those of women, and I the simplest of them 
all. On that April evening, in fact, I thought 
rather bitterly that I had been an absolute fool. 
Here was I to leave her in three days, not to 
return perhaps for two and perhaps for more 
than two years, and had never yet found cour- 
age to speak plainly to my dear one or to her 
father. I dare say I showed something of this 
uneasy, mortified feeling as we came in sight 
of the two cottages, for the Captain turned 
half round and looked at me with a sort of in- 
quiring wonder. Then and there I made up 
my mind, 

‘*Captain Hoskins,” said I, abruptly, “I 
want to speak to you.” 


** Why, speak away, lad. Something par- 





’ 


and he laughed 


doing more or less all day ;’ 
heartily. 

“Yes; something that I’ve thought of for 
years. If Lucy—” 

“Ay! the wind’s in that quarter, is it, my 
lad? Well, I've not been blind; however. 
heave ahead.” 

‘*What you say makes it easier for me, and 
I am very grateful. May I hope that if she 
likes me well enough you will not object to our 
marrying some day? There, Sir; it’s all out, 
and I’m glad of it, for I have been miserable 
long’ enough, keeping my secret.” 

** Abner,” replied the Captain, ‘so far as J 
am concerned, you have my good-will and best 
wishes. But how do you think she feels about 
it? You say if she likes you enough—you 
mean loves you enough, of course ?” 

‘*If I dared I would say that,” I answered; 
“but I am not sure of it,” 

‘You've never asked her?” 

“Never. How could I without getting your 
permission ?” 

** Quite right, lad; young people ought to 
have some regard to the opinion of the old 
folks, ‘Though, for that matter, when Lucy's 
mother, poor dear, and I had our first talk I 
doubt whether her father—but that’s no mat- 
ter; you have acted like the honest young 
friend I have always known you for. When 
will you speak to her? It’s as well to sail with 
an easy mind, d’ye see.” 

**To-night,” [replied, manfully. But though 
there was no uncertainty in my tone, I was not 
altogether easy as to the result. There was a 
neighboring family named Strong. Jacob, the 
eldest son, was, like ourselves, a whaler, and a 
fine, handsome, open-hearted fellow as any one 
could wish to see. He was a very frequent 
visitor, not only at the Captain’s house, but at 
my mother’s; and I knew chat he admired 
Lucy, to say the least. He and I were friends, 
and he had told me as much. There might be 
a possibility that he was more favored than I; 
and certainly she seemed to be as well disposed 
toward one as the other, though I was sure of 
her father. Very likely he might fancy that 
the coast was clear, for, as I have said, I had 
not made my hopes very apparent even to Lucy, 
and not at allto him, What is it, stupidity, or 
shyness, or blindness, that keeps many men si- 
lent when a word would secure their happiness? 
How is a girl to judge between a silent lover 
and one that compliments and pays court to 
her? At all events, not another sun should 
rise before I knew my fate—not the best frame 
of mind in which to seek it, you will say. 

It was not a very propitious circumstance 
that when the Captain and I reached his house 
Jacob was there; and it looked rather squally 
for Lucy to run out at one door of the parlor 
when we walked in at another. Jacob's face, 
too, was not so calm as usual. He was flushed, 
nervous, and showed, in fact, that something 


ticular, I suppose, to be called speaking, and had happened. There passed round us three, 
different from conversing, which we've been | like lightning, a sort of questions and answers, 








like what in these later years I should call an 
electric telegraph of our inmost thoughts. The 
Captain seemed struck all of a heap. 

“Well, Jacob,” he said at last, “I didn’t 
think to see you to-night; but you are wel- 
come, as you always are. What's gone with 
Lucy? Have you frightened her away, or 
have we ?” 

“Neither, I hope,” replied Jacob. ‘But I 
came over, Captain, to make an inquiry. She 
couldn't furnish the information, and so I’m 
glad you have come. You may be able to tell 
me what I want to know.” 

‘‘Captain—Jacob,” I interrupted, suddenly, 
«don’t let me be in the way. I wasn’t going 
to stay. I'll just step over to mother’s, and be 
pack in an hour or so.” And, stupid-like, I 
was gone before the last word was well out of 
my mouth. 

‘Of course I knew what was the matter. Ja- 
cob had been beforehand with me. I had lost 
my stake before I had staked it. There was 
no more use in striving further than in fishing 
for ropes and harpoons carried off by lost whales. 
And yet “* the information” was not given to him 
tither! What he had confessed to her I could 
ruess, but it didn’t look as if she had respond- 
:d with any confidences of her own! It might 
pe—yes, it might be, that I had a chance! 

Two hours passed; they seemed like two 
years. Then I went back to the Captain’s, I 
found him and Lucy and Jacob in the parlor 
together. ‘“* Abner,” said the Captain, the mo- 
ment I entered, “here’s a worse coil than I 
looked for. It seems that Jacob here has been 
pretty much like yourself in regard to Lucy. 
Now I want fair play in this. I love you both, 
for good lads, and you don’t need be told how 
dear Lucy is to me.” 

Of course we knew it, and could only mur- 
mur our belief. ‘* Now,” he continued, ‘‘ Ja- 
cob has spoken to Lucy, and she’s given him 
no answer. I’ve told her what you have said 
to me, and I can get no answer either. She 
likes you both, and that’s the extent of it. 
Now what am I to do?” 

What was he to do? Neither Jacob nor I 
could tell. The Captain was clearly vexed, 
and as for Lucy, she looked even in my love- 
dimmed eyes rather foolish, We were all si- 
lent. 

“Well, then, let’s put the matter into ship- 
shape at once,” said her father. 
love her, and can’t both have her. That's 
number one. She don’t want to lose you both, 
and would have taken either, if t’other hadn't 
come along. ‘That’s number two. Neither of 
you wants to give her up. That’s number 
three. And when I add that she don’t know 
her own mind, and ought to find out, that’s 
number four, and all told.” 

‘*Nay, father,” interposed Lucy, tearfully, 
“T only said that I wished for time to question 

my own heart. I am foolish and to blame, I 
know, but all this has come upon me suddenly, 
and I was not prepared for it. I am sure’— 
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** Now you both 
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and here her voice faltered—“ they must both 
think me fickle, vain, and trifling. But I do 

|not mean to be so. I hope they will forgive 
me, and—and—think of me no more.” And 
she burst into a passion of tears, greatly to her 
father’s and our distress and embarrassment. 

Jacob spoke first. 
| ‘** Abner,” said he, ‘*you and I have been 
fast friends, and however this may turn out, I 
for one would have us remain so. Can you 
shake hands like a man upon that?” 

**T can, with all my heart,” I replied, instant- 
ly, suiting the action to the words. 

‘*Then,” he continued, with a quiet smile, 
‘*some of the difficulty is cleared away. Now 
listen, all three. I confidently hope that Lucy 
may accept me after a while, and so dces Ab- 
ner. Now he’s off on a cruise, and I was not 
going to sail till next season, as you all know. 
I will not take the advantage this gives me. 
No man on earth shall say that I acted un- 
fairly; and I offer, Captain Hoskins, to join 
your ship, to share your cruise with Abner ; 
and when we both return we will once more 
ask Lucy the question she can not answer 
now. Are you agreed, Captain? Are you, 
| Lucy ?” 
| “Well,” said the Captain, ‘‘I like you all 
|the more for the offer, lad; and go with me 
you shall. Lucy need not have a word to say 
| about it; in fact, I forbid her.” 

“But I have,” said I. “TI will not be less 
generous than Jacob; he shall not leave this 
port in my company.” 
| That,” quietly answered the Captain, “is 
| for me to decide. Abner, you've signed arti- 
cles; so your business is settled. Jacob will 
sign, with mé—you understand, with me; and 
| if I choose to ship him aboard the Polly I don’t 
| know as you've got to be consulted. Nay, not 
another word, Give me my pipe and a jug of 
cider, Lucy. The whole subject's laid on the 
| table, as our Congressman would say; and it is 
| not to be iifted till the Polly sights Nantucket 
| Harbor— maybe this time two years, maybe 
|less, maybe more. You'll stay supper, lads, 
|of course, Cheer up, my lass; your trouble’s 

over for a time.” 

It was no use trying to open the discussion 
again. He would not even listen to a whisper 
| from her, and we were fain to be content. Nor 
| that night, nor next day, nor the next, did either 
of us recur to it. 

And on the day after that—it was on Wednes- 
| day, the twelfth of April—a group of women 
| stood on the wharf waving their handkerchiefs 
| and watching with streaming eyes the bark J’o/- 
| dy as she was working her way out to sea. 


| 


i 


IL 


Life on a whale-ship is not like life any where 
else. It is of grease, greasy. The Pol/y was an 
old tub whose every timber was soaked with 
oil—oil that had been stowed in every part of 
her except among the ropes and spars under 
decks or aloft, and would, as we hoped, be so 
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again. How many millions of cockroaches we | 
carried Heaven knows; but they too swarmed 
every where—big fellows, too, that would eat a 
man’s toe-nails off before he would wake out 
ofa snooze. Rats, too—huge, ferocious-whisk- | ters crimson as he vanished out of sight. Now 
ered creatures, that would look at you as if | came all the excitement of the chase. Fiye 
they owned the ship; and fat—well they knew | harpoons had done their work, and their lines 
what barrels of oil were, and profited by the | held fast. The last dive had hidden him for g 
knowledge. And, what with grease, and cock- | while, and now he lay helpless upon the surface. 
roaches, and rats, and close quarters, the cabin | More venturesome, as whalers are apt to be, 
and the forecastle weren't exactly like a lady’s | from the excitement of the moment, all four 
parlor, as may well be imagined. But the | boats approached near enough to hurl lances at 
whaler combines sport with profit, and can put | the creature, and one even to strike at it with a 
up with trifles. This is how the Podly was | boat-hook. But that piece of temerity was fol- 
manned: There was the Captain, and three | lowed by what is always, or nearly so, looked 
mates—myself the third. Jacob was entered | for—the “flurry” of the whale. With a sound 
as a supernumerary on shares, which made | that resembled a huge bellow, and yet not that, 
four. There were four boats, and conse-/ nor yet the blowing off steam of a boiler, but 
quently four boats’ crews, of six men and a something between the two, the whale sudden- 
steerer cach. A couple of negroes were cook | ly rolled furiously, beating the waves with its 
and such, and two boys made up the lot—| broad tail until they were lashed into a sea of 
thirty-seven souls in all. Of these the officers | foam. ‘‘ Back, back!” shouted the steersmen, 
and steerers were Americans, the rest a motley | and every man bent to the oars on the instant, 
crowd of all nationalities, but all tolerably ex-|'Too late. ‘Too late for one boat, at least. For, 
perienced hands. with a single blow, the whale dashed it into 
There was nothing unusual to note for some | atoms, leaving every one of its crew struggling 


the gunwale, and dragging the boat along like 
a race-horse. A pause, then once more the 
monster rose to breathe, only to receive another 
mortal blow, and again to dive, leaving the wa- 


weeks. We made about an average run, and 
got to Baffin’s Bay in the second week in June. | 
We had caught a glimpse of a spouter, hooked | 
a blue shark, and seen icebergs in plenty, get- 
ting more and move numerous as we drew near- | 
er the arctic seas, which were our cruising- 
ground. I may as well mention that, by com- 
mon consent, we never spoke of Lucy, at least 
never of ‘te events which had brought Jacob 
and I together. It was a point of honor with 
us, you see. 

At length we were fairly within the region 
of snow and ice, and began to look in earnest 
for fish. Wewere-lucky. In three weeks we 
had captured and cut up five whales and melted 
down the blubber. On Monday of the fourth 
week, at ten of the forenoon, another was sight- 
ed three miles away on the starboard bow. Not 
a moment was lost in manning and lowering the 
four boats. In less time than it takes to tell it 
we were pulling in a wide half-circle for the 
doomed monster. Jacob was harpooner in one, 
I steering in the same. I remember the scene 
as well as if ‘twas yesterday. The wide waste 
of waters, still as a lake, with here and there 
the huge fantastic forms of icebergs, their lofty 
crags and pinnacles glittering in the arctic sun- 
shine; the four boats gliding swiftly and noise- 
lessly on, with a man in the bow of each with 
poised weapon, and part of the coiled line upon 
his arm, waiting for the moment to strike ; and, 
growing in bulk as we drew nearer and nearer, 
the great mound of inert matter rising above 
the surface of the water. At last the word was 
given. From the first boat the harpoon flew 
swift and true, and buried itself to the socket 
in the fish’s side. Then, as he felt it, with a 
plunge that sucked the water into a whirlpool, 
down he went, while the line ran out seventy 
yards, in a cloud of friction-born smoke, over 


| 
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in the water. Two men sank like lead—never 
to rise again until land and sea shall give up 
their dead. One floated, stunned, for a mo- 
ment, and then he too went down. Amidst a 
wild scene of wild shouts and throwing floats 
and rowing to and fro the rest were lifted out 
and saved, just as the whale slowly turned on 
its side until its white and slippery belly glit- 
tered in the sun, 

“Hark! what is that? A gun from the 
ship!” shouted Jacob, as he suddenly turned 
to look at her. The dull boom had reverber- 
ated heavily along the water, and in the ex- 
citement few noticed it. We were at least five 
miles away from her. 

** Something’s wrong,” said I. 

** Must be,” said he. ‘We'd best pull back 
at once.” 

After a hasty word or two with the crews of 
the other two boats, ours, that is, the one in which 
were Jacob and myself, began to row back as 
quickly as we could, leaving the others with the 
whale. Three men were lost, but why abandon 
the prize? As I have said, we were five miles 
away. We rowed with a will, be sure, turning 
to look at the Polly as she lay motionless in the 
distance. And what did we presently see? A 
heavy cloud of smoke rise from her decks, rise 
thicker and thicker with every moment, until 
it hid masts and rigging from our sight, and 
lay all around her like a curtain, black as night. 

The other crews had seen it too, and with a 
yell were making the water foam as they plied 
the stout ashen oars until they bent like willow 
wands. For our lives we strained—for ours? 
Nay, for those on board the Polly. God! that 
with all our efforts it must be so long before we 
could reach her! 

Not a word spoke any of us. The horror 
upon us was too great. The ship, saturated as 
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she was with oil, must, we knew well, burn like 
gunpowder almost. 

I at the helm watched her. Ah, how I 
watched her! Ere a mile was passed I saw 
the red flames mingle with the smoke, darting 


up now and then like fiery pillars. Speechless, 


with my heart standing still, I saw the fiery 
tongues running along spar and shroud and 
stay. 1 saw red gleams shoot out from her 
ports and flutter upward. I saw the flames 


grow fiercer and fiercer, until, with a rattle like 


musketry, they wrapped hull and all aloft in one 
embrace of fire from stem to stern, And then, 
God help us all! a dull roar told that the mag- 
azine was reached. Flying through smoke and 
flame, far and wide, and high into the air, went 
burning fragments; and in an instant after she 
reeled once or twice and went down. Nothing 
was left but a cloud of steam and smoke where 
but a short time before the Polly rode secure. 
And of those aboard of her not one was left. 
Like men distraught we rowed round and round 
where she had been, gazing for any poor soul 
that might rise in one last despairing struggle. 
In vain, in vain! 

And we were all silent for a long time, some 
with clasped hands, and some with heads bowed 
in speechless horror. Only by slow degrees did 
we realize all that had happened, with its con- 
sequences. It was only as one and another 
found voice did we remember our own desola- 
tion. Desolation, did I say? There is no 
word strong enough to meet the case. Three 
boats with thirty men in them drifting in the 
arctic seas without provisions, scarcely any 
water,.almost without hope. Not a sail in 
sight, nor perhaps ever to greet our anxious 
eyes. We must consult what had best be 
done, certainly that, but to what end? The 
nearest land was two hundred miles away. 
We had no compass nor chart. Surely some 
of us thought that the fate of our mates in the 
burned ship was scarcely less awful than our own. 

Well, Jacob was the most practical man—he 
spoke first. Few words were needed as to the 
lost ship. Reverently and with many tears he 
offered up a prayer for the lost ones, in which 
all joined, though some were strangers to such 
utterance until now. Then he called for opin- 


ions upon the first question—were the boats to | 


keep together? Some judged one way, some 
another, ** Well, you have had your say; here’s 
mine,” he continued, ‘I am for separating. 
We may fall in with some vessel if together; 
but the chances are greater if each crew takes 
its own course ; and if a sail does heave in sight, 
and it is saved, the other two may be looked 
for, perhaps.” 

I need not describe the argument, but Jacob’s 
advice was taken; so first pulling back to the 
still visible whale, and cutting as much flesh as 
we each could stow aboard, we parted com- 
pany, and soon three specks upon the water, 
far distant from each other, were all that was 
left of the Polly and her men that the glittering 
stars shone down upon. 
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Of course amidst all this horror there was 
one the thought of whom was agony to Jacob 
and me. With the first knowledge of his des- 
perate strait we had looked at each other with- 
out uttering a word of him—we somehow could 
not. But now we might speak. No matter 
what our conversation was, I don’t like to say 
any thing more than that our agreement before 
sailing was forgotten as far as our hopes of our 
own were concerned. One resolve alone filled 
us, that we would be to her the friend and pro- 
tector for life. Out of our great pity came this 
—but alas, alas! Only if we were spared. 
| Whereaway now, was the business of us lonely 
| castaways. Our fate was next to hopeless, 
| As I before described, we had separated with a 
| view of covering a wider track of observation in 
| our efforts to steer southward. All three boats 

must be guided by the stars at night and the 
sun by day—that is, for the few, very few days 
| Hie could hold out. And we began our part 
| of the programme without much words about 
|it. There were six of us besides Jacob and 
myself, and we pulled all that day and all the 
next night by turns. It is no use describing 
our sensations as they were at first. All 
through the darkness, which, as you know, is 
not darkness actually, we labored. When 
morning broke, what every one of us expected 
took place—not a sail to be seen, only the hor- 
rible icebergs, and packs ridged about with 
“buckles” like rugged lines of hills. Hunger 
and cold—raw blubber for the first, hard work 
for the last. And thus the next day and night, 
and the next. 

Then what little water we had gave out. 
Hunger kills by exhaustion, but thirst drives 
men mad, 

One of our men went mad the day after that, 
and, with a horrid shriek, plunged overboard. 
We tried to haul him in, but could not. The 
same night another died, quietly enough, for 
we found him as we thought asleep. Then, it 
might have been a day, or it may have been 
two days after, there was absolutely nothing 
left to eat or drink, and death seemed close 
upon us, What followed is like a dream. I 
have visions to this day of a gleaming knife and 
a rush of blood and a wild struggle to tear each 
other like wild beasts, and of Jacob lying in- 
sensible at my feet. And I, too, was soon like 
him. 

Strangely enough, as it seemed to me, I re- 
viyed, though not to full consciousness, It was 
as if I had awakened out of a dream. I did 
not realize my situation in the least, but sat 
drowsily looking at Jacob, and, if I thought at 
all, wondered he should be so still. And this 
continued for I know not how long. Unnutter- 
| able content, as it were, had stolen over my 
whole being—that I doknow. And so the end 
came, 

The end, but not as I had expected. There 
rose up out of the horizon a sail! I looked at 
| it without even curiosity. Tall masts crowded 
with canvas grew into sight, but I was past 
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thinking that here might be hope. The hull of | 

a ship drew out of the offing, but if it were ship | 
or iceberg, indifferent. The ship came over the | 
waves toward me, look-out men aloft gazing, I 
knew, at my frail tub, but why they looked I did 
not even dream. They told me afterward that | 
I laughed when they hailed me. Perhaps I did. 
I do not know. 


crew. Oh God! Death had been busy with 
us poor creatures. When I came to myself, | 
not until after many hours, I learned the fate | 


atoms by a “‘nip”—the meeting of two floes of 
ice—and one mangled body, and that was all. 
The other boat was never heard of more. Ja- 


All this has been stated very briefly, for I | 
don’t like to dwell upon it overmuch, I pass | 
over, too, my slow recovery, and only pause to 


| 


of all. There was a story of a boat crushed to | 


cob lay at the bottom of the sea, as they told | 


me, not without tears, for sailors are tender- | 
hearted as they are brave. 


| 
‘Amen! amen!” returned many voices. 


But even while they sounded in my ears a new 
| expression dawned upon Lucy’s face—a sort of 
indefinable doubt or apprehension. “ Are you 
| Sure, Abner,” said she, almost in a whis sper, 
‘*that they were indeed and in truth all well >” 

“ Indeed and in truth I believe that it is wel) 


| with them all,” I answered solemnly, and then 
So I was saved—I alone of all the Polly's 


bent my head in utter misery and anguish, 
And a great fear came upon them—a speech- 
| less, dreadful fear, ‘‘ Abner Skidmore,” scream- 
| ed Mrs, Strong, immediately after, “you are not 
telling all; you are holding something back. 


| in the name of God, what is it ?” 


But I could not answer, and there was no 
need. For from the wharf came such cries of 
agony and grief that with wild shrieks, as though 
with prophetic insight they knew what was the 
terrible cause, they all rushed forth to where 
the crew of my preservers were relating to a 
horror-stricken multitude of how the Po olly had 


| been burned in the arctic seas, and how all 


add, that if ever men were angels of kindness, | hands had perished save one. 


the men who had saved me were. 


It happened | 


I was spared the witnessing of what followed, 


that their ship was full—it was the second sea- for a dead faint came over me, and that was 


son of her cruise—and she was homeward bound | succeeded by delirium. 


for Nantucket. Her captain knew me, but him | 


only on board. And in the middle of October | 
we fetched the lights off the Shoals on the way | 


home. 


Home! I shuddered at the thought and the | | 


task before me. The fatal news that I brought 


—alas! would it kill the poor women who should 


hear it ? 

Well, we were signaled, and when we ran up 
to the wharf there was crowd enough to meet | 
us, be sure. All my own folks among the rest. 
The Captain had heard all my story, and I had | 
consulted with him as to how they were to hear | 
it too. As agreed upon, I was helped ashore | 
by him, and placed in my mother’s arms, he | 
telling her that I had come back sick—#vhich | 
I was, and very weak—and must get home at 
once. When Lucy, and her aunt, and Jacob’s | 
people pressed round us for news of their loved | 
ones he hurried on board, saying that I would 
tell them all, and they had best go along with 
me. And so they did, in a proeession of ten- 
derness for me and of expectation. Arrived in- 
doors, I was soon ‘lying upon a lounge, the cen- 
tre of a crowd of questioners, 

‘*Friends,” said my mother, “ don’t all talk at 
once. My boy’s back, andIam thankful. Lucy 
Hoskins has the first right to make inquiries.” 

All of a tremble, she asked me, “‘ You left 
father at sea with the Polly?” 

**T did, with the Polly.” 

“ And he was well, my dear father?” 

“He was—well.” 

“‘Now my turn,” interrupted Mrs, Strong. 
“* My Jacob, was he well too ?” 

‘“* He was.” 

* Well, that’s good tidings, Abner. Captain 
Hoskins and my son and all of them well and 
hearty. That’s good—good. The Lord be 
praised !” 





| 


| No, I will not be so inconsiderate. 


For many days [ lay 
tossing to and fro in burning fever. W hen 
reason again dawned, the intensity of my poor 
| friends’ grief had calmed somewhat, and they 
could hear from me the terrible story. Ah, 
how Lucy wept when I told it! and truly I wept 
with her. 

Of course there could be no allusions to our 
bargain, for a long time, if ever. The Cap- 
tain’s circumstances were good, and his daugh- 
ter and her aunt were provided for. Hence- 
| forth they must be two lonely, mourning wo- 
men, upon.whom my hopes could not be in- 
truded without offense, even cruelty. With- 
out a hint or a murmur, therefore, I assumed 
the position of friend and brother, and was so, 
tacitly, accepted. And a year passed away. 
Then came up thoughts of going to sea again, 
and I casually, as it were, mentioned the sub- 
ject to Lucy’s aunt. It was one evening when 
she sat with me on the porch, Lucy being in- 
side the house. To my suprise, rather, the 
aunt strongly opposed my project. 

“‘ Why can not you settle your home at once, 
right here?” said she. 

** Because a home without a wife is none; 
and a wife I shall never have,” I replied. 

**I don’t see why. See here, Abner, I have 
never spoken of it before, but you may as well 
know that I am aware of all that took place 
before you sailed on that terrible voyage,” she 
answered. 

** And how can I revive the subject now ?” 
said I. ‘*It would be the height of cruelty to 
mention Jacob’s name to Lucy, the name of 
him who perhaps she mourns as her dead lover. 
I have no 
sign from Lucy either. Let it all go by. I 
shall never marry.” 

“Do you love her, Abner, still?” questioned 
she, with a peculiar smile. 
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«As I do my life!” was my fervent reply. 

Wonderful to relate, a little hand was placed 
on mine as a form, that I did not know was so 
ear, came to my side. And suddenly aunt 
vanished. ‘*I loved you, Abner dear, all the 
while, but did not know how much until it was 
too late to call you back.” And with a few 
tears, partly of sad recollection, and partly of 
joy, she laid her head upon my ‘breast. 

There is little more to be ‘told. We were 
married. We live in the same house with my 
mother, and Lucy’s, now my, aunt. We are 
very happy, although at times Lucy’s tears will 
flow silently as she thinks of her dead father, 
and of the young man who went to his death | 
because she did not know her mind. 
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BOUT the time that the Mayflower left the | 
shores of England there was, as every body | 
knows, a sort of centrifugal force at work gen- | 
erally in the old country which began to send 
the worshipers of unfavored sects hither and | 
thither to find a better home than their own 
land promised to afford them. It was not very 
long after the Pilgrim Fathers of fame made 
their way across the Atlantic that another ship- 
load of Pilgrim Fathers, to whose names fame 
has been less liberal, set out likewise on a west- 
ward voyage, but got no farther than the south 
coast of Ireland. There they landed, and push- 
ing a little inward, founded an Anglo-Protest- 


ant colony, which retains some of its peculiar | 


and distinctive features up to the present day. | 


. : : . | 
The traveler of a few generations ago, journeying | 


through the south of Ireland, was a good deal | 
surprised (supposing he had brains enough to | 
observe any thing and not knowledge enough to | 
be previously acquainted with the condition of | 
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should distinguish itself by a narrow illiberalism 
and bigotry which even in ‘that day were regard- 
ed as remarkable. Dropped down in a strange 
and hostile country (passively hostile at least), 
these Anglo-Protestants could not persecute ; 
they could only exclude. This they did very 
rigidly so Iong as they could; and their exclu- 
sion was not merely applied to the heterodox in 


| religion, it also applied to the ungenteel in busi- 


ness. Old residents who were alive but the 
other day could tell with a mournful pride of 
the bright years when the walls of the town (it 
really had walls) inclosed neither a Papist nor 
atrader. Degenerate days, however, began to 
grow upon the colony. Service was no inherit- 
ance then any more than now; and the John 


| Thomases and Mary Janes who had come from 


Middlesex and Surrey and sweet Devonshire 


| and wave-washed Cornwall had a way of tak- 


ing up with the Papist Irishry outside the 
walls, and vanishing thereupon into the extra- 
mural spheres of existence. For many and 
many a year had English law striven by cruel 
and hideous penalties to keep the British sol- 
dier from laying down his arms when sum- 
moned to surrender by the dark eyes of some 
Papistical Irish girl; and the penalties were 
even more vain than they were abominable. 
It sounds strangely now, but it is none the less 
certain, that there were whole broods of fam- 
ilies, born of English fathers, who could not 
speak one word of the language of Milton; 
and at one time there seemed good reason to 
fear that the English tongue would cease to 
be spoken any where in the land. Of course, 
about the time this colony I speak of had be- 
| gun to thrive, this struggle of race was over, 
| and it was clear that the tongue cf the Anglo- 
Saxon, though not his religion, was to prevail 
in Ireland. But do what the lordly, ruling 


things) when he found that he suddenly plunged | race might, there was no preventing the love- 
from a population of Macs and O's into a popu- | making and the intermarriage of English and 
lation of Pols, Tres, and Pens—from Celtic and | Irish. The same strength of affinity or des- 
romantic O’Conners and O’Donoghues into pro- | tiny, or whatever it was, which enabled the 
saic Browns and ordinary British Robinsons. | great Hugh O'Neil, the renowned rebel Ty- 
For the little English Protestant colony w alled | rone himself, to win for his wife the sister of 
itself up exclusively into a town of its own, and | the very commander sent over by the English 
enjoyed itself in true British fashion by keeping | Government to crush him (and whom he crush- 
a solemn and rigid retirement in the bosom of | ed despite the bond of marriage that made 
its own set and sect. In the early days of this them brothers-in-law), that same power ex- 
little settlement nobody’s notions of religious erted itself in humbler ways among the Prot- 
liberty had advanced much beyond the idea of | estant colonists of the south to deprive the 
liberty for himself to practice his own religion | town of many of its natural and legitimate in- 
to the restriction of every body else. Liberty mates, New servants and followers, new but- 
then had not presented itself to the ordinary | lers and grooms and cooks and Abigails, had 


mind as something capable of being supplied to 
all people without limit or expense, which every 
body could enjoy to the full for himself without 
restricting or begrudging his neighbor's enjoy- 


to be sought somewhere, and they could only 
be taken from the native and idolatrous popu- 
lation outside. Gradually, therefore, it came 


| to pass—the Anglo-Protestants steadily dwin- 


ment. It seemed rather like some precious | dling and the Irish Papists increasing—that all 
thing of very limited supply which you must | the laborious and menial work of the town was 
either clutch and hold for yourself or let your | done by Irish hands. So the colony became 
neighbor carry it off to your utter privation. It) divided into two distinct ¢ ‘lasses—almost as 
is not therefore surprising that the Anglo-Prot- | distinct as the masters and the slaves of Old 
estant colony in the south of Ireland, having | Virginia. Trevanion or Baldwin, or even 
come there for the sake of religious liberty,| Johnson or Brown, was master or mistress; 
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O’Brien or MacMurrough was servant. The 
former was Protestant, the latter Catholic— 
cela s'entend, But then outside the walls 
you had the native race, numerous and clan- 
nish and proud; and with them O'Sullivan or 
O'Donoghue was a name of dignified and lord- 
ly association. The name which to regular res- 
idents within the walls, wrapped up as most set- 
tlers are in their own ways and ideas, suggested 
only poverty, menial service, and utter inferi- 
ority, spoke to the population outside the walls 
of a chief and a tribe, and a grand, mournful 
history. Mention the name of O'Neil to one 
of the colonists and he would only think of his 
saddler or his gardener, while the saddler or 
the gardener despised his master in his heart 
as a vulgar Sassenach upstart, and was proud 
of bearing the family appellation of the great 
Hugh who demeaned himself by consenting to 
become Earl of Tyrone. Send an Irish serv- 
ant with a message to some one named Brown 
or Jones, and he would go to the place and ask 
simply for Mr. Brown or Mr. Jones. But if 
he had to make inquiry for a M‘Carthy or an 
O’Rourke, he would always ask if ‘‘ one of the 
M‘Carthys” or ‘‘a boy of the O’Rourkes” was 
there. ‘That is to say, not an obscure, isolated 
amounting-to-nothing individual named M‘Car- 
thy or O’Rourke, but a recognized member of 
the great and noble tribe and family of M‘Car- 
thy or O'Rourke, sharing in all the dignity and 
entitled to all the support of the whole con- 
nection, 


It would be superfluous to say that during the 
troublous times which followed the outbreak of 
the French Revolution the sympathies of our 
colonists went wholly and ardently with the 
cause of Law and Order, the Crown and the 


Throne. Nowhere was ‘‘ Boney” more detest- 
ed than in this loyaltown; and after Napoleon 
the man most abhorred was probably Charles 
James Fox. When the Irish Rebellion broke 
out, with the unsuccessful attempts of the 
French in Bantry Bay and Killala, a great 
many loyal persons in the town were honestly 
of opinion (as a great many loyal persons in 
London were likewise) that Fox was one of the 
principal instigators of the wicked Irish, and 
that the good King George the Third ought to 
have had him executed out of hand. To in- 
crease the fervor of loyalty the town was filled 
with soldiers, and the officers were billeted 
among the principal families, who received 
their red-coated guests with delight. The la- 
dies of the town, especially the unmarried ones, 
loved the military quite as much as the Grand 
Duchesse did; and some of them would have 
been well content that civil war should be pro- 
longed forever, if it secured to them the de- 
lightful society of the handsome young officers 
at ball and rout, for walks and rides. On the 
other hand, it is perhaps almost unnecessary to 
say that if Miss Trevelyan and Mrs. Polville de- 
lighted in “the officers” and detested the rebels, 
Bridget O’Hanlon and Nelly Maguire, the serv- 
ing-women, took a different view of the situa- 





tion, and in their secret hearts detested the of. 
ficers and delighted in the rebels. 

Mrs. Polville had special and extra reasons 
for loyalty and for hatred of rebellion, as welj 
as those reasons which were common to all her 
sex. She was the widow of Colonel Polville, 
who had borne arms honorably in the service 
of his gracious Majesty, and had been with 
General Wolfe at Quebec. A lady, therefore, 
who was actually receiving for herself and her 
two daughters his Majesty’s pension, was en- 
gaged by every principle of duty, honor, mo- 
rality, virtue, and religion to abhor rebellion, 
especially when that rebellion, iniquitous in jt- 
self, was made yet more guilty by the odious 
favor of France. Moreover, her eldest daugh- 
ter, Ada Polville, had been for some time en- 
gaged to the gallant young cavalry officer, Cap- 
tain Edwardes, now quartered in the town. Now 
Captain Edwardes was a very eligible personage. 
He was tall, he was handsome, he was of good 
English family, he had a considerable fortune 
of his own; and he seemed to be much in love 
with the tall, handsome, showy Ada, whose 
flashing white teeth alone ought to have bitten 
into any susceptible bosom, to say nothing of 
the brilliancy of her eyes, the captivation of her 
curls, the symmetry of her ankles—and at that 
stage of fashion ankles counted for a good deal 
in a girl’s tout ensemble, for the dresses recog- 
nized the existence of lower limbs, and were 
made to display them. Diana Polville, the 
younger sister, had not yet, apparently, succeed- 
ed in captivating any one in particular, although 
she was the favorite of every one, and had harm- 
lessly flirted with whole battalions of his Majes- 
ty’s officers, and even with various of his Majes- 
ty’s Hessian allies, of whose language she could 
not speak three words. Girls in England, Ire- 
land, and America had not’ got into the way 
of reading Schiller and doting on Heine then. 
Indeed, one reason for their not doting on 
Feine may have been that Heine then was not 
born. 

It would be hard for us here thorouglily to 
understand how dear and precious to the wo- 
mankind of the town I am describing were the 
friendly attentions and services of ‘‘the offi- 
cers.” The whole south of Ireland was under 
martial law. You could hardly cross your own 
threshold without military authority ; you had 
to give the countersign half a dozen times be- 
fore you got from the pump in the square to 
the finger-post outside the walls. When night 
set in the military precautions and restrictions 
were of course doubled—quadrupled. If Diana 
Polville wanted to send her maid across the 
street with a message to the friend of her bo- 
som, the lass had to trip it under the protection 
of a military guard. Unauthorized persons 
wandering about at night were liable to be ar- 
rested, and indeed dealt with exactly as it 
might happen to suit the humor of the nearest 
officer in command. Bayonets glittered at ev- 
ery street corner; muskets clanked on every 
paving-stone. In the midst of all this the little 
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town Seanantl and seathied with rey ely. Balls | 

and parties were given every night every where 

—it was, who should do most to manifest loyal 

devotion to the martial representatives of Brit- | 
ish authority. One can have little idea now | 
how delightful all this was to the girls of the 

place; how exquisite was the pleasure of being | 
escorted to and from a ball by a handsome mili- | 
tary guardian through files of saluting soldiers, F 
who would have instantly arrested any body less | 

favored and marched him or her off to Heaven | 

knows what vileness of durance. Then the de- | 
licious and perpetual excitements of pass-words | 
and countersigns, of marchings in and march- 

ings out of sentinels and troopers encountered | 
every where, of fearful stories about new land- 

ings of the French and new musterings of the 

rebels; and in the midst of all this to have the | 
sublime protection and the brilliant society of | 
the young heroes in scarlet jackets who were | 
the gods of the situation, controlling and lord- 
ing over every thing, and who never seemed 
one bit afraid or in doubt about the satisfactory 
conclusion of the whole business. 

Yes, Ada Polville was indeed a girl to be 
envied. She was actually engaged to the hand- 
somest and richest officer in the garrison—an | 
officer who was often, too, in important com- 
mand. But Diana, the younger and smaller 
sister, although not engaged to any body, was 
likewise to be envied, for as Ada’s sister she 
had strong claim to Captain Edwardes’s atten- 
tions; and there was not a subaltern in the 


| 


garrison who would not have been proud to de- 
vote himself, body and soul, to the carrying of | 


her fan in safety from one end of the town to 
the other. 

Ada Polville and her sister were riding out 
one day with Ada’s lover. The lover of course | 
kept close to Ada’s saddle. A couple of miles 
from the town there lay, on the left of the road, 
a deep valley, and out of the valley, far away, | 
rose sheer and sharp a hill which was crested 
by a heap of ruins. There was a keep or 
square central tower, quite in ruins ; there was | 
a more modern building, partly unroofed and | 
looking more dreary than the keep, because it 
seemed like a house which modern people might | 
have lived in and yet was miserably dilapidated ; 
and there were some mouldering walls and bro- | 
ken towers. The whole mass stood out now | 
against the violet evening sky, and was pictur- | 
esque, striking, and sad. 

“What a dreadful old tumble-down place!” | 
said Captain Edwardes. 

‘Did you never notice it before?” asked | 
Ada, surprised at the kind of curiosity with | 
which her lover seemed to regard a ruin so 
very familiar to her. 

“Don’t know that I ever did.” 

“And you have been living here ever so | 


| Austrian army. 
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id Oh no; nobody lives t ene. It’s 0’ Dwyer’ s 
Castle.” 

“Yes? Who's O'Dwyer?” 

“Oh, well—O’Dwyer; the O'Dwyer, 
know.” 

“Dear child, I haven't the least notion. 
Who is the O'Dwyer? and why doesn’t he 
have his castle repaired? It’s a capital site, 
you know. He might make a very nice place 
of it. But it would mop up an awful hot of 
money to put it to rights.” 

**Dear stupid Fred! The O'Dwyer hasn't 
any money ; and it’s gone to rack and ruin, and 
he’s out of the country this ever so long.” 

“Cut and run from the creditors, I suppose. 
Poor old boy! Perhaps it comes hard upon 
him to live far away.” 

‘* But, Fred,” broke in Diana, ‘he isn’t old. 
He’s young; and very handsome, I have been 
told. He was dreadfully poor, and the castle 
all went to ruins, and he couldn’t do any thing; 
and he went abroad, and is in the French or the 
One of our servants has often 
told me all about him ; she says she is a twenty- 
fifth cousin of his, or something of the kind; 
and I think mamma knew him when he was a 
boy. Mamma can tell you all about him ; but 
she shakes her head sadly over him.” 

** Thank you, Di; but I don’t think I much 
care to hear any more about Mr. O'Dwyer.” 

Both the sisters broke into a pretty, merry 
laugh. 

“Now then, girls, what’s the fun?” 


you 


asked 


| the good-humored soldier. 


“‘Oh, Fred, you know,” said Diana, ‘he 


‘isn’t Mr. O'Dwyer.” 


“Isn't he? 

** Nonsense,” 

** Well, I don’t know his present rank. M. 
le Capitaine, or der hoch-und-wohl-geborne 
Herr Hauptmann—any thing you like.” 

**Oh, I don’t mean that! But it would be 
a dreadful offense to call him Mr, O'Dwyer 
I only wish my maid Nelly heard you! He is 
The O’Dwyer—the one O'Dwyer, the Chief 
O'Dwyer. To call him Mr. O'Dwyer is far worse 
than it would be to call you C orporal Edwardes.” 

“Then I beg The 0’ Dwyer’s pardon, and I 
am sorry for offending him—especially as he is 
hard up, poor fellow.” 

So the O'Dwyer dropped out of the conversa- 
tion for the time, and was forgetten. Captain 


Surely he isn’t Mrs. O'Dwyer ?” 


| Edwardes did not apply to Mrs, Polville for in- 


formation on the subject: it was easier to start 


| Mrs. Polville with a theme than to stop her, 


once started. 

Mrs. Polville gave a ball a night or two after 
this conversation, and every body worth having 
was there. Mrs. Polville was herself the au- 
thor of a proposition having for its object the 


| limiting of invitations to such balls by the adop- 


long. and must have passed it ever so often!” | tion of a rule that nobody should be asked who 


“‘Dare say. But I didn’t notice it, some- | 
how. 
something, that shows it off so clearly. 
is it? Nobody lives there, surely ?” 


What 


It’s the sky to-night, or the sunset, or | 
| as it excluded the banker of the town, whom 
| three-fourths of the gentlemen had the best 


| had what she called any visible means of sub- 
sistence. But the rule did not work, inasmuch 
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possible reasons for desiring to conciliate; and | of four French officers, just made prisoners of 
it admitted a wandering swindler from Dublin, | war, would be a striking and splendid feature 
who made love to several marriageable girls, lof the ball. In brief, the prisoners were jn- 


very nearly succeeded in carrying off one of | vited, and came, under the special escort of a 
them, and actually did succeed in carrying off | subaltern officer and a guard. 


a silver tea-pot and three gold chains. But 


The prisoners were four—two elderly, griz- 


although Mrs. Polville’s proposition did not | zled and gray; two young. Of the two young, 
work, it still demonstrated what a great genteel | one was short and boyish-looking; the other tal] 
soul the woman had, and the mere conception | and stately, with a fine drooping mustache, then 
entitles her to our respect and sympathy. To | rather an unusual ornament, at least in society 


| do her justice, she always endeavored, to the | of the south of Ireland, Trey were all gentle- 


utmost of her ability, to realize the bright ideal | manly and agreeable; they all danced; one of 
she had set up; and the great majority of the | them played the guitar delightfully; another 


guests at her ball did, in fact, consist of persons | 
whose incomes were of what she regarded as 
invisible origin, that is, were not derived from 
trade, or commerce, or salaries, or other such 
ignoble obvious sources. 

Captain Edwardes was in the third figure of 
the first quadrille with Ada Polville, when a 
message from the barracks was brought to him. 
Some prisoners of unusual importance had been 
taken, and he was the officer highest in com- 
mand who could then be got at. The barracks 
were only just across the way, so to speak; and 
Captain Edwardes, having finished the qua- 
drille and grumbled at the harsh duties of war- 
like times, hastened away with a promise to re- 
turn immediately. He came back very soon, 
and told his fiancée that the prisoners were, in 
one sense, persons of some importance: they 
were four French officers, waifs of Hoche’s luck- 
less expedition, who had been endeavoring to 
make their way back to the sea-coast, and had 
fallen in with some cavalry, and so got taken. 

“Poor fellows!” said Ada; ‘*must they be 
shot ?” 

* Not likely,” replied her lover, with a broad 
smile on his manly countenance. ‘‘ Only pris- 
oners of war, Ada. We keep them until they 
can be exchanged, that’s all; there will be op- 
portunity enough, I dare say. Meanwhile we 
must treat them as gentlemen—which they 
seem to be in every way, and deuced nice fel- 
lows too. The worst of it is, one doesn’t know 
what todo with them, Isn’t much amusement 
to be had at our confounded old barracks yon- 
der—and then hardly any of our fellows can 
talk to them. J can get on pretty well when 
they go slowly; but, hang it all, when they get 
to talking their Parisian jabber too fast, I can’t 
keep up with them.” 

A bright idea struck Ada, As they were 
not in chains (which she at first supposed they 
would be), and as they were not to be shot like 
dogs or Croppies, why not bring them here— 
over here, to the ball? Frenchmen all danced 
and were delightful; and then Diana and she 
could speak French like any thing, To be 
sure they were enemies— 

Captain Edwardes laughed at the notion of 
carrying enmity into one’s relations with a gal- 
lant and gentlemanlike prisoner of war; and he 
quite caught at the idea of bringing his captives 
straight away into pleasant society. Mrs. Pol- 
ville assented cheerfully, thinking the presence 








sang such exquisite, airy little French ballads 
(people sang in society in those days), and 
they soon became highly popular among the 
company. ‘To be sure the attentions of some 
of the ladies were limited to smiles and the 
word “‘oui;” while some of the gentlemen could 
do nothing more to demonstrate their hospita- 
ble wishes than slap the captives on the back 
and point to the supper-table and Champagne 
bottles. But the Frenchmen (none of whom 
seemed to know a word of English) took these 
attentions as genially as they were meant, and 
responded with demonstrations of equal cordi- 
ality. Three of them became soon as joyous 
as if they were really at home. The fourth— 
the tall young man with the drooping mus- 
tache—was less cheerful than his fellows. He 
did not sing; he did not play; he danced but 
little; he drank but little. His captivity, soft 
and silken though it was now, seemed to weigh 
heavily on him. 

Now Diana, having done her very best—and 
it was a great deal—to make all the four hap- 
py, was especially taken by this one. His face, 
his dark melancholy eyes, his form, his expres- 
sion, the bright beaming smile which sometimes 
lighted up his features in acknowledgment of 
her efforts to please; his conversation, which 
was full of feeling and variety ; his evident en- 
joyment of her society—all this attracted and 
impressed her immensely. 

She made him dance with her, and told him 
he must sit by her side at supper. In those 
days the supper was an event toward the hap- 
py bringing about of which it behooved the ladies 
of the family, at least in a small country town, 
to give some personal attention. Diana knew 
that her mother, as hostess, would have to re- 
main in the room with her guests, and she would 
not have her sister Ada withdrawn, even for a 
moment, from the society of her lover. So she 
stole away to the supper-room to see how things 
were looking. 

On her way thither she was encountered by 
her maid, Nelly, who came up to her with looks 
of profoundest mystery and alarm, and laying 
a plump finger on red lips in token of awful se- 
crecy, drew her young mistress into the shadow 
of a window-curtain, 

“Holy Virgin, Miss! do you know who that 
is you've been dancin’ with there ?” 

“That French officer, Nelly? 1 don’t know 
his name—” 
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«* Arrah no, Miss! Sorra’ a Frenchman is he, 


God protect him! It’s the O'Dwyer himself!” 

“ Nonsense, Nelly ; it can’t be.” 

‘Jt is, Miss Di—it’s himself! Sure I ought 
to know, and I knew him the first moment I 
saw him, Oh, the Lord defend us!” 

“ Well, Nelly, what matter even if it is the 
O'Dwyer ?” 

“Why, Miss, he’ll be shot or hanged 

“No, you silly girl, Captain Edwardes told 
Miss Ada they never shoot prisoners now. They 
will all be exchanged.” 

“ Ah, yes, Miss Di, the French prisoners will. 
But sure the O'Dwyer, he’s a rebel, you know, 
nota Frenchman. Small chance of his life if 
once they find him out! Oh, I'd give my life 
to save him if I could.” 

‘Had I better speak to some one—to Cap- 
tain Edwardes ?” 

‘Qh, Miss Di, don’t say a word to any one, 
for your life. Sure it would be the Captain’s 
duty to send the O’Dwyer to be tried as a reb- 
el—” 

‘« Why, Nelly, you seem to know all about it.” 

“God bless us, Miss Di! one can't help | 
knowing all about it these times, what between | 
the boys. that are ‘out’” (i. e., in rebellion) 
“and the soldiers one hears talking it all over. 
No, Miss Di—not a word about the O’Dwyer 
to the Captain or herself” (the mistress of the 
house, herself par excellence), ‘‘or even Miss 
Ada; but I wonder, Miss, if you and I between 
us couldn’t manage to give the O’Dwyer a hint 
and get him off some way ?” | 

Diana thought she certainly would like to 
try. The idea of that handsome, graceful, gen- | 
tlemanly creature with whom she had talked | 
and danced being liable to the death of a felon 
or a dog struck her as unspeakably hideous, 
and her soul was all on fire to prevent such a 
horror. The first thing was to find out wheth- 
er the O’Dwyer, supposing it were really he, 
stood in so much danger as Nelly supposed. 
A quiet question or two, put as if out of mere 
curiosity to Captain Edwardes, soon made that 
clear. A French officer was an enemy, not 
a rebel; for a rebel, even though wearing a 
French uniform and bearing a French com- 
mission, a capital trial was inevitable. Any 
British born subject taken in the ranks of the 
French invaders was simply a rebel. Some of 
my readers may remember that Wolfe Tone 
wore the French uniform, and was captured 
along with several French officers, and that his 
comrades endeavored to conceal his nationaii- 
ty, and so, too, did some even among the loyal 
officials who suspected who he was; but a care- 
less or ill-natured person who recognized him 
openly called him by his name, and Tone, scorn- 
ing further subterfuge, acknowledged himself, 
and so was sent off to the prison, where his 
own hand anticipated the doom of death pro- 
nounced upon him. 

Diana then sought out again the object of 
her interest and leaned upon his arm. She 


| 


complained of the heat, and made him con- | 
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You shall 


You shall escape this 





came into one which was deserted. Up to 
| this time they had been speaking in French, 
knowledge of his identity. 

| The moment they were alone she began, in 

“Oh, Sir, why are you here? I am speak- 
| ing to the O'Dwyer, am I not?” 
| proud old stock, whom danger was not supposed 
| to startle out of composure. He smiled, and 

‘Yes, Miss Polville, I am the O'Dwyer. I 
did not, I confess, expect to be recognized by 
a French officer and an Irish rebel.” 

**You know your danger? You know that 

“Surely. Iam a rebel against your gracious 
sovereign, and if I am recognized I shall be 
before I made the venture, and I am prepared 
to pay the penalty,” 
be saved !” 

He looked down with a smile of admiration 
face with sparkling eyes and flushing cheeks, 
Then he shook his head. 
ville. I am not Quixotic enough for that. I 
appear here as a French officer, and a French 
it would be possible for me to remain many days 
in this part of the country without being recog- 

** You sha’n’t remain ! 
very night!” 
you how deeply I feel your generous interest ; 
but the thing is impossible.” 
no time to be lost. Give me your arm again. 
Come boldly out into the shrubbery with me— 
against cold, and you shall take one of the 
| cloaks of the soldiers in the hall, as if to wrap 
| shall mount the best horse there. I know the 
pass-word, and countersign, and all the rest of 
there will shelter you until you can find a fish- 
'erman willing to put to sea and land you on 
meet will do it with delight when you tell him 
| von are the O’Dwyer escaping from Sassenach 

ome! 

| She was actually dragging him on. 
| ** Miss Polville, I shall never forget your gen- 
} 
/on parole. My word of honor was given to 
| ” 
| escape. 

‘* That was as a French officer.” 


| duct her through room after room until they 
|and she had not intimated in any way her 
English: 
| Her companion started. But he came of a 
calmly replied : 
you. But I am in my right place, at once as 
you are not like the others ?” 
sent to death. I knew the risk, Miss Polville, 
“You sha’n’t pay the penalty! 
at the enthusiastic girl, who looked up into his 
“IT don’t mean to proclaim myself, Miss Pol- 
officer I am. But I say, frankly, I don’t think 
nized.” 
“Impossible. Miss Polville, I can not tell 
**Nota bit of it! Listen te me—and there is 
to look at the stars. Mamma will warn me 
‘round me, I'll bring you to the stables; you 
| it, You shall ride to the coast; any cottage 
| the shore of France. The first fisherman you 
| law. Come—don’t waste a word—come, c 1” 
|erous kindness, But it is useless. I am here 
| Captain Edwardes that I would not attempt to 
** And I am a French officer.” 
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**Yes, but you did not give your parole as 
the O'Dwyer.” 

**No; and if the O'Dwyer could escape with- 
out taking the French officer along with him it 
would be all right. But I don’t quite see how 
that can be done. No, Miss Polville, neither 
the O’Dwyer nor the French officer can break 
his word of honor, or palter with it in any way.” 

‘‘Hush! here is some one coming.” 

The O’Dwyer became a French officer, un- 
skilled in English again. 

The difficulty about the parole had not oc- 
curred to poor Diana. Now that it was pre- 
sented to her she had sense and spirit enough 
to see that it was insurmountable. So, instead 
of giving in at once, she sat herself to work to 
think of some other plan, and before supper 
was half over she had devised and communi- 
cated to her devoted Nelly a scheme as wild | 
and apparently as chimerical as even two en- | 
thusiastic women ever attempted to put into 
practical operation. | 

Before the company separated Diana had | 


cue, and took them promptly on board. fy 
the oddest coincidence the two men who were 
managing her turned out to be Nelly’s cousin 
and Larry's brother, both devoted henchmen of 
Miss Diana. The wind was now too strong for 
them to think of beating up the river again, 
but they would land the party at a little village 
on the coast, from which they could easily get 
home in a few hours on horses or in a cart, 
Tim was left to get the boat in to the shore as 
best he might; to him it would be of no conse- 
quence, even if he had to swim and push the 
leaky craft before him. He was to beach it 
somehow, and then scramble up the cliffs and 
get home as fast as he could and reassure the 
mind of Mrs. Polville. 

To the O'Dwyer the whole adventure was de- 
lightful. It could not well be too long for hin, 

One of the boatmen—an experienced old 
‘*salt”—recommended a “taste” of whisky and 
water to the whole party. Diana refused the 
treat for herself, but insisted that “the French 
officer” must drink some of her mixing. O’Dwy- 


filled the minds of her mother, her sister, and | er would have drank any mixture, however Cir- 
Captain Edwardes with projects for entertaining | cean, which she presented, although he was a 
the foreign captives next day. She was herself little surprised at the nervous eagerness with 
all for a row down the river, a beautiful, broad which she pressed him. She mixed some spir- 
stream, or rather estuary, of seven or eight | it and water with her own hands under the 
miles, with the sea at the other end of it; | shelter of the sail, Nelly assisting her. They 
her mother and sister were for riding and | were not very dextrous grog-makers, apparent- 
driving ; the French officers seemed rather in- | ly, for the mixture was a considerable time in 
clined to avoid the water. Diana pouted. process of composition. 

O'Dwyer drank off the whole at a draught, 
ter? She had set her heart upon it. Surely with a toast, after the fashion of the day, to the 
M. le Capitaine—she bungled over the name— | lady from whose hand he had taken it. How 
would not refuse to go with her? She looked queerly it tasted, and how strangely he felt! 
to the O'Dwyer. His face brightened with de- | So languid, so sleepy, that he could hardly 


Would no one take her for a row on the wa- | 


light at the prospect of being her companion. 
Mrs. Polville made noobjection. Larryand'Tim, 
the boatmen, would row; Diana would take Nelly 
her maid with her; it would be delightful! 
Although it was daybreak when the guests 
separated, the boat lay at the little quay by 
nine o'clock, and the O'Dwyer handed in Di- 


speak, 

In a few moments he was buried in a deep 
| sleep, and the hooker was flying across the 
waves with all sail she could bear clapped on. 
|In fact, the two girls had taken the O'Dwyer 
prisoner, and were carrying him off to France 
As he would not himself escape from the cus- 


ana, who looked fresh and bright as the morn- | tody of the English officers, these two auda- 
ing itself. Nelly came with her. Larry and | cious young women had resolved that he should, 
Tim stretched to their oars, and the boat went | no/ens volens, be taken away. ‘The boat had 
swiftly down the river. O'Dwyer was in an | been made to leak ; the hooker was in readiness 
ecstasy which left him little thought of past or by previous and rapid arrangement ; the sleep- 
present danger, except, perhaps, a sort of pride | ing-draught seemed to Diana absolutely neces- 
and delight in the peril which had awakened | sary, in order to get rid of untimely arguments, 
even a momentary interest in the heart of the scruples, and protests; for the heroic girl had 
girl who sat beside him. | determined that at any risk the life of the 
Alas! a dreadful discovery was made. The O'Dwyer should be saved by her. 

boat had sprung a terrible leak somehow, and| It was well on to the dawn of the next morn- 
was filling fast with water. The awkwardness ing when O'Dwyer awoke. Still confused and 
of Tim and Larry and Nelly seemed to make | heavy-headed, he turned and tossed a good deal 
the leak worse and worse as they tried to mend , before he began to recollect the previous day's 
it. They were now near the mouth of the | adventures, and to know where he was. He 
esteary, and sheer, steep rocks rose on ei- was lying in the rough hold—it could not be 
ther side! They might have been drowned | called a cabin—of the boat. He staggered to 
then and there, only that there came rushing | his feet, and making his way to the deck, saw 
and plunging after them a heavy fishing-sloop, | two female figures sitting close to each other 
called in that part of Ireland a “hooker”—a | and wrapped in shawls. Diana sprang up all 
strong, stout sea-boat, well furnished with sprit | flushed and crimson, though the skies of dawn 
and fore sail. The “hooker” came to their res- ' were chilly, as he approached. 
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‘‘ Miss Polville, where are we? What has hap- | wardes was admitted into confidence, and he 


pened ? How do we come to be far out at sea?” | 


Land was nowhere visible. 
“Only because you are my prisoner, O’Dwyer. 


I command in this boat, and Nelly is my first | 


laughed loud and strong over Diana’s daring 
adventure; and, to do him justice, was very glad 
the O'Dwyer had been spirited away before he, 
the Captain, representing British power, had 


lieutenant. Any one who mutinies shall be put | been compelled officially to know any thing 


in irons—sha’n’t he, Nelly ?” 
“Indeed an’ he shall, Miss Di,” said the 
beaming Nelly. 


and we are carrying you to France.” 

“ Hurroo for the O'Dwyer!” shouted Nelly’s 
cousin, Larry’s brother, and Larry himself. 

“Good God, Miss Polville—and you have 
done this for a perfect stranger—and, I had al- 
most said—an enemy !” 

‘Tf you serve those that love you,” said Di- 
ana, with a smile on her lip and tears full in 
her eyes, “‘what thanks have you? Not an- 
other word, O'Dwyer! Nelly and I are going 
to prepare breakfast.” 

Diana Polville landed her prisoner in safety 
on the shore of France, and she returned to 
Ireland as she had left it. Twice, therefore, 
she crossed the always rough and tossing Chan- 
nel in a fishing-boat, and she thought nothing of 
it. Her escapade, wild as it was, did not make 
much talk or get widely known. 
Tim, who was sent back after the “‘ hooker” had 
received her passengers, bore to Ada Polville 
a few lines from her sister, which enjoined se- 
crecy; and the only persons, therefore, who 
knew all about the matter were those who were 
least likely to babble it abroad. Captain Ed- 








The faithfal | 





about the identity of his prisoner. ‘But I 
say, Ada—haw, haw!” he added, with a fresh 


laugh—‘ you may look out for a rebel brother- 
‘‘We have rescued you in spite of yourself, | 


in-law; and you'll find that Di will live in 
France one of these days.” 

The O'Dwyer rose in the service of France. 
He became at last a General, and was the rep- 
resentative of France, during days-of peace, 
first at Athens and afterward at Madrid. He 
had a handsome, brilliant wife, Diana by name, 
who made quite a figure at both courts and in 
Paris. He was living—and so was his wife— 
only, one might say, the other day. But a few 
years have passed since I saw him, a hale, ma- 
jestic old man, with a white mustache, driving 
down the Champs Elysées, with a noble-look- 
ing, bright-eyed old lady by his side. Well, it 
may have been, perhaps, some dozen or fifteen 
years ago, and they both died soon after, with- 
in a few months of each other. But it is cer- 
tain that Americans who visited Paris at the 
time of the first great International Exhibition 
there—the one which followed the London Ex- 
hibition of 1851—might still have seen General 
O'Dwyer and his wife Diana, fresh, hale, and 
active, and as devoted to each other as they 
were when she carried him off to the French 
shore in the memorable days of Ninety-eight. 





BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 
BY THE REV, NEWMAN HALL. 


Lives Composep at Curtwortu, Nzarn Guitrorn, Surrey. 


Nothing can exceed the beauty of the banks and hedgerows of Old England in May and June. 
ground is covered by flowers of all forms and every hue. 
more plentiful in America. It may be wer to 

ast 


Nature with those of the old country. One day 


make no pretensions to 


combine into a necklace of beauty and value. 


Tis morning I climbed up St. Martha’s Hill, 
Of rural beauties to take my fill, 

And a nosegay I gathered in less than an hour, 
Of which I will try to mention each flower: 


The Daisy’s bright glances illumine the lawn, 
As its eyelids it opens to welcome the dawn; 
While Butter-cups yellow and Sorrel so red 
Their mingling tints o’er the green meadow shed. 
Ground-ivy its purple and green intermingles 
With Do-not-forget-me's to carpet the dingles. 
The Stitch-wort, like stars, we Stellaria call, 
White-flowering grass, so graceful and tall, 
Also called Satin-flower, wherever we go, 
Bedecking the banks with gems white as snow. 
Dear old Ragged Robin, so rough and so wild, 
And Campion Red, almost a twin child, 

But somewhat more orderly, tidy, and trim, 
And often, I fancy, mistaken for him. 


The 
After the long winter wild flowers may be even 


some of your readers to —— these lovely gifts of 
epring I resolved, within an 

beautiful hills of Surrey, to gather as many varieties as d 

but string their names together by the help of rhyme. The following is the result. 


our's ramble among the 
not only make them into a nosegay, 
Of course these lines 


could find, an 


try; they are mere doggerel; yet a piece of very common thread may serve to 


Bladder Campion, too, which is Campion white, 

Inflated in flower-cup, plain to the sight. 

Wood Strawberry blossoms trail over the bank, 

Whose fruit, red and sweet, eye and tongue 
soon will thank. 

The Tufted Vetch is purple and red, 

As under the hedgerows it lifts its head ; 

And the Meadow Vetchling is yellow, and grows 

Not so much in tufts as in rows. 

The Hawkweed’s a sort of refined Dandelion, 

Which the bird of terror, they say, does rely on ; 

Its lemon tint and its petals fine 

On the soft, downy turf so pleasantly shine. 

The Yellow Broom illumines the banks 

With Foxglove in gracefully nodding ranks. 

And Golden Gorse, at which Linnzus knelt 

In praise to God for the great joy he felt. 

The nightingale is singing now 

Above the fragrant Hawthorn bough ; 
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The thrush is trilling where the Rose 

In wanton wildness sweetly blows, 

And mellow blackbirds charm the bower 
Made by the Eilder-berry flower. 

The Dead-white-nettle now I take; 

No sting will make the finger ache 

Like it, the Yellow Weasel Snout ; 

Why named, on smelling you'll find out. 
The Ox-eye is a daisy giant, 

With stem tough, strong, and tall—defiant. 
The Creeping Cinquefoil is pale yellow, 
Named also Potentilla; fellow 

To the lovely Silver-weed, 

With silky leaves that shine indeed. 

Wild Parsley spreads its flowers profuse, 
White, straggling, tall, unfit for use. 

Blue Hyacinths are lingering still 

In a shadowy nook beneath the hill, 
Where oft is heard the cuckoo’s shout, 
And rabbits are frisking in and out. 

In hedges Honey-suckles twine, 

And the White Bryony, like the vine; 

The Purple Trefoil, known as Clover, 
Scents the air the region over. 

Malva Silvestris, wherever you rove, 

Is known as the Mallow, its color as mauve; 
Herb Robert, Poor Robin, or Crane’s-bill, named 
Wild Geranium also, for beauty is famed. 
The mem’ries of childhood fondly linger 
With Lady's Slipper, or Lady's Finger, 
Called Bird’s-foot Trefoil, as I suppose, 
From shape of the flower and leaf as it grows. 
Hedge Wound-wort, with its purple spire 
And downy leaf, we next admire; 

Once highly prized for power to heal, 
And from the wound the pain to steal. 
Wood Loosestrife (yellow Pimpernel), 

Used by Lysimachus, they tell, 


Upon the yokes of oxen wild, 

To make them tractable and mild; 

Thus, by translation of his name, 

This feeble flower prolongs his fame. 

The trailing blossoms of the Brambles 

Foretell our jolly Autumn rambles 

In quest of fruit for jam and cakes, 

Which Bridget oft for supper makes, 

Its stem erect, the Bugle Blue 

As Carpenter's herb our fathers knew, 

With power to heal; along the ground 

Its creeping shoots are always found, 

Musk Thistle derives from its odor its name, 

Thistle in form, but more smooth than the same: 

Shepherd's Purse or Pickpocket, its three-cor- 
nered pods 

Full of seed, for small change, exultingly nods; 

And Calamint od’rous, oft used as Bohea, 

Its tiny blue trumpet holds out to the bee, 

Amid the corn the Burridge Blue 

And Pimpernel so scarlet grew, 

The Poppy waved his pennon red, 

All up the bank the Wild Thyme spread, 

And pink Convolvulus displayed 

The vase-shaped flowers that shun the shade, 

In my nosegay of flowers, composed of so many, 

The last and the least, but as lovely as any, 

Is the Cat’s-eye or Speedwell, with three petals 
equal, 

The lowest is smaller, and makes up the sequel. 

How smiling and cheerful it renders the banks, 

And bids the beholder to pour forth his thanks 

To Him who by flowers proclaims He is Love, 

And through Nature directs us to heaven above! 

Praise we then the God of flowers, 

Tinted banks and fragrant bowers; 

Hallelujah! praises bring 

Unto Christ, Creation’s King. 


My nosegay consisted of forty-six flowers, which I have here enumerated. I must really erave the reader's 
indulgence for the roughness of the rhymes; but really it is not oney to bring in all the common names 
e: 


with some of the characteristic features of so many flowers. Doubt 


88 many are known in America by 


the same names. But you must have many which we know not, and perhaps some of ours are unknown to 


you. But there are some which link together the sympathies of all nations. 
—in all climes, in all regions, in the garden, the fores' 
Greenland, on the edge of the glacier, high up on A 


be found almost every where. It began to 


for six weeks still. 


pine peaks. 
flower with us at the end of January. My little garden has been 
radiant with these gently-shiving stars of spring these last six week 

I was bringing home some roots from a ramble 


The daisy is found every where 
the prairie, beneath the tropical sun, on the rocks of 
And the primrose, I should think, is to 


and their light will not be quenched 
in the Surrey woods the other day, 


and amused myself while in the cars with stringing together the following rhymes: 
THE PRIMROSE. 


I love the early primrose 
That lightens up the lane— 
So radiant in the sunshine, 
So cheerful in the rain; 
**Good-by” to dreary winter, 
How gladly doth it sing, 
And tells of milder weather 
And hopeful, happy spring. 


I wish that, like the primrose, 
My life was always bright, 
And shone in darkest pathways 
With mild and constant light; 
I wish that I reflected 
Each sun-ray from above, 
I wish that ‘neath the storm-cloud 
I always smiled with love, 


I wish that in the valley, 
As on the swelling hill, 
Seen or unseen, with beauty 

I did my task fulfill; 
In life’s retired copses 
As in the garden gay, 
Beside the forest foot-track 
As by the broad highway. 


I would be ever showing 
That winter's reign is o’er, 
A happy pledge and promise 
Of joys for evermore : . 
I would be like the primrose, 
And sing in sun or shade 
Of spring that’s everlasting, 
Of flowers that never fade. 





PAWNBROKERS AND LOAN-OFFICES. 
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| those practiced in the United States at the pres- 
PAWN ag le LOAN- i ont a. 


The exact date at which the first intelligent 
HE use of both real and personal property 


effort was made for relief is involved in some 
as security for the payment of debt seems | obscurity. Bavarian authorities claim that the 
to be founded in the “very nature of things ;” 


first ‘‘ Mont de Piété” was established in the 
and the necessary distinction between such use | town of Freisingen in the twelfth century, and 
that this was the germ of all subsequent insti- 
tutions of the kind. It is reasonably certain, 
however, that we are indebted for the idea and 
its practical application to the benevolent monks 
of the religious orders, whose pious labors among 
| the pcor, as well as their acquaintance with the 
occasional necessities of the middle and upper 
| classes, made them better informed than other 
|men concerning the cruel extortions practiced 
| by the Jews, Lombards, and other professional 
| usurers. 
In the latter half of the fifteenth century, by 


of the real and the personal seems also to have 
been well understood from the earliest ages, as 


is evidenced by what fragments have been pre- | 


served of the most ancient laws. The Mosaic 
law may be instanced as a clear example. 
From time to time, however, the more power- 
ful interests involved have directed the atten- 
tion of law-makers primarily to the regulation 
and protection of loans on real estate, and aft- 
erward to such as could be classed as commer- 
cial securities and loans; while comparatively 
little care or study has been given to the meth- 


ods and customs which only touched the wel- | the efforts of the venerable Father Barnabas of 
fare of those classes, however large numerical- | Terni, such an institution was established at 
ly, who had no claim to political or commercial | Perugia, in Italy, and the name of the hill, 
importance. In some of our most enlightened | ‘* Monte di Pieta,” upon which it was situated 
Christian countries to-day—as for instance our | became a sort of generic term for that and the 
own—no more, or more intelligent protection, | long list of similar creations which followed it. 
is accorded to those who borrow money simply | One was attempted in Parma in 1488, but does 
because they bitterly need it, than was given by | not seem to have flourished, and the greatest 
the Jews on their Emancipation, or by the Chi- | authentic antiquity of any now in existence be- 
nese before the beginning of the Christian era. | longs to that of Padua, which dates from 1491. 
It is doubtless true that much of this apparent | At about this time also they were introduced 
apathy has been caused by the deep-seated pre- | in the Netherlands by an artist named Wenzel 
judice which has from all time existed against | Coeberger, who became acquainted with their 
usurers and their practices, and in later days | workings during his “ artist life in Italy.” 

against pawnbrokers especially; and this very| These original Monts de Piété were purely 
repugnance has not only prevented discussion | benevolent, furnishing loans without interest, 
and legislation, but has forced a business, whose and were at first sustained in part by the state 
proper and merciful performance deeply con- | in some places, but mainly by the contributions 
cerns the welfare of the poor, into the exclu-| of the charitable. It was not until time and 
sive control of a class of men whose social and | experience had shown the wisdom, if not the 
commercial position has been only removed by | necessity of so doing, that they were made self- 
their wealth from that of outcasts, Indeed, | supporting, and even a source of moderate rey- 
even if he displayed every possible distinguish- | enue. Their present development and man- 
ing mark of good citizenship, the pawnbroker | agement is the result of centuries of growth and 


has never been able thereby to relieve himself | 
from the stigma attached to his profession. 
The ‘‘three balls” have been far worse to be 
carried in any escutcheon than the “ bar sinis- 
ter” itself, 

The system of pawnbroking established among 
the Chinese is of unknown antiquity, and may 
be carried on only by persons of fair character 
and known solvency, under licenses prescribed 
by law. One of their regulations provides that, 
while in summer three per cent. a month may 
be charged on articles of wearing apparel, only 
two per cent. is lawful in winter, ‘‘ in order that 
the poor may the more readily redeem.” 
will be noticed in this article that the rates of 
interest charged by legal pawnbrokers, as well 
as their customs and methods, are singularly in 
accord the whole world over. The systems 
prevailing among the Greeks and Romans are 
involved in controversy ; but for nearly thirteen 
hundred years after the coming of Christ the 
Christian world groaned under uncontrolled ex- 
actions, which must have been even worse than 


It | 


experience, and will be more fully described. 

The Mont de Piété at Rome is variously as- 
cribed to Pope Leo X., 1513 to 1521, or to Pope 
Paul III., 1534 to 1549, and has been perhaps 
the most remarkable perpetual museum of all 
the movable works of men’s hands of all nations 
that the world has known, so natural has it seem- 
ed for pilgrims to become “hard up” during 
their stay in the Eternal City. Some of the 
other important existing institutions date as 
follows: that at Amsterdam from 1568; Augs- 
burg, 1591; Brussels, 1691; Antwerp, 1620; 
Ghent, 1623; Rheims, Lyons, Marseilles, and 
some other French cities about the middie of 
the seventeenth century. 

Nowhere has the Mont de Piété been more 
thoroughly systematized than in France, though 
now fully established all over the continent of 
Europe; and its management there may be tak- 
en as a fair example of the whole, though, un- 
fortunately, the very latest official reports do not 
seem to be obtainable in this country. The in- 
stitution was founded in Paris in the year 1777, 
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and was opened for the transaction of business on | are sold at auction ; and the surplus, if any, aft. 
the Ist of January, 1778. It languished at first |er payment of principal, interest, and sligh, 
for lack of sufficient funds, but in 1779 was au- | charges, is held three years for the benefit of 
thorized to contract a loan, guaranteed by the | the owner. If not called for in that time the 
revenues of the Hépital Général. From this / Surplus is considered totally forfeited, and goes 
time it met with fair success during a few years, | into the treasury of the institution. Interest js 
bat was closed during the ‘‘ Reign of Terror,” | charged at the rate of 1 per cent. per month 
a shock before which all institutions alike seem- and no variations from this are made for differ. 


, lished, but did not get fairly under way until | 


ed fated to tumble. In 1797 it was re-estab- | ent classes of merchandise or of borrowers. 


1803, when its reopening was hailed with loud 
acclamations by the people, who looked to it 
for relief from the exactions to which they had 
been subjected in the interim. In 1804 it ob- 
tained a government monopoly of all pawnbrok- 
ing business, illegal transactions being forbid- 
den under severe penalties. In 1831 it was 
placed under the charge o* an Administrative 
Council, the President of which was the Prefect 
of the Department of the Seine. From this 
time forward it continued to be regarded er- 
roneously as a charitable institution, although 
it had become fairly and legitimately self-sup- 


porting, until the year 1851, when it was sep- | 


arated from the other “‘ hospitals,” and-has since 
been looked upon in its proper light, as a finan- 
cial institution, under government supervision 
like others, but devoted to supplying a peculiar 


class of banking ‘acilities to those borrowers | 


whose securities were cther than ‘‘ commercial.” 

The money employed is derived from ii.2 con- 
tributions of shareholders to the capital stock, 
from the surplus funds of public charities, and 
from the ‘‘security money” deposited in the 
French national treasury by government em- 
ployés, but mainly by a system which may be 
described as follows : 

The Mont de Piété is made to partake of the 
character of a savings-bank, and receives de- 
posits in sums of 250, 500, 1000, and 10,000 
francs; for which it gives its notes at twelve 
months, with 3 per cent. per annum interest. 
The depositors are for the most part small 


So far back as 1833 the Paris Mont de Pi¢ié 
| kept in continual use about $2,500,000 in gold, 
| The average number of articles pledged per an- 
num in Paris alone, for the fifteen years ending 
with 1852, was 1,313,000; total number for the 
same time, 22,860,000. The average loan for 
the same period was 17 francs 40 centimes, Ip 
1847, in all the French Departments, the total 
number of articles was 3,400,887, valued at 
48,923,251 francs. 

The proportion of pledges unredeemed varies 
very much in different localities, according to 
the character and employment of the inhabit- 
ants, and also with the condition of the current 
business year. The managers report that, at 
1 per cent. per month, which is the equivalent 
of 2 per cent. in the United States, no loans of 
| five francs and under (one dollar) pay the ex- 
penses of record and handling, and avery brief 
examination suffices to show that this must nec- 
essarily be the case. These and other losses 
are made good by the surplus profits arising 
from loans of a larger amount, and which re- 
main on interest for a longer time. The aver- 
| age number of loans per day is a little more than 
| 4000, but on Saturday this rises to 5000, and 
frequently to 6000. It is vaguely reported tha; 
the business, not only in Paris, but in the can- 
tons, has largely increased of late years, with 
|the increase of population, wealth, extrava- 
| gance, and the increased pay and luxury of the 
skilled mechanic classes. 

These, and similar institutions all over Eu- 
rope, as they have been managed, seem to have 








tradesmen, who prefer these notes to temporary | been singularly exempt from the effects of all 
investments in the public funds. financial panies and political revolutions, Ex- 
Not only are a large number of agents and | cept in the single case of that of Paris during 
sub-officers employed in Paris itself, but the | the Reign of Terror they have been respected 
system has been gradually extended to the ru-| even by the mob, having every where secured 
ral districts, until there are now more than fifty | and maintained the character of popular insti- 
‘* Monts de Piété” in the “‘ cantons.” The busi-| tutions and friends of the poor. Their self- 
ness of these has not yet, however, obtained a | supporting properties have been also fully es- 
fair proportion to that of the capital. It may | tablished, and, although by no means so profit- 
be mentioned, by-the-way, that the small terri- | able pecuniarily as might seem from a hasty 
tory of Belgium contains twenty, while the pru- | examination, they can not fairly be regarded as 
dent and careful Hollanders sustain more than in any sense ‘‘charities.” They are simply 
a hundred. financial institutions founded on sound princi- 
The borrowers are of ali classes, and fre-| ples, conducting their business in a legitimate 
quently to very considerable amounts, though | manner, and answering a great and fully-recog- 
the greater number of them, of course, are to | nized social necessity. 
be found among the very poor. Loans are| While all this has been accomplished on the 
made on all classes of goods to the amount of | continent of Europe, England, with her pro- 
two-thirds of their cash or ‘‘ sacrifice” value, | verbial indisposition to adopt any thing new, 
except on articles of gold and silver or precious | has remained almost stationary. Abortive at- 
stones, on which loans of four-fifths are permit- | tempts were made by benevolent citizens, at 
ted. One year is allowed for the redemption | quite an early period, to introduce the Conti- 
of pledges. If not then redeemed the pledges | nental system, but with little encouragement. 
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In Glasgow and at Limerick, in 1837, a good 
beginning was made, and it is understood that 
at other points in the United Kingdom very re- 
spectable institutions are now flourishing ; but 
their growth has been slow compared with those 
of France and the Netherlands. 

In the year 1800 the various conflicting En- 
glish statutes were consolidated and amended, 
so that the business of pawnbroking is now 
conducted under the provisions of a special 
Act, 39th and 40th George III., July 29, 1800. 
Such municipalities as are so permitted in their 
charters are allowed to grant licenses subject to 
the restrictions of the Act. The rates of inter- 
est are minutely adjusted on a graduated scale, 
but on all the smaller sums average about 1 per 
cent. per month, ‘‘ with expenses.” The time 
of forfeiture is one year, and the net surplus is 
held, subject to the owner's order, for three 
years. ‘The well-known emblem of the “‘ three 
palls” had its origin in England, not, as has 
been humorously suggested, in the idea that 
‘it was two to one if the pledge was never re- 
deemed,” but in a set of Lombard merchants, 
whose “ coat of arms” it was, and who first in- 
troduced pawnbroking into London as a dis- 
tinct business, giving their name also to the 
since famous thoroughfare of Lombard Street. 
Usurers in general were for a long period de- 
nominated ‘*‘ Lombards” in England, the epi- 
thet being considered in a high degree oppro- 
brious. 

Coming now to the United States we find 


that we are worse off than England is now, or 
than even our wise friends the Chinese have 
permitted themselves to be since a time when 
the records of the mandarins do not specify. 
Not only are we without a general Act for the 
nation, but, to all intents and purposes, for any 


one State. Our system, or rather our want of 
any, must have been imported from England, 
as most of our legal institutions were prior to 
the year 1800, and we are about where the 
mother country was then. 

The several States have been: contented to 
leave the matter to the local governments of 
such towns and cities as are duly authorized 
for the purpose in their several charters. The 
result has been a wide diversity in the rules 
and regulations provided, as well as in the rig- 
or of their enforcement; and in not a few im- 
portant municipalities the business has been 
left entirely to such enterprising operators as 
will be shortly described, and who have boldly 
emancipated themselves from all laws whatso- 
ever. 

Thus while Albany, in this State, lets the 
pawnbrokers pretty severely alone, Buffalo al- 
lows (or did a short time since) the collection 
of 3 per cent. per month, with a forfeiture at 
one year. Rochester restricts the interest to 
20 per cent. per annum, but allows a forfeiture 
at the end of six months, Baltimore not very 
adroitly strives to dodge the woeful enormity 
of exacting usury by a funny device which 
fixes the interest at 6 per cent. per annum, 





but forces a renewal of the pawn-ticket every 
month, and the payment of a ‘‘ ticket fee” of 
6} cents for each ticket under $3; of 9 cents 
for $5 and under, and so on up, in a gradually 
diminishing scale, as the sum climbs out of the 
reach of the really starving poor. By this sys- 
tem a loan of a dollar pays 6} per cent. per 
month, with a forfeiture and sales at the end 
of six months, the surplus, ‘‘if any,” to be held 
for the owner, Philadelphia somewhat resem- 
bles Baltimore in various respects, and allows 
3 per cent. additional on sums of one dollar, 
with sale and forfeiture at the end of one 
year. 

In the State of New York the Revised St.t- 
utes provide generally for about the same 
amount of privilege and supervision as is speci- 
fied in the case of the city of New York by its 
charter and the several confirmatory and amend- 
atory acts. By sec. 2 of the Act of April 2, 
1803, the Mayor and Commonalty of New York 
were authorized to make laws and regulations 
to govern the business of pawnbroking within 
the specified limits, and the same provision is 
more elaborately repeated in the Act of April, 
1813, secs, 263-4-5. The Mayor may be em- 
powered to grant a license, exacting a license- 
fee of not over $50, with bonds of not over 
$1000, for obedience to the city ordinances. 
Interest is restricted to 26 per cent. per annum, 
and loans on each article are not to exceed 
$25. In pursuance of the authority thus given, 
various action was taken from time to time by 
the city government; but all was amended and 
consolidated in the Ordinance of 1859, which 
provides, chap. 43, that: 

“The Mayor shall grant licenses to persons of good 
character only.—That the license-fee shall be $50.— 
That two securities shall be given, in the sum of $500 
each, that the party obtaining the license shall abide 
by the several provisions of the ordinance.—That he 
shall keep a proper record of the deposit and redemp- 
tion of all pledges.—That he shall give to each pawner 
a proper descriptive ticket.—That the said record 
shall be continually open to police inspection.—That 
a fine of $25 shall be paid for each violation of the pro- 
visions of the ordinance.—That no more than 25 per 
cent. per annum interest shall be charged.—That no 
more than $25 shall be loaned on any one article, and 
that no article shall be artificially divided for the pur- 
pose of increasing the amount loaned.—The sale of 
pledges under one year's time is forbidden.—Such sale 
must be by auction.—The surplus, if any, must be paid 
to the owner of the pledge, less expenses." 

In pursuance of this ordinance there are now 
no less than seventy-one licensed pawnbrokers 
doing business on Manhattan Island. Their 
business is with the very poor, for the most part, 
and while it is impossible to obtain minute and 
correct data of its amount, it is well known to 
be very large. Fair justice to the pawnbrokers, 
however, makes it right to say that it does not 
appear that their profits are altogether exorbi- 
tant or unreasonable, as compared with other 
legitimate business. It is generally understood 
that the capital of these concerns is furnished 
by parties of greater financial reputation and 
social position than belongs to the agents and 
managers who perform the actual drudgery of 
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the business. The following is a copy of an 
ordinary pawn-ticket : 








7 | 
| | AMOUNT LOANED 
TIME OF DESCRIPTION OF GOODS AT 25 PER cr. | 


PLEDGING. | PLEDGED. PER ANNUM. 


DOLLARS. |CENTS. 





| sth Oct. 


No. 
738/79 | 








EI } 
NAME AND RESIDENCE OF PERSON PLEDGING. 


|S nact LDineth, 10 Brwoklyn Ferny. 





m | 
Apranam Levi, 10 Great Fourth Street, 


| 
New York. | 


| Not accountable for Loss or Damage by Fire, 
| Robbery, or Moth, 


eee 














On the reverse is, nowadays, a United States 
Internal Revenue stamp, of five cents, the cost 
of which does not come out of the pocket of the 
pawnbroker. Thus, if 2 poor washer-woman 
pawns her flat-irons for a month, she pays the 
dignified treasury of her country more than 
twice the amount which she pays as interest to 
the sign of the “ three balls.” Why this should 
be so does not come within the scope of this 
article to discuss. 

During the summer months the business of 
the pawnbrokers, though good, is not by any 
means pressing. The laboring classes are then, 
for the most part, well and profitably employed, 
and if it were not for rum, idleness, and real 
misfortune—such as sickness—there would be 
comparatively little for ‘‘my uncle” to do, As 
winter comes on, however, one source of em- 
ployment after another is closed, expenses in- 
crease, while, curiously enough, miscellaneous 
crowds with slender resources flock in from the 
country. In this city the stream of people from 
over-sea furnishes a never-failing supply of busi- 
ness to the pawnbroker, and these people seem 
to hold off wonderfully until the approach of 
cold weather. Then, however, his shelves be- 
gin to fill up. All the early summer they grew 
thinner, as one pledge after another was re- 
deemed by those who once more found a re- 
munerative demand for their time and labor; 
but now even the rapidly accruing ‘‘ forfeits” 
do not make room enough for the fresh offer- 
ings. 

Bits of jewelry; furniture; clothing of all 
kinds ; relics of better days ; odd mementoes of 
far away lands beyond the sea; articles of 
domestic use beyond mention—or unmention- 
able—all is fish that comes to his net, if only 
it have a market value, or, in his opinion, a 
reasonable prospect of ultimate redemption. 
Hardly an article is offered upon which the 
pawnbroker is not begged to advance ‘* more,” 
but his trade hardens him, and he invariably 
decides in accordance with what he considers 
his own interests. These, be it understood, 


| prompt him to loan as much as he safely can 
upon each item, for a forfeit is by no means an 
invariable profit. He sees before him, all day 
long, and all the year round, the improvidea; 
| the reckless, the vicious, and the victims of un- 
utterable misfortune. It is not his fault tha 
he becomes hardened, and yet he fills an jm. 
| portant and usefvl place in society—a place +’ 
| must and will be filled, and that always has been 
filled. 

Society, as represented in power at Albany 
and elsewhere, has ordained that the necessities 
of the poor shall be thus supplied, and in no 
other way, and, for the lucre set before him 
the pawnbroker consents to be the humble in. 
strument of that enlightened and public-spirited 
fiat. It is no matter of his concern that every 
nation of Christendom, except America and 
England, long ago rebelled and instituted a 
better order of things ; he takes things as they 
are, and stolidly collects his two per cent. per 
month, with expenses, and takes care that the 
latter shall make good any deficiencies, real or 
imaginary, in the rate of interest. 

It is not so often as is popularly supposed, per- 
haps, that the licensed pawnbrokers are brought 
under the eye of the legal authorities as receiy- 
ers of stolen goods. Not only does their ac- 
countability to the police exercise a wholesome 
influence, but their liability to the lawful own- 
ers of goods fraudulently obtained has a tend- 
ency to render them careful, even if they were 
otherwise disposed to be unmindful of their du- 
ties as citizens; and their acquaintance with cer- 
tain grades of our criminal population is such 
that they are not likely to be made the unwitting 
accomplices of even petty theft. Moreover, the 
spoils obtained by the more active thieves of 
the metropolis are generally of a nature and 
value to call for the services of a different class 
of men, some of whom may be herein men- 
tioned. 

It is a fact which none are more ready and 
willing to substantiate than the pawnbrokers 
themselves, that they do but a fraction of the 
business of loaning money on pledge of person- 
al property in the city of New York. Most of 
it is really placed beyond their reach by the 
law. Atleast two-thirds of all such business is 
done by men who pay for no license as pawn- 
brokers or tax of any kind, are amenable to no 
law, give no bonds, and are only governed in 
their rates by the necessities or ability of the 
individual applicant. The daily papers teem 
with the advertisements of these men, and their 
offices may be found, at frequent intervals, 
throughout all the business portion of the city. 

They are keepers of “loan offices,” diamond 
brokers, auctioneers, lawyers, who have on hand 
funds to dispose of for their clients ; ‘and they 
even nestle among the more aristocratic neigh- 
borhoods without any external “sign” of their 
calling. In fact, nothing is really easier than 
to evade the law, if the attempt be made with 
sufficient effrontery, and a good knowledge of 
the position. 
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We will suppose that a gentleman from the | 
rural districts has been imprudent in his ex- | 
senses, and desires to use his watch as a col- | 
jateral for a small loan—say fifty dollars. As 
he saunters up Broadway, wondering how his 
desire may be best accomplished, and with more | 
than a little half-concealed nervousness con- | 
cerning the business in hand, his eye falls upon 
a sign which announces that ‘*So-and-So, Dia- | 
mond Broker,” makes advances. on precious | 
stones, watches, etc. Evidently here is his 
man. As he steps into the office the dapper 
young man behind the counter reads him at a 
glance, and his application for a thirty-day loan 
is at once assented to, as a matter of course. 
The money, @ trifle less, perhaps, than he had 
expected, owing to the somewhat old-fashioned 
character of his time-piece, is counted out to 
him, and he again descends to the street, with 
his receipt in his hand. 

Now let him examine that same paper. No 
mention is made of any deposit or sale by him- 
self to the gentlemanly “ broker,” but he holds 
in his hand an agreement from that person to 
sell him thirty days from date, ata price named, 
a watch whose number and description are only 
too familiar, while the barest trifle of simple 
arithmetic enables him to see that the transac- 
tion nets the ‘‘ broker” fifteen per cent. per 
month for the use of his money. There is no 
use whatever in storming. Even the lawyers 
and the police can not help him. He has sold 
his watch, and though he can buy it back again 


at any time within the thirty days, he can not 
hope to obtain it for one dollar less than the 


price specified in his written contract. If his 
necessities continue, and the contract expires, 
he has no help whatever in the law against il- 
legal pawnbroking, and his watch is gone. But 
he may have been an old customer of that same 
broker. He may have brought in many watch- 
es, of various patterns and values. Some of 
them he may have redeemed, and others not. 
His very personal presentation of a security 
may be a reason for its speedy disappearance 
on his departure. Nothing need be said; but 
on his failure to redeem, that watch will hardly 
find its way again into the regular channels of 
trade. The cases go to the melting-pot, and 
the works make their second appearance long 
afterward in such a guise that their own maker 
would not know them. 

With diamonds and other precious stones 
there is even less difficulty. The settings are 
of comparatively little account, and are melted 
up at once, while the gems themselves are 
promptly invested with new clothing, unless any 
peculiarities render a trip beyond the seas ad- 
visable—and is there not a good market in Eu- 
rope? Does not Europe find America equally 
convenient for similar purposes? But, as the 
diamond brokers and watch fanciers can not 
properly attend to all the departments of this 
interesting business, a good deal remains for 
the “ auctioneers.” 


tory advance on your piano, and, as the instru- 
ment is a good one, you really do not wish to 
have it sold until you have had a chance to re- 
cover yourself. Nor need you, for there are 
plenty of establishments where you can obtain 
a temporary ‘‘ advance” by giving the auctioneer 
a written power to sell ata dayspecified. Should 
you return the said advance, and demand your 
property, before that time, you will only be re- 
quired to pay the commissions, fees, cartage, 
storage, and other expenses, specified in the 
document you have signed, with lawful interest 
for the use of the money advanced. Well for 
you if it all does not look and figure up singu- 
larly near to fifteen per cent. per month. This 
thing is well known at the Mayor’s office and in 
the courts, but sharp as our lawyers are they 
have declared it beyond their reach. 

You have a life insurance policy which has 
been maintained, with necessary payments, un- 
til it has acquired what the companies denomi- 
nate “a surrender value,” and you wish to ob- 
tain a loan upon it. ‘The Company in which it 
is held is forbidden by law to accommodate you ; 
money is scarce, and you are driven to answer 
an advertisement which you fortunately saw in 
the morning paper. The loan agent tells you 
that he is only employed to invest the money 
of other people. He will ascertain if it is all 
right at the insurance office, and let you know 
in the morning. When the morning comes he 
will by no means violate the law against usury, 
but if you will transfer to him the policy for a 
certain sum he will agree to re-transfer it to you 
at a given date for another and somewhat larger 
amount. If your necessities compel you to ac- 
cept, be sure that no Actuary of any Insurance 
Company ever took a keener glance at your 
bodily promise, for if you do not redeem, and 
are hopefully sickly, he may keep the policy 
good until the day of your death. If not, the 
‘*surrender value” amply secures him against 
possible loss. 

It would, however, be a useless and ungrate- 
ful task to follow the almost innumerable thor- 
oughfares by which those who are so disposed 
drive whole ‘‘Santa Fé trains” through the 
jumble of State laws and city ordinances with 
which the subject of illegal pawnbroking is so 
hopelessly hedged. A few more kindred stat- 
utes would compel Mrs. Partington to retire 
with her broom in confusion from the shores 
of any imaginable Atlantic. Even to a great- 
er extent than is the case with the licensed 
pawnbrokers the capital of the ‘‘loan-offices” 
is understood to be furnished by men of means, 
whose names do not appear on their gilded 
signs, but the amount is ample, and is always 
forthcoming to good security and satisfactory 
returns. It is not to be understood, of course, 
that all who loan on plate or jewels, or who 
make advances as auctioneers, are alike law- 
less and extortionate; for these occupations are 
also carried on by many of our best citizens. 

Sundry inquiries instituted among the estab- 





No pawnbroker will or can make a satisfac- 


lishments thus described have elicited curious 
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facts, other than those which relate to the dis- 
posal of goods whose ownership is doubtful. 
The “agent,” as a general thing, prides him- 
self on his ‘‘honor,” and though he has given 
no securities, and is hard to reach by any pro- 
cess known to the law, comparatively few cases 
are reported by the police in which the property 
so singularly pledged has failed to be forthcom- 
ing, if called for, on the day appointed. This 
is the more remarkable when we reflect on the 
opportunity and great temptation given for out- 
and-out robbery. Now and then, however, 
something occurs in the way of a “failure in 
business,” or a sudden disappearance, and such 
things are regarded by ‘‘the trade” as in the 
last degree injurious and unfortunate, as tending 
to interfere with the confidence of the public, 
and therefore with the amount of their business. 

Among their clients, too, as they will some- 
times freely relate, without divulging names 
confided to them, are not seldom to be found 
some who are hardly suspected by society of 
resorting to such means of raising the wind. 
More than one fashionable leader has been 
known to procure the means for her summer 
trip to Newport or Saratoga by depositing with 
a ‘*broker” or an auctioneer such articles of 
value as she would not require in her absence ; 
trusting to luck, or her husband’s liberality, for 
their redemption on her return, Parties in the 
winter time have been provided for in the same 
manner; and such loans are made with the 
greatest readiness, on the double pledge thus 
given of “‘ good security” and the family honor. 
If the thing should be discovered by the hus- 
band or father, he may storm at home, but he 
will surely redeem the pledge, even if his bank 
account is severely pinched thereby. 

Some of the articles most available for loans 
in these various establishments may be thus 
enumerated: diamonds and other precious 
stones, set or unset; watches and jewelry of 
all kinds; gold and silver plate; carriages and 
harness; pianos, and valuable furniture gener- 
ally; dry- goods in the piece; furs and ex- 
pensive wearing apparel; life insurance poli- 
cies; stocks and bonds which have a value, but 
which are not available at bank ; notes of hand 
which no bank will take, but which the “ agent” 
has good reason to believe will be met at ma- 
turity—a very delicate branch of the business ; 
and, in short, any thing which can be readily 
turned into money at some price. 

It is self-evident that the business of loaning 
on pledge of personal property will always bear 
a direct relation, not only in its gross amount, 
but also in the average of the sums required for 
the several loans, to the general prosperity and 
population of any community, the habits of its 
individual members, and the stability of the 
popular finances. 

In a city like New York, therefore, and many 
other American cities, with an ever-shifting, 
restless population, drawn from all parts of the 
country and the world ; fond of dress and orna- 
ment in their persons and display in their style 





of living ; subject to almost periodical fluctua- 
tions in their pecuniary circumstances ; the field 
of the money-lender, untrammeled by any lay 
for which he cares a button, is almost unlimited, 
The only other city in the world which can be 
compared to New York is Paris, and even the 
French metropolis is believed to be not at all in 
advance of the feverish American. The 35,000.. 
000 francs kept in constant use by the Paris Mont 
de Piété would as readily be absorbed in the 
business of a similar institution among our- 
selves. 

It would hardly seem to require any extended 
argument to show that all this oppression of the 
unfortunate and stripping of the improvident, 
this systematic and wholesale disregard of law 
—which may indeed be regarded as almost 
compulsory—is fraught with the very worst con- 
sequences to the well-being of society. And 
society feels the drain, too, in a sleepy and un- 
reasoning sort of manner, and vents its in- 
stinctive resentment for the injury done in an 
increasing bitterness of its narrow prejudices 
against all who undertake to loan it money on 
its time-piece or its diamonds. So fixed and 
spiteful is this feeling, indeed, that they must 
needs be bold and strong men who shall attempt 
in any manner to stand up against it, even for 
the public welfare. 

If now we turn once more to France, we 
shall find that certain business principles have 
been well established by long experience and 
careful study. The savings of the prudent and 
industrious are employed, on safe security, in 
relieving the wants of what may be termed the 
borrowing class. The amount is only limited 
by the security offered, that as little field as 
possible may be left to illegal operations. The 
interest charged is reduced to the minimum of 
soundness and remuneration, and no advantage 
can be taken of instant and pressing necessity, 
for the rate is uniform. Extortionate “ charges 
and expenses” are done away with, so that the 
surplus, after forfeiture and sale, is actually, as 
well as theoretically, ‘‘ held for the owner.” Se- 
curity is given against loss by fire or theft. 

The machine is a great automaton, alike 
without pity and without greed, moving on 
regularly within its defined limits. The person 
who assesses the value of any pledge tendered 
through the receiving-clerk, and declares the 
limit that may be loaned thereon, never sees 
the person who brought it, and can not be 
reached by any pathetic appeals for ‘‘ more.” 
His judgment is final, and still another official 
hands over to the “ pawner” the amount that is 
loaned him. 

The functions of these three men, the re- 
ceiver, the assessor, and the cashier, in this 
country are invariably consolidated in one per- 
son, and this of itself is an evil in many ways. 

If we examine carefully the history of the 
laws relating to the employment, as security 
for loans, of such personal property as may be 
denominated strictly “commercial” in its char- 
acter, we shall find that it was not until such 
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use became a general necessity with a large 
and reputable class, and acquired considerable 
yolume, that it was emancipated from narrow 


and vulgar prejudices. The business of sup- 


yivin 
My efully restricted by jealous laws, has become 
the special eare of nations, and is in the front 
rank of honorable employments, while, with a 
degre? of contemptuous prejudice that would 
be almost ludicrous but for its fearfully cruel 
consequences, the business of supplying loans 
on ‘‘uncommercial” security has been placed 
under the ban of society, or altogether beyond 
the control of the laws. 
ests affected are assuming such enormous pro- 
portions, and involve the well-being of such 
yast and increasing numbers, that every man 
who does not willfully shut his eyes to the 


g capital for such loans, however, though 


action that affords a promise of relief. That 


such relief can not be attained by any species | 
of prohibitory enactment is too clear to call | 


for any argument. The people whose neces- 
sities compel them to borrow money must go 
to the only sources from which they can obtain 
it, whatever those sources may be. As a gen- 
eral thing no time is left them to “‘pick and 
choose” for advantageous terms. 
gladly borrow this money at low rates and on 
long time; for no man ever prefers to pay usu- 
ry; but no such privilege has in this country 
been provided for them. ‘The laws curtail the 
power of even the licensed pawnbrokers to fur- 
nish the required assistance. 
these larger loans, 2 per cent. per month, “with 
charges and expenses,” is altogether too much, 
while the legal rate may at the same time be 
insufficient to tempt capital to such uses. In 
practice it has been found so. The uniform 
rates of the Monts 
solved this difficulty. The reason of this may 
be found in the fact that a ‘‘ pawn” is not in 
the nature of a mortgage; the pawnee acquires 
no property or use in the article pledged, 2nd 
is bound to retain it in his possession. He can 
not re-employ it as a means of obtaining further 
capital, and his ‘‘ banking” may thus be said to 
be reduced to “ single entry.” 

So strongly has the state of things set forth 


in this article been brought home to the minds | 


of our more intelligent financial men, that, at 
the time of writing it, a charter is pending be- 
fore the New York Legislature for the incor- 
poration of an institution for this city, framed 
on the model of the Parisian Mont de Piété, 


though embracing even more liberal provisions | 


for the protection of the interests of the poor. 
The parties engaging in the enterprise are sec- 


ond to none among our reputable and responsi- | 


ble citizens, and may be safely intrusted with 
the development of their important undertak- 
ing. At the same time similar movements are 
understood to be organizing in Boston and Phil- 
adelphia. The special charter system, however, 
ought no more to be applied to this business, 
except during its experimental era, than to any 
Vou. XXXIX.—No, 229.—9 


Meantime the inter- | 


They would | 


Moreover, on | 


de Piété seem to have | 


other species of banking; but as speedily as 
possible a scientific system should be devel- 
oped which will admit the application of a 
general act, that the expansion of facilities 
may be in proportion to the demands of the 
people, and that any thing like monopoly may 
be shunned. It is a marked feature of the 
charter in question that it assumes the form 
of a ‘*Mutual Savings Institution,” with all 
surplus profits divided among its depositors— 
a plan which has already been found to work 
admirably well in practice. 

The adoption of some such remedy is and can 
be only a question of time, even if the present 
effort should prove unsuccessful. We are far 
too shrewd, as a people, to long insist that our 
most needy classes shall be the worst protected, 
or that our laws should be left in a shape which 


truth readily admits the necessity for some | renders their infraction morally compulsory. 


| So long, indeed, as only the flat-irons and cheap 
watches were involved, and we imagined that 
the whole business passed under the sign of the 
| three balls, in insignificant dribblets, we might 
have snubbed the whole question with super- 
cilious contempt; but now that the French 
| statistics have given us some fair hint of what 
| our own must be, and the columns foot up with 
millions on millions of gold, paying interest at 
| from thirty to one hundred and eighty per cent. 
|per annum, and with forfeitures which call to 
| mind the snap of an alligator’s jaws, the whole 
| thing assumes a different aspect, and we shall 
| be willing to *‘ do something.” ’ 
Nor will it be hard, either, for “‘so shrewd a 
people,” to ascertain that there is but one thing 
to be done, and the experience of Europe will 
| be acted upon. An unlimited supply of money 
| at a low rete will enable the borrowers to laugh 
| at all attempts at extortion, and the shattered 
| laws will have a fair opportunity to recover their 
| self-respect, if not that of the people. 
| The legitimate business of the licensed pawn- 
brokers will be but slowly affected by the intro- 
duction of the Mont de Piété in America. The 
real execution will be done among the illegal 
dealers. So well do the former understand this 
that as yet but little jealousy has been expressed 
on their part. The new system will necessarily 
| be of somewhat slow growth, for it is an exotic, 
| and must gradually become accustomed to our 
| Soil and climate. All who pity the poor in 
| their distress, or the victims of sudden misfor- 
| tune, or even of their own folly, will hope for 
| the success of the proposed reformation. 


| 





| THE PRIMER OF THE WORLD. 


| QOMETIMES there is discovered an old vase 
or stone, covered with strange characters 
that are not to be found in any books now read. 
| But men compare them with other stones en- 
| graved in characters that have been read, and 
| by putting this letter and that together, make 
| ome, perhaps, the name of a king, his battles, 
| and his captives, who had all been forgotten 
hundreds of years ago. 
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Now yesterday I saw a leaf from the book of 
the old world, and on it was written the history 
of millions of lives and deaths that happened 
under the waves in a sea-city. The little sea- 
people are all dead, but there were their houses, 
packed together by millions, as I tell you. It 
told also a yet more surprising story, of how 
this sea-city and many others like it had been 
lifted from the very bottom of the sea to the 
tops of the highest mountains, If yon would 
like to know the name of this leaf it was a lime- 
stone rock; and I read this story something as 
men make out the characters on the old stones 
and vases. It was not written in our A B C’s, 
you may be sure, but the same characters are 
still used on earth by two mighty workers, Fire 
and Water. And by studying their handwrit- 
ing you will recognize it wherever you meet it 
as certainly as though it was written plainly— 
Fire, his mark, or Water, his mark. 

If you would like to know more about this 
old world book there are sure to be bits and 
shreds of it in all your houses. For instance, 
in every lump of coal is written a story, pret- 
tier even I think than that of the limestone—a 
story which I should like to tell you by-and-by. 
But the book itself is the solid earth. We may 
call the ground on which we walk the cover, 
ornamented with cities, mountains, and seas. 
The leaves are beneath, laid regularly in such 
order, one over the other, that we come in dig- 
ging down first to the last leaf, and reach the 
first leaf last. ‘These leaves are of rocks of 


different kinds, as granite, limestone, and chalk, 


or of coal, or of different clays and sands, mixed 
in with corals, pebbles, and shells. Some of 
these rocks are made up of thin layers or slices 
placed one over the other. In some we find 
bones, shells, and skeletons of strange animals. 
Some are made wholly of shells, the houses of 
the little sea-people of whom we were talking. 
All of them are written thick with the history 
of how God made the world. 

* Should you like to understand this writing ? 
To do that, then, we must try and find some- 
thing that builds now in layers of mud and sand, 
and piles up pigmy cities in rocks, and hides 
shells and skeletons in solid rocks. 

If yon live near the shore, no doubt you have 
seen, especially in a storm, how the water is 
thick and colored by the mud it has scraped 
from the banks. If you live in the city, you 
know that the water brought into your houses 
is apt to be muddy, showing that the river wears 
on its banks just as the waves do on the shore. 
Or, if you are near a brook, you will find, wher- 
ever there is a great rock or a heap of pebbles 
in its bed, a little layer of mud and sand which 
the water has brought there, and to which it 
adds every day. Water carries the soil that it 
digs and scoops from the land, as you might 
run with your hands full of parcels.,; But when 
the brook enters a lake, or the river an ocean, 
or it finds any obstacle to check its swift cur- 
rent, the mud falls to the bottom, as your par- 
cels would be apt to drop from your hands if 


——$—. 


| you were suddenly stopped in your running 
|'There at the bottom the soil spreads out in q 
thin layer or slice of mud, mixed with fine gray- 
el, perhaps, or broken shells, as the case may be. 
and above this other layers are piled, some. 
| times into high banks, like those through which 
| the Mississippi cuts its way, wh‘ch still shoy 
the different colors of the many layers of whic) 
they are made. 

So it is water that builds in layers or thiy 
| slices. And we must believe that the water- 
| mark is on all those rocks in our old world 
book that have plainly been piled up ii) thi: 
manner, because we see water now building ey- 
| ery where in precisely the same way. 

But does water now hide shells and skeletons 
in what will ever become solid rock? Let the 
river Ganges answer that question. As it comes 
rushing down from the mountains it tears out. 
and takes whirling down with it, a tree per- 
haps. The tree is caught somewhere and heli 
fast, and the great river leaves on it every day 
a little of the mud and sand that it brings down, 
as your brook does about its rocks and pebbles, 
The pile grows in the bed of the river. The 
water is cramped for room, and digs itself a 
way by tearing out its banks, leaving some of 
the mud thus scooped out on the little island. 
The air brings it the down of plants, and the 
water brings it seed. Reeds and long grass be- 
gin to grow upon it. More trees and branches 
are caught there; more mud and sand piled 
upon them; and as its thickets grow, tigers, 
deer, and buffalo come to lurk in them, and to 
dwell there. 

But now comes a high spring-tide and a 
strong wind, forcing, you may say, the water 
back, and making the river overflow its banks, 
Houses and cattle are swept down in the flood; 
and if our little islands are not torn out by the 
roots, the raging water carries its inhabitants 
struggling down, and buries them in the ocean 
perhaps, or deep in mud and slime. Now the 
river is always building, and tearing down, and 
burying in this manner. And between these 
many additions and alterations it might happen 
that the men who live in the year five thousand, 
coming to the Delta of the Ganges, which is 
now a woody marsh, full of lions and tigers, 
might find instead firm ground covered with 
cities; and digging down to what is now mud 
and slime, would find rocks—new leaves added 
to our book of the earth—and breaking open 
these rocks, might discover, fast in them, the 
bones and skeletons of lions and tigers, which 
the river had buried in the slime thousands of 
years before, and which by that time might 
have disappeared from the earth, just as the 
wild-cat and the beaver are disappearing from 
our own country. Here, then, would be rocks 
telling the same story and made in the same 
way as those about which we are asking; and 
the river Ganges is busy building them to-day. 

And for the pigmy cities piled up into rocks! 
—why, every where, water is a merchant, and 
its oceans are great markets, to which come 
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millions of tiny builders for lime and building 


material. I need not remind you of the coral 
insect, building up its reefs into islands. But 
in Bermuda are deep basins of water called la- 
goons. The bottom of these lagoons is covered 
with a thick, soft, white mud, which, when 
dried, can not be distinguished from chalk ; 
which makes a large leaf in our old world book. 
And this soft white mud is entirely made of lit- 
tle shells—broken, deserted houses of little ocean- 
dwellers. Just such building, we must believe, 
went on in the old times; only in those days 
the water must almost have possessed the earth. 
For the Bible tells us ‘‘ that the earth was with- 
out form and void, and that the Spirit of God 
moved on the face of the waters.” And in 
some of the lower leaves of our book there is no 
handwriting but that of water. Water, his | 
mark, every where. 

Under those dark and ancient seas, then, 
where now stand continents covered with cities, 
millions of little workers called Nummulites 
built the Pyrenees; for many of the mountains 
of that range are made entirely of their shells. 
So is the rock out of which was hewn that great | 
pyramid which stands half choked in sand, under 
the rainless sky of Egypt. The cities built in | 
this way under the waves are perched on some | 
of the loftiest mountain peaks; and we should 
find the handwriting of the sea on the walls of 
many of our own houses and churches if we | 
knew how to read it. 

But if water builds, it builds like a child at | 
play, to tear down again. Over and over again, 
on our leaves of rock, is written how water 
overflowed the land, and held it for years be- | 
neath its waves; and we see now, on every 
side, water perpetually wasting and destroying. 
All other things rest, but water never sleeps, | 
never is tired. If you wake at midnight you | 
will hear the waves grinding on the beach, or | 
the brook roaring over its rocks, just as they 
have done, without once stopping, ever since | 
the world began. And what is this worker 
who is never tired doing, do you think ? 

Why, eating at and wearing away the land! 

The fingers of every little brook are busy 
pilfering mud and sand. The hands of the 
great Irrawaddy River seize on sixty-two feet of | 
earth every second and carry it down to the sea. 
The Ganges in a few years has scooped out | 
twenty-six thousand acres in one place. The 
Mississippi is raising the bottom of the sea. 
The ocean is beating down the coast and tear- 
ing out the heart of the rocks, The Shetland 
Isles are built up of hard porphyry rocks. But 
the Atlantic digs them out in caves, and scoops 
them out in arches, and wears the great bluffs 
thin and sharp, till the solid cliff is broken up | 
in pointed towers, standing apart as if the hard | 
porphyry were so much chalk and the waves 
were iron borers, 

Again, on the old maps of Yorkshire, En- 
gland, are set down the towns of Auburn and | 
Hyde. But the waves have taken away the | 
ground on which their houses stood, and there | 


are only sand-banks in their place. And there 
was Ravenspur, once a great sea-port, from 
which Edward Baliol sailed to invade Scotland ! 
If on that day some one had told the men of 
Ravenspur “‘there will be no sign left of your 
town in the year 1869 except a wide sand-flat 
seen at low water,” how they would have stared 
athim! But the water has torn down its shore, 
and carried away its houses, and overflows Ra- 
venspur and possesses it. Or you may have 
read of St. Michael’s Mount in Cornwall. It 
is a rock, washed on all sides by the hungry 
ocean. But its old Cornish name means the 
**Hoar Rock in the Woods.” And under its 
sands are rotting roots, and branches, and hazel- 
nuts, that fell from trees that Cornish boys and 
girls used to watch, no doubt, as you do the 
chestnuts in nutting-time. 

Now we know that God holds the earth in 
“*the hollow of his hand.” And that when he 
called the waters together into seas he set 
bounds for them, and said to the ocean, “ Thus 
far shalt thou come, and no further.” But we 
can see that God works with means that we 
may call machinery. He uses fire and air and 
water, gases, metals, and minerals. Indeed, 
what we call science is only finding out a very 
little of his wisdom, and our wisest men are 
only spelling out a little here and there in his 
wonderful book of the world, as you might 
make out a verse or two in some of your father's 
volumes. So, when we see that water every 
where makes war on the land and conquers it, 


| and that we should not have a foot of standing 


room left if something did not rebuild and up- 
hold the earth, we ask, what holds itup? And 
when water ruled over the earth what raised 
the land above it, and lifted the sea-cities to 
the mountain peaks? And, finally, what in the 
beginning supplied Water, the builder and mer- 
chant, with material, and so in reality laid the 


| foundation of the world ? 


To answer these questions I must tell you 
now of a great magician who changes every 
thing that he touches. He can turn a hard, 


| white substance of no value into agates, opals, 


and jaspers; and a metal not worth so much as 
silver into sapphires and rubies. He can hide 
himself in a match, and can raise a whole chain 
of mountains in one night. He is in all your 
houses, and familiar to every one, and yet few 
people really know any thing about him, for he 


| is continually called a devourer, when the fact 


is that he never devoured any thing in his life. 
And you will often hear him spoken of as a de- 


, stroyer, though he is the greatest builder and 


manufacturer in the world. 

This magician has a master who is a spirit of 
the air, and full of contradictions. He is so 
thin and colorless that he is invisible, and of 
such airy make that the very lightest gas will 
pass through his body. Yet he is so strong that 
you may squeeze him with a weight of twenty 
tons to the square inch and he will never feel 
it. He is of such a fierce and fiery nature that 
iron burns like tinder in his breath, and he goes 
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loaded with chains lest he should set the world | is a partner with Hydrogen in all sorts of enter. 
on fire, of which he is quite capable! Yet this | prises; and yet you often find Oxygen, though 
active, fiery spirit is always asleep! And no | chained himself, acting as Hydrogen’s jailer. 
voice but his servant’s voice can wake him. | and the only way of setting Hydrogen free js ¢, 
The name of this spirit is Oxygen; and the | offer his jailer something that he likes better. 
magician, his servant, is Fire. | For instance, Hydrogen is obtained from water 

Oxygen, as very likely you know, is a gas | by forcing the water through an iron tube, filled 
that makes about one-fifth of our air, four-fifths | with iron shavings, and red-hot. Heat rouses 
of every plant, one-half of the solid rocks, and | the sleeping Oxygen. He throws off his chains, 
eight-ninths of all water. [ told you that it | seizes on the iron, and lets Hydrogen go free, 
was always chained, because, though it is locked| And now, I dare say, you are wondering 
up so fast in plants, rocks, and water, and is so | what has become of the log of wood that we 
weighed down by gases and vapors in the air | left behind us. Patience, little friends ! Wood, 
that we handle, and breathe, and drink it with- | oil, wax, and most other burning material, are 


out harm, it is really the fire-element. Put a | made up chiefly of some oxygen and hydrogen 
diamond or an iron spring in a jar of pure oxy- | 

gen—that is, oxygen that has been freed from | 
its chains—and it will burn like tinder. And | 
I said that Fire devoured nothing, though you 
can see that it burns up whatever it touches, 
because burning is only a change of form. 

Perhaps you are surprised at that; but let us | 
see what really happens in the burning of a log | 
of wood. And the better to do that, you must 
let me present you to two more wonder-work- 
ers, known as Carbon and Hydrogen. 

In your mythologies you may have met one 
Proteus, who could wear what shape he chose. 
Carbon is the real Proteus. He is an invisible 
gas, floating in air. He is also a dweller in 
the water and in the rocks. He is the sub- 
stance of coal and of the diamond, and you 
must thank him for all the books that have ever 
been printed, for he is at the bottom of all print- 
ers’ ink. Carbon is also the soul of honor. 
What you confide to him he never gives up; | 
and although he has so many forms, in one | 
sense he is unchanging. Examine charcoal, 
even through the microscope, and you will find, 
although it has been red-hot, the most delicate 
rings and cells of the wood from which it has 
been taken unharmed. A sort of salamander, 
in the fiercest flame Carbon never melts. If it 
did, the coal would run out in liquid form 
from our grates and furnaces, and there would 
be an end of our fires. And though Carbon is 
on intimate terms with Water, and even lives 
in it, he has never yet given up a single letter 
on any printed page to dampness. ‘The letters 
in a Bible printed four hundred years ago are 
as black as on the day they were printed. Nor 
will our friend Carbon yield to the sharper per- 
suasion of any liquids like ether or alcohol, and | 
dissolve in them. And we should be very much | 
obliged to him for the care he takes of our print- 
ed records, for you can see how much mischief, 
might be done if books could be so easily al- 
tered or defaced. 

As for Hydrogen, he is one of the most subtle, 
penetrating, and airy of sprites. He can slip 
through paper or leaves of gold or silver. Di- 
rect a stream of this gas against one side of 
such a leaf, and you can set fire to it on the 
other. Give him a burning taper, and he will 
instantly blow it out. Let him meet Oxygen, 
and he strikes fire. And talking of Oxygen, he 





and carbon. Now you bring fire to the wood, 
Fire calls on Oxygen, who on the instant is as 
lively as the ogre who scented the blood of an 
Englishman. He smells hydrogen. Carbon 
he likes, but hydrogen is better. Hydrogen, 
finding that Fire means to turn him out of the 
pores of the wood, seizes on a solid particle of 
Carbon, perhaps as a sort of heavy reserve, but 
in vain! Oxygen seizes on it, and they come 
together with a fury that strikes out a white 
heat. The Carbon, which you can imagine 
as innumerable little points of charcoal, goes 
free for a moment, but warmed by the white 
heat of the battle glows in what we call flame, 
Meantime Hydrogen is immortal, and Oxygen 
can not make an end of him; but he can change 
him into a watery vapor; a spirit of the mist! 
He does so; and Hydrogen, as fast as he is let 
loose, floats up the chimney in vapor of water. 
That done, Oxygen is ready for Carbon; 
pounces on him, and sends him also up chim- 
ney as carbonic acid—a colorless gas; and so 
on, in turn, till the burning is done. 

Now you say the log is burned, The smoke, 
which is made of little particles of carbon not 
wholly consumed, has escaped. And there is 
only left a little ash on the hearth. But are 
you quite sure of that? Suppose, instead of al- 
lowing the smoke and vapors and gases to es- 
cape, they were caught and weighed with the 
ashes. What do you think would be the weight? 
About half that of the wood? No. Fire has 
only changed the wood; into very different 
shapes, it is true, but all its parts are there, and 
the weight will be greater than that of the log, 
because oxygen has been added to it. All 
burning is simply change. Remember that, and 
you will more easily understand how the de- 
stroying Fire is in reality a builder and manu- 
facturer. 

In examining our book of the earth we find 
water bringing lime to the sea-dwellers, who 
built it up in their cities. I have already told 


|you how the Pyrenees, among many other 
| mountains, were built under the ancient seas; 


and our own peninsula of Florida was raised 
almost wholly by the coral-builders, to whom 
the Mississippi brought lime from the lime de- 
posits of the Western States, But water never 
makes lime. You find sandstone rock, brought 
together by running water, from grains of sand. 
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But water never manufactures sand. There 
are great beds of clay piled up by water; but 
where did it find the clay? And there are 
rocks, like granite, that were never built up in 
layers, and with which water has never meddled 
at all. What produced them? Here is anew 
handwriting, and we must look for a new worker. 

If there were only one man in the country 
who knew how to manufacture a watch, when 
you saw a watch you would say at once that it 
was made by him. Just so we say that here is 
the work of Fire, because he is the only min- 
eral-maker now. There is a metal called “ cal- 
cium.” It is very abundant (though always 


hidden in what are called its ores), and some- 


what resembles lead. You remember that all 
burning ischange. You must remember, also, 
that the change is not always into gases and 
vapors. Fire changes this yellowish white sub- 
stance into lime—common quick-lime. There 
is another substance, called “silicon,” also very 
abundant; and Fire changes this silicon into 
one of the hardest solids known, and makes out 
of it quartz, rock-crystal, agate, jasper, opal, 
and many other minerals; and their grains 
make sand. You know what a large propor- 
tion of lime there is in our book, and the dif- 
ferent sorts of silica make up one-half of its 
leaves. ‘There is a metal called ‘‘ aluminum.” 
It is brilliantly white, and in the fire sends out 
avivid light. Out of this aluminum Fire brings 
sapphires and rubies. Emery is a rougher form 
of it. Unite now silica and aluminum and you 
get clay. There is another element called 
“potassium,” so light that it will swim on wa- 
ter, and so fiercely eager for oxygen that it will 
break the bolts and bars that shut up oxygen 
in water and barst into flame. Fire turns pot- 
ash, alumina, and silica into a mineral called 
feldspar, or into another named mica, accord- 
ing to the proportions in which you mix them. 
And now jumble quartz, feldspar, and mica to- 
gether, and Fire will transform them into the 
different varieties of granite rock. 

These, and many more changes that I have 
not time even to name, the chemist can compel 
Fire to work to-day. And though here is a 
very small specimen of Fire’s manufactures 
presented to you, you can imagine that as the 
chemist calls his werking-room his laboratory, 
so when God commanded Fire to lay the foun- 
dations of the earth, he made the world his la- 
boratory. We can not tell how God created 
the metals and minerals, the gases and vapors, 
of which the earth is composed. But we inust 
suppose, seeing how his servants Fire and Wa- 
ter work now on the earth, that he brought 
them together in a heat so great that solids 
like iron flowed liquid as water, and that the 
vast quantity of water now gathered into oceans 
floated as fine vapor. Fire to-day will bring 
you out of lumps of coal-light for your cities, 
beautiful dyes for your silks, that wax-like sub- 
stance called paraffine, and the grimy coal-tar 
with which we pitch our roofs, What could 
not Fire have wrought then? Diamonds, sil- 


ver, gold, opals, rock-stuff, the granite ribs 
and foundations of the world, whatever the 
wisdom of God foresaw that we needed. But 
in these days Fire and Water work together, 
from the building of our fires to the turning of 
every wheel and the dragging of every railroad 
train in the land. And if we are correct in 
our world-making it seems likely that Fire and 
Water worked together then also. If this 
burning mass revolved among the planets, as 
the earth does now, after a time it would be- 
| gin to cool. The atmosphere around our earth 
is a sort of blanket which prevents us from los- 
|ing all our heat. Beyond this there is nothing 
like what we call air in the spaces between the 
| planets, Heat there would be lost in space, 
and the cold must be greater than any thing 
we can conceive. 

Chilled, then, by this cold, the water would 
in time draw together in drops and fall in rain. 
And though the glowing earth might at first 
| send it back in steam, you can see, as the earth 
| cooled more and more, the waters would pre- 
| vail more and more, till the ocean finally cov- 
| ered the whole great furnace, where Fire had 
been manufacturing on such a monstrous scale, 
And then would commence the work of Fire, 
and Water, and gigantic disturbances, to the 
| signs of which we are come in our book. 

The leaves of which we have been talking are 
| arranged one above the other in very nearly the 
same order all over the world—in some places 
| laid out smoothly, in others wrinkled and bent 
| as if some monstrous hand had suddenly crum- 
pled them together and shut the book. In some 

places they are in waves; in others the lower 
leaves are pushed quite through the upper ones. 
There are great forests buried under slime and 
shells of the sea. Sea bottoms and rocks laid 
by Fire on the very foundations of the world 
raised on the tops of the highest mountains. 
You recollect that these leaves are layers of sol- 
id rock that cover hundreds and thousands of 
miles. To have been so crumpled and bent the 
earth must have been shaken and torn. To 
| have been raised and lowered whole countries 
| must have been lifted from the waves, and oth- 
| er countries must have sunk below them; and 
| I dare say that seems to you impossible. But 
let us see if any thing of the sort is being done 
| in our day. 

| It is difficult to believe that the firm earth’s 
| surface should be altered, or that such a mass 
as a mountain can be raised suddenly and at 
once; but in one night the coast of Chili, and 
of course the Andes with it, was raised from two 
| to four feet! (What do you think of the pow- 
| er which could lift the Andes four feet?) And 
| the fishermen thought that the ocean had retired, 
| because acres of flat land that was always un- 
der water was now laid bare, covered with dead 
shell-fish, and beds of dead mussels were found 
ten feet above high-water-mark. In the in- 
terior the whole country was raised from five to 
| Seven feet, as much land as the half of France 
| being thus moved upward in one night, 
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In one of the Canary Islands, in the year | dtenbipenred under lakes, which, on drying up, 
1730, the earth split open suddenly, and a great | left nothing but sand and gravel. Here are 
hill was thrown up in one night. A stream of | but five examples, all told, out of many hun- 
lava followed, and a monstrous rock, thrown up | dreds; but I think you can begin to under. 
with a noise like thunder. The disturbance | stand how it is that men find forests under the 
thus commenced lasted five years. A high hill | dried beds of seas and lakes, and the bones of 
was thrown up and fell back, and from three | fishes on mountain-peaks. 
new openings poured out sand, ashes, and hor-| I think it is as difficult to believe also that 
rible vapors which suffocated the cattle. The | the earth is raised or lowered gradually, and 
lava poured out into the sea with a dreadful | without any help from earthquake or voleano : 
roar, so that the water was covered with dead | | perhaps more difficult. Yet such is actually 
and dying fish, and a new island was formed, | the case in many places. For instance: 
and the flourishing town of St. Catalina was Near Puzzuoli, in the year 1750, there was 
buried under hills four Itundred feet in height. | discovered, almost hidden under bushes and 
In Java there was a mountain covered with | soil, a splendid temple, supposed to have been 
trees and vines. All about it were fertile plains | built in honor of Jupiter. The pavement was 
and swarming villages, not in the least afraid | still preserved, and it was supported by forty- 
of their neighbor the mountain, for the oldest | six columns. These columns were cut from a 
man among them had never heard that it was | single block of marble, and were forty-two feet 
a volcano. But in July, in the year 1822, sud- | high; and on these columns was written a won- 
denly streamed up from it columns of hot wa-/|derful story. It said that this temple, which 
ter, boiling mud, burning brimstone, and ashes. | of course had been built by men on the land, 
The rivers were choked with hot water and | and which now stood twenty-three feet above 
mud, and overflowed, carrying away people and | the level of the sea, had also at one time been 
cattle. Streams of bluish mud overflowed the sunk below the waves. This story was written 
villages; the whole face of the mountain was | over about nine feet of each column, and the 
changed; two rivers were turned out of their | letters were small pear-shaped holes, which 
course ; and new hills and valleys were formed. | shell-fish, called the dithodomus, had bored for 
Four thousand people and one hundred and | itself. In these holes were also many little 
fourteen villages were destroyed. shells, such as are commonly found in the 
Here are three accounts, which I have taken | holes of the dithodomi, and it was plain that the 
almost at random from the long and dreadful | temple had remained some time under water; 
list of earthquakes. In them you have a whole | for as the lithodomus grows larger it enl: arges 
range of mountains and a considerable country | |its house. The temple had been lowered un- 
raised in one night; hills made, valleys opened, der the sea and raised again, if you are to be- 
rivers turned aside; men and cattle buried in | lieve the little sea-workers on the columns. 
mud, in which now ‘their bones might be found; | But this is not all. An artist named Nicolini 
layers of ashes, lava, and sand laid over a fer- | used to visit the temple in 1807, and remain 
tile country of fields and vineyards; rocks made | there all day to sketch; and at that time the 
by Fire deep in the earth thrown up; islands pavement was never overflowed except when 
formed, and cities buried under great hills; and | the south wind blew violently. But coming 
the work of change continuing for years—all | back there, sixteen years later, he found the 
the work of three earthquakes, by no means the | pavement overflow ed by the tide twice a day, 
most remarkable that have occurred. In these | and caught fish where in calm weather there 
disturbances the land was raised; but in many | never was a drop of water. Since the begin- 
other earthquakes towns and large tracts of | ning of our century the ground on which the 
land have suddenly disappeared, and been re- | temple stood had been lowered two feet. 
placed by water. In a violent earthquake in| On the other hand, the country of Sweden 
the Delta of the Indus the eastern channel of | and Norway is rising, and the story is told as 
that river, which had been fordable, was deep- plainly as the story on the columns of the temple 
ened so much that there was eighteen feet of | of Jupiter. All along the coast is a thick fringe 
water at low-water. The fort and village of | of many rocky islands. Between these islands 
Sindree sank in the water to the tops of the | and the main land boats and little vessels make 
houses, while about five miles away rose up | their voyages; and as the channels wind in and 
suddenly out of a level plain a mound of clay, | out among these rocks, you will see that the 
filled with shells, which they called the Mound | stout old sailors must know by heart every rock 
of God. Then again in Jamaica, in 1692, the | and turn to voyage in safety. Now these chan- 
ground swelled and rolled like the sea, and | nelsand islandsare constantly changing. Rocks 
bursting open in awful cracks, people sank | which were only seen through the clear water 
through, and were caught in the middle or by | are now bare. What were dangerous, sunken 
the head as the earth closed again. The store- | reefs are only half covered at high tide; and 
houses on the harbor side sunk, and afterward | these rocks grow in height and breadth. What 
their roofs could be seen from boats which sail- | was only a smooth, round hump grows into a 
ed over them. One thousand acres of land | ledge, thick with sea-fowl. The ledge stretches 
about the town went down, and the sea rolled | into an island, with a few mosses and blades of 
in; and in the north of the island plantations | grass, and from that it grows into a plain cov- 
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ered with fir-trees—all within the memory of 
men who are living now. Artificial marks prove 
also that the land is rising or the sea is lower- 
ing, whichever way vou choose to put it. 

If you ask me how this is being done, I can 
only tell you what we believe and suppose. 
The old Greeks had a story of a lame god 
called Vulean, who was a blacksmith. They 
said that his forge was underground, and that 
the volcanoes were his chimneys. Inthe same 
way we imagine that our great worker, Fire, 
has his work-shop in the centre of the earth, 
We think so because we find that at a certain 
distance underground the heat is always the 
same summer and winter; and, digging below 
that, that it increases at a wonderful rate: one 
degree of heat, I think, for every sixty or seven- 
ty feet. If this increase of heat goes on it 
must be so hot at the centre of the earth that 
the hardest rock and minerals would meit. 
This, then, would be the work-shop of Fire, and 
ready at his hand are, as we know, metals, 
minerals, gases, and large bodies of water, 
scalding hot, or turned into steam, all packed 
down under the enormous weight of rock and 
soil above. You remember how the land is 
worn away in some places, and how the bed of 
the sea is piled up in others, If now you had 


around ball, and its covering in some places | 


was very much thicker than in others, the thin 
places after a time would be apt to crack, 
would they not? That is what seems to hap- 
pen on the earth. There is a crack in its crust. 


The land goes down on the heavy side, and up 
on the light side; and just as water oozes up 
through a crack in thin ice, the gases and | 
steam burst up, only with a terrible explosion, 
tearing out rocks, and forcing up through the | 


voleanoes showers of melted earthy matter, 
sand, and ashes; and, terrible as are often the | 
consequences, you can see that Fire and the 
earthquake are yet necessary to rebuild the 
land, and hold’ it up out of reach of the de- 
vouring water. 

Here I must tell you good-by. But remem- 
ber. We have not read the Book of the World 
—only spelled out a few chapters in its primer. 
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I,—ALICE CARPENTER. 
LICE, will you give me your answer? 


little risk to ask this question.” 


“ And after all may get no answer at all,” | 


interposed Alice Carpenter, pouting her pretty 
lips, and glancing mutinously into the grave | 
face bent toward her. 

- Nay, child, be not froward, nor trifle with 
what is or should be solemn earnest to both of | 
us. I have already told you that this is the 


I | 


have traveled many leagues and run no | 
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night’s sunset should see me far on the road to 
London.” 

‘Why wait for sunset, Master Bradford ? 
If your London business is so pressing I marvel 
that you should delay it for the sake of a silly 
maiden, who in truth knows not her own mind 
as yet.” 

And the spoiled little beauty turned to chase 
the tiny greyhound who leaped in sport upon 
her. 

William Bradford stood moodily watching 
the game of play which followed, and making 
for himself, all unconsciously, a picture of the 
scene never to be forgotten amidst all the vicis- 
situdes of a stormy life. 

It was the garden of an old English manor- 
house dati from the reign of Elizabeth—a date 
proven no less by the formal architecture of the 
latter than the quaint ordering of the former, 
with its yew-trees sedulously clipped in shape 
of towers and ships, falcons, peacocks, and 
rampant lions; with its great beds of roses, 
cultivated not only for their beauty, but as ma- 
terial for conserves, rose-water, and scent-jars ; 
trailing hcney-suckles and sweet-brier ran riot 
among clumps of heart’s-ease, garden lilies, 
love-lies-bleeding, prince’s feather, marigolds, 
and hollyhocks. The northern limit of the 
garden, near which William Bradford stood, 
was defined by a high wall built of the same 
|hard, red bricks as the house, and upon the 
southern face of this was nailed a long range 
| of espalier fruit—black-heart cherries, peaches, 
pears, and great golden plums, celebrated 
throughout the country for their size and fla- 
vor. They were ripe just now, and the hot 
sun brought out a musky odor from their rich 
clusters, filling the air, and mingling forever in 
| William Bradford’s memory with the hum of 
| the bees, the ringing laughter of the girl, and 
| the glowing crimson of the roses at his feet. 

Many and many a day, in the dark years that 
were to come, that garden bloomed and ripen- 
ed, those rich scents filled the air, and the hum 

of bees and peals of laughter filled his ears, 
| among the black solitudes of the New England 
forests, or the cold desolation of the rock-bound 
| coast; and yet, looking upon the scene to-day, 
| he saw it not, heeded it not—thought only of 

the merry girl, who, suddenly deserting her 
| playmate, stood beside him, and mockingly ex- 
| claimed: ‘‘ What! not gone yet, Master Brad- 
ford! Truly the elders of your church did ill 
to intrust their mission to such a dreamer and 
= as yourself.” 

But her jesting drew no responsive smile to 
| the face of the young man, as, laying a hand 
lightly upon her arm, he gravely answered : 

‘* You have had your jest, fair Mistress Alice, 
,and you have taken your time. Now I will 

pray you to give me a serious answer to my 
| most serious petition. Will you be my wife, 


only hour I can call mine own while we remain — fare with me to Holland, or it may be far- 
in England. It is true, I accepted the mission | ther still—for our people are ‘minded to remove 
with the full intention of seeing you while here ; | to some country over seas where shall be room 
but, having accepted, I must fulfill it, and to- | for all and opportunity for all to thrive by hon- 
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est labor? It is no life of luxury, no certain | don, saying, ‘Kind Sir, will you of your zood- 
prospect of any sort, that I can offer, Alice ; | ness take me to wife?’ A long day it will be 
and yet I dare to urge you, for I know that the | before I do that, Master Bradford, a very, very 
great love I bear toward you, and the earnest | long day.’ 

will that I find growing within my heart, will| And half in anger, half in mockery, she flung 

give me power to make you happy, and shield | the handful of roses that she held full into the 


you from all suffering but such as God appoints. 
Alice, will you be my wife ?” 


For a moment the girl stood with downcast | 


eyes and blushing cheeks, her answer trembling 
upon her smiling lips, and shining from beneath 
her drooping lids. The lover read it, and sud- 
denly clasped her to his breast. 


“Yes, sweet one, you confess it at last—you | 
confess it even without a word ; and thus I take | 


the answer you have been so long in giving.” 
He pressed his lips upon her own, but hardly 
had tasted their honey when he was startled by 


a smart blow upon the cheek, while Alice, tear- | 


ing herself from his embrace, cried, angrily : 
**Not so fast, good Sir. I never have said 


| grave face of him whom she addressed, and 

ran, light and swift as a fawn, up the path to- 

ward the house. 

| One of the roses lodged upon the young 
man’s folded arms, and, smiling bitterly, he 

| caught it, looked for & moment into its glow. 

| ing heart, then put it inside his doublet. 

‘*A fair ensample of her love—as sweet, as 
short-lived, and as thorny,” muttered he; and 
|leaving the garden by the postern gate, he 
| mounted the sturdy horse awaiting him in the 
| green lane beyond, and rode away just as the 
| sinking sun touched the horizon. 

“He will come to-morrow,” whispered Alice 
| Carpenter, watching the sunset, and listening 


that I would even give you any answer, and | to the horse’s retreating feet, while her bright 
here you pretend to read it in my face, and pro- | cheek grew pale and her eyes filled with tears, 
ceed to take it unspoken from my lips. Ill} But the morrow came, and brought neither 
give you no answer at all to-night, no, nor to- | lover nor message, and still another and anoth- 


morrow morning either unless the humor takes 
me to do so.” 

‘Then, Alice, you will never give it,” re- 
plied the young man, not angrily but resolute- 
ly. ‘*When that sun, now lost in the fir-tops, 
sinks behind the horizon, I shall say good-by ; 
what comes between now and then it is for you 
to decide. The petulant blow and the froward 
words I forgive, but farther trifling with an 
honest heart and a man’s life I shall find it 
hard to pass over. Your answer, Alice.” 

**T have told you once, fair Sir, that I have 
no answer for you before to-morrow morning. 


I have a will as well as you, and if you do not | 


care enough for me to abide my pleasure, why, 
good-by, good Master Bradford.” 

“Good-by, Alice, since you so will it, and 
yet, I pray you, pause once more, This is no 
idle play, Alice, but saddest earnest. I sol- 
emnly assure you that I must be gone at sun- 
set, and I can not leave London again before 
we return to Leyden. If you are my betroth- 
ed your father will bring you to me, and we 
will be married—” 

** Again not so fast, good master,” interposed 
Alice. ‘‘ Suppose I refuse to be brought to you 
in London. Suppose I demand a longer woo- 
ing and somewhat more ceremony in my wed- 
ding? And, in good sooth, [ fancy that your 
style is altogether too masterful for me already. 
I know not what might chance if you were in- 
deed my lord, so I think I will say you nay— 
for to-night at least; it may be that in the 
morning I shall have changed my mind, but 
now—fare you well, Sir.” . 

**And fare you well, Alice. I have your 
answer, and I have told you more than once 
that I can wait forno other. And yet—Alice, 
I shall be three days longer in London—if you 
will come to me, you and your father—” 

**Marry come up! I go after you to Lon- 


er morrow, until a grave friend of her father’s, 
down from London for a day, set the girl's 
mind at rest by mentioning that the deputies 
from the dissenting folk at Leyden had return- 
ed thither, having met but ill success in their 
attempt to obtain a patent from the Virginia 
Company. 

“Fool! Fool! Fool!” muttered Alice be- 
tween her set teeth, as she stormed up and 
down the garden path, where now the rose- 
petals lay a-dying. ‘Fool that I was, and 
more fool that he was, not to know that a 
maiden’s no-say does not always mean blank 
no! And yet I care not; who shall say that 
I care overmuch ?” 

In this mood her father found her, and plac- 
ing her hand within his arm restrained her hur- 
rying steps to his own pace, while he said: 

‘*Daughter Alice, I have received a propo- 
sition of marriage for you from a worthy gentle- 
man, not as I think quite disagreeable to you. 
Indeed it is the son of our friend within there.” 

*¢* Master Southworth!” exclaimed Alice. 

**Yes. His son Edward asks your hand, 
dear child. What is your answer?” 

Cy Nd 

The father turned in some surprise, and look- 
ed into his daughter’s face. It was white and 
rigid almost as death. 

‘* My daughter, there is no need for s ich in- 
stant consent unless you are quite sure of your 
own mind. I had thought that Master Brad- 
ford—” 

“Do not mention that. person, if it please 
you, Sir. I like Edward Southworth passing 
well. He is a brave gentleman, and a courte- 
ous, and, please you, dear father, go and tell 
your friend that I say yes, and excuse me for 
to-night. Good-e’en, father.” 

“*Good-e’en, little maid; and yet, wait one 
moment before you run away. It is but right 
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that you should know that I have nearly settled 
my mind to sell all that I have, and cast in my 
fortunes with our brethren in Holland. It was 
for that I went to London so often in the last 
month, while worshipful Elder Brewster and his 
associates were there. If I do this, and you 
wed with Edward Southworth, who abides in 
London, we must be parted, my little girl—we 
two who have never been parted yet.” 

‘Oh, father!” and Alice, clinging about her 
father’s neck, wept piteously ; wept for the ap- 
proaching separation, and wept for the death of 
her young love-dream, and yet never wavered 
in her desperate determination. 

“Oh, father, father!” sobbed she, and then— 
“buat you will have my sister Mary left, and I 
could never abide in Holland.” 

“Tt will not be like this, truly;” and the 
man looked round upon the pleasant garden 
where he had played in childhood, where he 


had wooed his sweet young wife, where he had | 


wandered seeking comfort for her early death, 


and where he had thought to watch his own day | 


draw to its close. 


“Not like this, but ‘ Whoso loveth house or 


lands better than me’—it is daily borne in upon 
my mind that I must go, Alice; and for myself 
I grudge not the sacrifice; nor for Mary, who 
is but a child; but if you shrink from the toil 
and privation, or if your conscience does not 
bid you go, sweet one, here is an opening for 
honorable escape. What say you?” 

“T will never go to Holland, father. 


And 


if Edward Southworth cares to marry me, he | 
may.” 
She was gone, and her father, looking after 
her in wonder and some doubt, could only say, 
“What man so wise as to read a woman's 


heart! But yet it was consent, and as such I 
must rep«at it.” 


Six months later Thomas Carpenter, with his | 


daughter Mary, arrived at Leyden, and among 
his first guests was William Bradford, who, 
with pale lips, and a high-throbbing heart, in- 
quired of him for news of his daughter Alice. 

“Alice? She wedded with Edward South- 
worth the morning that I sailed from South- 
ampton,”’ replied the father, carelessly, for al- 
ready he had forgotten a dim suspicion formed 
by the strange manner of the girl at the time 
of her betrothal, and Bradford had never opened 
his mind to him. 


IL—DOROTHY MAY. 


From the house of Father Robinson, the pas- 
tor of the struggling community at Leyden, 
and with whom Master Carpenter was at pres- 
ent lodged, William Bradford returned to his 
own abode in a family of the name of May. 
In the little parlor sat a young girl spinning 
flax upon a small wheel, who at his entrance 
glanced up, blushing brightly. 

“So soon returned, William!” said she, shy- 
ly.‘ Did not you find your friends ?” 

**Yes—and no,” replied the young man, toss- 
ing his hat upon the table, and throwing him- 
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self upon the high-backed settle beside the 
fire. 

***Yes and no!’ You speak in riddles, 
friend,” said the girl, her bright color fading 
as quickly as it had come, ‘“ Have you ill news 
from home ?” 

“No, Dorothy, no ill news; no news at all 
to a man who knows what women are; only 


| tidings that one whom I thought mine own has 


given herself to another man, and, I dare to 
say, were the whole truth known, cares naught 
for either of us.” 

And as he spoke he folded his arms upon 
the end of the settle, and bowed his face upon 
them, careless whether she who watched per- 
ceived the emotion he could no longer conceal. 

A few moments passed in utter silence, and 
then a light foot crossed the floor, a hesitating 
hand was laid upon his head, and a girlish form 
sank upon its knees beside him. 

‘* William, dear William!” said Dorothy May’s 
soft voice; ‘all women are not like that.” 

‘*What care I whether they be or not?” 
And the young man ground something worse 
than a sob between his clenched teeth. 

Another pause, and then again the timid 
voice : 

“Nay, William, do not scorn all because 
one is false, for that is neither just nor kind to 
yourself.” 

“TI do not scorn you, Dorothy. You are 
good and kind, and will, I doubt not, some 
day be true to the man who wins your love ; 
but she—” 

‘* Indeed I would be true, did the man I love 
love me,” sighed the girl, her head sinking so 
low as to hide the glowing color of her cheeks. 

William Bradford listened ; took counsel of 
his own heart; nay, then, of his wounded pride 
and love, if you will have the truth; then sat 
upright and placed a hand beneath the chin of 
that rosy face, raising it to a level with his own. 

** And you love a man who loves not you, 
fair Mistress Dorothy ?” asked he at length. 

“To my shame be it spoken.” 

“Nay, to the honor of thy tender, humble 
heart. And wouldst thou wed that man, know- 
ing that he had loved another woman passing 
well, and that the wound was not wholly 
healed ?” 

**T would wed him, and try to heal the wound 


| With my own love,” whispered the girl. 


** Dorothy, am I that man?” 

“None other.” 

** And thou wilt be my wife ?” 

“A true and loving one, so surely as God 
gives me strength and life.” 

“So be it.” And again the young man 
raised the blushing face and kissed the trem- 
bling lips. It was a strange betrothal—a most 
unwise one—for human love is at best but a 


| feeble staff to support one over life’s rough 


places; and, weakened as this was, ah, who 


could not have foreseen the end ? 


But Dorothy May’s widowed mother saw only 
comfort and satisfaction in the gaining a hus- 
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band for her child, of so well-esteemed a char- ** Does the dame consent to be so deserted ?” 
acter and so fair worldly prospects, not to men-| ‘‘We have not yet spoken of it. She can 
tion the setting at rest a suspicion which had | remain with her mother, and come to me after. 
for some time haunted the good dame’s mind, ward,” said the younger man, hesitatingly. 
connecting Dorothy’s pale cheeks, lagging step, | and Eider Carpenter again glanced keenly into 
and tearful eyes with William Bradford’s atten- | his perturbed face. F 
tion or neglect. | It is a grievous burden to my spirit,” said 
So all was arranged without difficulty on the | he, after a pause, “‘ that I am denied this means 
one side or the other; and the second letter | of testifying to my faith. Were it only mine 
that Master Carpenter sent home to his daugh- | own infirmities and inconvenience that stood in 
ter Alice announced the marriage of her} the road I would count it naught, though | 
“sometime playmate, William Bradford, to a| perished by the way; but I must not burden 
very worthy and also comely young woman, | you younger men with the charge of one who 
Dorothy May by name.” can at best serve but little purpose in the life 
you enter upon, and would most likely become 
III.—MISTRESS ALICE SOUTHWORTH. a serious charge and trial. Nor can I bear to 
When Mistress Southworth read this letter | abide here longer, or to lay my bones in foreign 
in the dim, vast chamber of her new home in| soil. My night approaches, and I will get me 
“‘Duks Place, near Heneage House,” she ut-| to mine own fand and sleep where my fathers 
tered a little cry, and with one of the impulsive | sleep.” 
movements of her girlhood figng it into the **You will return into England?” asked 
fire blazing at her feet. Then she covered her | Bradford, in some surprise. 





face and sobbed for a few moments wildly, pas-| “Yes. This ship has brought me letters 

sionately ; and at last she rose, and slowly pacing | from my daughter, Mistress Southworth. She 

the long vaulted chamber, took counsel with has met with heavy affliction in the loss of her 

her own heart, until at last, coming back to the | good husband; and she prays me very earnest- 

fire-place, she stood there a pretty picture, with | ly to return to her, I and my daughter Mary, 

the ruddy light striking up upon her fair young | and abide beneath her roof to the end of my 

face, disheveled goiden curls, and whitest throat | days.” 

and arms, left bare by the fashion of the rich| ‘* Master Edward Southworth dead!” echoed 

**padusoy” robe which fell trailing upon the | Bradford, blankly. 

oaken floor. ‘* The Lord has willed it so,” replied the eld- 
As fair a picture, and but little older than | er, reverently. 

that of the girl who, half in jest and half in ** And Alice a widow!” 

wrath, had pelted her lover with roses in the| ‘‘The widowed mother of two little children. 

quaint walled garden of the manor-house six | Truly she needs a father’s counsel and assist- 

months before, and yet— ance,” mused the old man, and, lost in reverie, 
The crisp cinder of the burned letter had | he did not perceive that with his last words 

fallen out from the fire and lay upon one of the | William Bradford had left the room. 

painted tiles of the wide hearth. Smiling bit-| Deep in that evening's twilight, as Dorothy 

terly Alice Southworth stirred it with the toe | sat hushing her child to sleep with the mur- 

of her satin shoe—it crumbled beneath the| mured cadence of a hymn, some one entered 

touch, and, caught by one of the draughts | the room and laid two hands upon her shoulders 

eddying through the room, flew in a cloud of | from behind. 

black flakes up the chimney and was gone. **Ts it you, William ?” asked the young mo- 
**So best—so best! Smoke and ashes, and | ther, softly. 

the last trace blown to the four winds !—So let “Yes, wife. I shall sail with the first party 

it be.” of adventurers in the Mayflower, Will you go 
And thus unconsciously echoing the words | with me?” 

in which William Bradford had sealed his “‘ Why, this is something more than sudden !” 

betrothal, Alice Southworth closed, as she | exclaimed Dorothy, trying to turn her face to- 

thought forever, the sweetest chapter in her| ward her husband, who resisted the attempt, 

book of life, and turned to the new duties and | and only repeated : 

new ties she had voluntarily if rashly assumed. ‘Will you go with me, wife ?” 

“Where you go I will go, you know full 

IV.—PILGRIMS. well,” was the meek response. ‘“ But why have 

*¢ And you will sail with these others in the | you not told me your will before, that I might 

May flower, Master Bradford ?” said Elder Car- | have made preparation ?” 

penter, glancing keenly at the young man, who “T did not know it myself; and I thought 

sat looking gloomily from the latticed window | that if I went you and the child would abide a 

of the little Dutch ale-house, where they had | while with our good mother here. But if you 

met for noontide refreshment. will go, Dorothy, it will be a singular favor to 
“Yes, I have so resolved,” replied he, | me.” 

moodily. And now the wife would not be restrained, 
“ And your wife and the little one ?” but rising hastily, confronted her husband with 
“They will remain behind—I think,” looks of undisguised amazement, 
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«A singular favor to you!” repeated she. 
“Why, what words are these from you to me, 
Willizm? Ara 1 not your own true and loving 
wife, no less bovud to obey your lightest wish 
than anxious to lay down my life, if so I might 
pleasure you? Why, had you waited until our 
friends were embarking at Delft Haven and 
then said to me, Up and follow them! do you 
think I would have faltered? And had you 
tried to go without me, William, I would have 
thrown myself at your feet and wept and prayed 
and importuned until you gave consent to my 
accompanying you. Dear husband, what have 
I done amis3 that you should have entertained 
this cruel thought of leaving me ?” 

She was weeping now, and clinging about his 
neck, so that she could not see the ashen face 
and haggard eyes he bowed above her, as, gen- 
tly removing those clinging arms, he said : 

“«‘Naught amiss, naught amiss, Dorothy ! 
You have ever been as you promised to be, a 
true, faithful, and most loving wife. Mine is 
all the blame, mine should be the punishment.” 

‘What blame? what punishment? What 
do your words mean, dear William? And 
what makes you look so wan and distraught ? 
Have you bad news from England ?—they told 
me that a ship was arrived with letters—” 

‘Peace, woman, peace! The wife should 
not too curiously pry into her husband’s will, 
but accept it unquestioned, for is he not her 
head and law ?” 

And, with a laugh of bitterest self-contempt, 
William Bradford left the room and the house. 

The next day, when Dorothy, his wife, went 
abroad to consult her gossips about the needful 
preparation for the voyage and the new life be- 
fore her, and heard the news of Edward South- 
worth’s death, she clasped her hands of a sud- 
den above her heart, and cried out as if in 
sharpest pain. 

“Dear child, what is it?—what ails you?” 





exclaimed her friend, running to her. 
‘Nothing, nothing! A sudden pang—I| 
know not what—as if one’s heart broke; but | 
hearts do not break in sober truth, do they?” | 
“No, not so suddenly as that, nor yet without | 
a cause, and we all know you have none, Mistress | 
Dorothy,” said the other, sharply eying the pallid 
face and trembling form of the young woman. 
“ Not when I am leaving my mother and my 
little child, and may never see either again ?” 
asked Dorothy, bursting into tears, and making 
her escape. 
And that day she began to die. 


V.—DOROTHY BRADFORD'S JOURNAL. | 
In the month of August, 1620, the May flower | 
sailed from Delft Haven for England, and some | 
weeks later from thence for—God alone knew 
where. | 
Let him who would know what human cour- | 
age and human fortitude, combined with a high | 
faith and confidence almost more than human, 
are capable of, let him read the record of that | 
voyage, as told in Bradford’s own simple and 


earnest record, so self-forgetful and so uncon- 
scious of its own importance that the only fault 
of the history is that it omits all notice of the 
historian, except in the vaguest allusion. 

Had not other papers remained--some pre- 
cious letters, and a few leaves of a private 
diary in the faint and timid manuscript of a 
woman—this story had never been written, or 
had been based upon mere imaginings, instead 
of saddest and most undoubted fact. 

Let us here transcribe one of these frag- 
mentary leaves, literally, except for the modern- 
izing of some obsolete phrases, and the supply- 
ing of some words illegible from time and wear : 


At last, praise be to God! we lie within sight of 
land, but what a land! Stern rocks, with cruel waves 
forever dashing upon them, black forests sheltering 
who knows what fearful creatures, and still more fear- 
ful salvages; snow, ice, desolation at every hand; no 
housen, no Christian people, no sign of the work of 
man ; I had almost said no sign of the work of God. 
Such is cur new home; and yet we have no choice but 
to accept it, for the captain says and swears that he 
can carry us no farther, and unless we settle where 
we will establish ourselves without more delay, he 
will put us ashore at the nearest point. 

William, with Master Carver, Miles Standish, and 
some others, has gone ashore in one of the ship's 
boats, to discover, if they may, what sort of place lies 
over against us at this present. I trust they will not 
elect to settle just here, for surely no place can be 
worse, if as bad. And yet I know not why I should 
care. All the earth hereabout will be too sternly frozen 
to give me room. I wonder how they would go about 
to dig a grave—pity to give them £0 much pains, when 
this cold, bitter sea washing past my cabin window 
would bury me in a moment—a little moment. 

Ah, God forgive me! what wild and wicked thonghts 
are these. Away! away! Get thee behind me, Sa- 
thanas! Last night I dreamed that my mother came 
to me with my baby dead in her arms—my baby, my 
one child. Ah! child, you never loved another better 
than me, and yet I left you—for him. When I woke 
startled from my dream, he stirred in his sleep, and 
murmured: “Alice! Sweetest, dearest !" 

That was all, for I laid my hand upon his lips, and 
he kissed it, and so slept again. Ah, did he know it 
was my hand he kissed, or did he stilldream? They 
do not dream when they are dead, I think. I hope 
not, surely, for I would not be haunted with that 
dead baby, nor yet with his father, whispering in his 
sleep: “Alice! Sweetest, dearest!” 

Dec, 7.—Well, they did not pitch upon that spot 
where we lay when I last wrote, and now we are 
moved farther into a great bay or gulf, and lie again 
at anchor, while the men, with Master Bradford 
among them, are away exploring anew. They found 


| before some baskets with corn in them, and some 


signs of rude cabins, where it is supposed the sal- 
vages or Indyins lived, though now they are gone. 
But it is weary work noting these things down, and 
in sooth I have small heart for even thinking of them. 


| Last night I dreamed again of my baby, and he wore 


wings and stretched his little arms to me. I would I 
knew if he be indeed in heaven. I wonder if I could 
win there if I took my life in mine own hand, and so 
went begging entrance. William speaks no more of 
Alice, either waking vr sleeping, and in good sooth 
he speaks but little to me in any fashion. One might 
think he was afraid of me, he shrinks so from my pres- 
ence, and yet I never reproached him, oh, never, nev- 
er! How could I, when my whole heart has wasted 
itself in vain love and longing toward him? Yes, I 
think that is why I must die; my life has wasted it- 
self like a little brook I once saw at home that came 
leaping down from the hill-side, and falling upon a 
sandy plain was swallowed up, and perished, in spite 
of all its struggles. Poor brook! Poor Dorothy! 1 
wonder will he be sorry when I am dead. Ah, how 
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the cold bitter sea runs past these windows! I will | 7o the Worshipful Governor of the Plymouth Colony 


up to the deck, and climb over in the chains as I did 
yesterday, and look down at the water. Perchance— 
God forgive me, God forgive me the awful thought, 
and yet— 

That is the last, the very last, of the worn 
and faded manuscript. Join it to what fol- 
lows. 

In the journal of William Bradford, after a 
long and minute account of the perils and ad- 
ventures of the exploring party who finally se- 
lected the site of the present town of Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, as their point of debarkation, oc- 


curs the brief statement that, upon their return | 
to the ship, it was discovered that Dorothy Brad- | 


ford had fallen overboard and was drowned. 
Only that. 


VI.—WILLIAM BRADFORD AND ALICE SOUTH- 
WORTH. 


Almost two years later Mistress Southworth, 
fatherless as well as husbandless, received a let- 
ter of which but one torn fragment remains. Let 
us add it to our story: 


God he knows, I never wished her death, or failed 
in the dismal effort to feign a love I never felt. How 
ill I succeeded you shall see, for I send you certain 
writings in the fashion of a Diary, discovered in one 
of her coffers some time after her most untimely end. 
No eyes but mine have seen them. 

And now, Mistress Southworth, nay, I will say as 
I have said many a fair time before, now, sweet Alice, 
I ask you once again, as I asked you long since, and 


I think you will remember, as I do, the fair, well-or- | 


dered garden, with its bourgeon of bloom and its rich 
scents of fruit and flowers, and the humming of the 
bees about the ripened plums, I ask you once again 
the question that I asked you then and there, and 
once again I beg you for such answer as truthful wo- 
man should give to honest wooer—will you have me 


to your husband? And yet, Alice, as I write, the 
scales fall from mine eyes, and I see as I have not be- | 


fore that I am asking far more of you now than I 
asked then. I have been the husband of another wo- 
man; my worldly estate is mean and impoverished, 
notwithstanding the title of Governor which my broth- 
ers and co-workers here have bestowed upon me since 
the death of the noble Carver; and the life which I 
ask you to share is one of labor and self-forgetfulness. 

But yet, Alice, I dare to ask you, for within my own 
heart I carry an assurance of such undying love and 
respect toward you, that it meseems to outvalue all 
other things, and if it were possible that you could 
find in your own breast a similar assurance, I think, 
Mistress, that not your garden, whose bloom and scent 
lie so fairly in my memory, were a sweeter abode than 
these rugged rocks and melancholy forests, so we two 
might be together. ? 

In conclusion, I must say that although I have dis- 
coursed at large upon this matter to you, and although 
much pains and many qualms of doubt have gone to 
the composition of this letter, I find by reviewing it 
that I have said nothing of what is in my heart, and 
have worded my petitions so coldly and so awkward- 
ly that I hardly dare hope you will approve them ; 
but yet, Alice, I remember me of a time long since 
when I thought—yet let that pass, and believe that 
whether you say me yea, or nay, I shall ever be while 
life endures, 

Your faithful friend and humble servitor, 
WittuM Braprorp. 


Stitched to this fragment of a letter is an- 
other, a mere scrap written in the cramped, 
delicate, and almost illegible hand of a woman, 
and superscribed 
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Massachusetts Bay, these: ne 
Fate Sm,—You do remember my father’s garden 
with its roses and its wall-fruit so well that I marye! 
| you should have forgotten the last words ever spokey 
| to you in that garden by me, or rather, the marve] js 
| that I should remember them myself; and yet I do, 
| I told you then, Master Bradford, nay, pardon me—] 
would have writ, Right Worshipful Governor Brag. 
ford—I told you then, that it should be a long day and 
| a very long day before you should see Alice Carpenter 
| following you to London znd offering herself to you 
| for wife; and now you ask me to come, not to Lon- 
| don, but across seas to the strange New World where 
| you abide, and all with the self-same purpose. Truly, 
| Sir, 1 marvel at your hardihood, and again I marye} 
more at my own sudden lowliness of heart which does 
not resent as I would have it this arrogance of yours, 
Wait until I summon Pride, and ask her counse), 
“Give him the old answer,” quoth she, and so, Sir, 
you have my reply. Yet softly, here speaks another 
voice ; methinks it is that of Common-Sense. “ How 
fared it with yourself after you gave him that scoffing 
answer five years ago?" Andagain: “ Mind you, the 
long day that you promised him has passed, and it is 
not Alice Carpenter who goes to seek him but Alice 
Southworth.” 

So sit I, listening to my counselors, uncertain which 
to credit as the true one, and so, unable to determine 
the bent of my own mind, I close these lines,\and re- 
| main, fair Sir, your good wisher and old friend, 

Axice Carrenter Soutuwortu, 

Post Scriptum.—I omitted to mention in the body of 
my letier that I am resolved upon emigration, and 
have taken passage in the ship Anne, bound from 
Southampton to your Colony, for myself, my two chil- 
dren, and my sister Mary, whom you will perhaps re- 
member, and perhaps also may elect to the place in 
your affections once held by my unworthy self. At all 
rates, however, we shall have the time and opportuni- 
ty for cousidering face to face these matters, so largely 
and yet so uncertainly spoken of in our letters. 


VII.—THE END. 


| No tradition, no memento tells us how the 
Governor of Plymouth Colony received this let- 
ter of his former love—this proof that time and 
distance and sorrow had cured her neither of 
her audacious coquetry nor her affection for him- 
self; but this much we do know, that when the 
Anne arrived in Plymouth Harbor, in the last 
days of July, 1623, that it brought as passen- 
gers Mistress Southworth, her two boys, and 
her sister Mary, who many years after is set 
down as “a godly old maid who never married.” 

Two weeks after the arrival of the Anne Alice 
Southworth and William Bradford became man 
and wife, and here is the double note of the 
event made in the Governor's journal by his 
own hand and hers: 


This day Alice Carpenter hath answered the ques- 
tion I asked of her six years agone among the roses 
of her father’s garden in Lincolnshire, and she hath 
answered yea, as she should have answered then. 


And below, this note: 


This day, the 15th day of August, shall hereafter 
be known as the long day; for it is the one promised 
by that sume Alice Carpenter as the day whereon she 
would wed with William Bradford, whom God forev- 
er bless and hold in His holy keeping. 


What more do we know? Only that they 
lived to a ripe old age, and departed, he some 
years the first, leaving sons and daughters to in- 
herit their name, and perchance their qualities. 








Chitar’'s Cosy Chair. 


T the close of a stormy March day of this 
year two soldiers were crossing from New- 
port to Fort Adams in a sail-boat managed by 
an inexperienced lad. When they were partly | 
seross a blast suddenly struck the craft; the | 
boy was confounded, the boat capsized, and for | 
half an hour, clinging to the keel, the hapless 
men and boy struggled with the waves, ‘Then | 
the hold of the boy relaxed, and he sank; but} 


A 


| vigor and skill. 


But, my dear Sir Piercie, 
would you wish to have seen your sister, et czxt- 
era, et cetera ? 

There was the inevitable Grace Darling also, 
who in the early dawn, thirty years ago, rowed 
with her father from Longstone Light, and at the 
risk of her own life saved the lives of nine per- 
sons from the wreck of the Forfarshire steamer. 
Then there was Mrs. Patten, who steered the 
wrecked ship to port. There were Molly Stark, 


a boat had put off from the Lime Rock Light- ‘ 

house, about half a mile away, and before the} Joan of Arc—where will these things stop ? 
men were exhausted it had reached them, and | What is to become of the sex, and womanliness 
they were saved. The persons who saved them | and feminineness, and all other pleasing qualities, 
were Ida Lewis and her brother Hosea, children | if general applause shall be unguardedly lavished 
of the keeper of the light. , | upon conduct which, if our sisters, et catera, et 

Ten years ago in the same harbor four young | catera? 
fellows were upset in a boat, and the same girl Dear Sir Piercie, what an intolerable deal of 


hastened in her skiff to rescue them. A little | 
later three drunken soldiers stove a hole in their | 
boat not far from the light. Two swam ashore, | 
the third was saved by Ida Lewis when nearly 


nonsense is talked and written and sung and, 
above all, preached about women, and their 
sphere, and what is feminine, and what isn’t— 
as if we men necessarily knew all about it! The 


other evening the Easy Chair heard something 
which sounded so familiar that it might have 
said it itself; and it was in this vein. Here 
comes a man and says, ‘‘Isn’t it curious that it 
found a skiff and put out into the harbor. A| is the nature of melted lead always to run into 
heavy sou’wester was blowing, and the skiff was | bullets?” And while ] am wondering I observe 
swamped. Once more Ida Lewis pushed off for | that he has a bullet-mould in his pocket, into 
them, and bringing them safe to shore, returned | which he pours the fluid metal. Or another 
and landed the sheep. In the next winter a | bland gentleman remarks: ‘‘ How beautifully 
seape-grace stole a sail-boat from the wharf and | Providence ordains that pear-trees shall grow 
made off. But the gale drove it upon the little | like vines!” And he takes me into his garden 
Lime Rock, a mile from the light; and the| and shows me a tortured tree trained upon an 
thief clung to the mast from midnight until| espalier. These worthy philosophers might as 
morning, when Ida Lewis saw him, and rowing | wisely inform us that Providence beautifully or- 
to his relief, found him, as she said, ** shaking | dains saints to be chops and steaks, and then 
and God-blessing me, and praying to be set on} point us to St. Lawrence upon his gridiron. 


exhausted. ‘Two years ago some men were 
driving a sheep upon the wharf in Newport. 
The animal plunged into the water, and three | 
men ruaning along the shore in pursuit at length | 


| 
| 


shore.” 

This is a girl in her twenty-eighth year, slen- 
der, blue-eyed, with light brown hair, frank and | 
hearty, and likely to be more famous next sum- | 
mer than any Newport belle. Let us pray that | 
she may save herself from the storm of notoriety | 
and flattery as she has saved so many lives from | 
the sea. Or, still better, as she is betrothed, 
let us hope that she may be safely married, and | 
with a changed name have left the Lime Rock | 
Light-house before Mrs. Grundy reaches Newport. | 

But the heroic story of which these are the | 
incidents suggests some very improving reflec- | 
tions upon the sphere of woman. No one can 
read the report in the newspapers, no one cer- | 
tainly read the brief telegraphic notice upon the 
following morning, without a thrill of admiration 
and sympathy. But are we to understand that | 
such emotion was natural and proper? Are we 
to believe that it is ‘‘ feminine” for young wo- | 
men to row boats in storms? Is it ‘* womanly” 
to tug and strain through a tempest, and then 
pull half-drowned men into a skiff? Is not the 
Heavenly appointed ‘‘ sphere of woman” the 
nursery? and is there not very grave apprehen- | 
sion of the ‘‘ female sex” disappearing altogeth- | 
er if such conduct is approved? ‘The brother | 
Hosea, in the first instance related, was in his 
place, undoubtedly. He was a stout youth, and | 
it was an occasion that demanded brawn and | 


What determines the sphere of any morally re- 
sponsible being? Perfect freedom of choice 
and liberty of development. Take those away 
and you have taken away the possibility of de- 
termining the sphere. 

Now, speaking soberly, no man will be such 
an—let us say donkey, as to insist that it was 


| unfeminine in Ida Lewis to pull off in her 


boat to save men from drowning. It was no 
more unfeminine than to sing a babe to sleep. 
And if this be so, then it was perfectly womanly 
to learn the use of oars—to acquire the means 
of doing so great a service to her fellow-creatures, 
a service which touches the heart and the imag- 
ination, and, as in the instance of Grace Dar- 
ling, will become a poetic tradition. 

When we have come as far as this there is cer- 
tainly no need of asking whether such actions fall 
within the sphere of women, or whether they are 
competent to row boats. Ida Lewis has shown 
that she can row to some purpose, can row indeed 
to such purpose that every generous heart ap- 
plauds. This seems to settle the whole vexatious 
question about women. Indeed there is really 
no more question about women than about men. 
And unless the whole debate upon the subject of 
the rights of men, which has shaken society now 
for so many years, and often to such tremendous 
results, is folly, that upon the rights of women 
can hardly be smiled away. 
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The original impediment is the apparent diffi- 
culty of persons who are otherwise intelligent to 
understand what they are talking about when 
they begin to discuss the proper sphere of wo- 
manly activity and interest. Some few weeks 
ago, for instance, there was a meeting at the end 
of the winter term of the Female Medical Col- 
lege under the immediate charge of Dr. Eliza- 
beth and Dr. Emily Blackwell, with Dr. Willard 
Parker and other eminent surgeons and medical 
men in the faculty. The object of this college 
is to give to women just as profound and thorough 
a medical education as any man can receive, and 
it was hoped that the meeting might tend to di- 
rect public attention and sympathy to the subject. 
There was an admirable address by Dr. Emily 
Blackwell upon the history of the intention and 
progress and condition of the college, and a 
speech to the students by one of the facul- 
ty, and two or three speeches by Dr. Parker 
and others upon the general subject of the pro- 
fessional study of medicine and surgery by wo- 
men. 

One of the speakers took the ground that what 
was really wanted was an opportunity to prove 
by experiment whether such an institution were 
desirable; and necessarily he stated that the 
question was not whether women were compe- 
tent to become efiicient and ski'lful physicians 
and surgeons, but whether they should be al- 
lowed the same liberty of choice and freedom of 
development which men claimed for themselves. 
That many women might fail was very possible, 
as certainly a great many men failed; but it was 
the perfection of owlish folly to begin by a theory 
of the sphere of women, or a guess or a preju- 
dice as to their capacity. 


To thinking persons this was undoubtedly a 
sufficiently trite and obvious statement, but it 


really goes to the root of the matter. Dr. John- 
son advised his friend to try to divest his mind 
of cant, and what people usually need in ap- 
proaching the consideration of such a question is 
to divest their minds of theory. Even some very 
accomplished and trained scientific men find it 
very difficult to observe scientifically—that is, 
with a sole regard to the fact, and not to the 
possible suggestion or use of the fact. If we wish, 
therefore, to know whether women are compe- 
tent to do this or that, we must do as we do with 
men, allow them perfect freedom of choice and 
opportunity. 

Now imagine a person listening to such a 
strain of remark, for the obviousness of which 
perhaps the orator should have blushed, and then 
gravely writing to a newspaper that the orator’s 
remarks were nothing but stale rhetoric about 
liberty and rights and some supposed hostility to 
women—without the slightest allusion to the only 
important point, namely, whether women are com- 
petent to be good physicians and surgeons. Here 
you see is a worthy person who has not even a 
tolerably remote idea of the ludicrous position in 
which he places himself. ‘It is not,” says the 
orator, ‘‘the business of men to theorize about 
the competency of women to do this or that, 
because competency can not be abstractly de- 
termined, especially by traditionally prejudiced 
minds—the business of men is to allow the ut- 
most freedom of choice, not to hamper it with 
doubts and wonders and surmises and suspicions. 
Give women every opportunity of education that 





men have, and if the maternal instinct of a wo. 
man is not strong enough to overbear her fond- 
néss for a quadratic equation—to paraphrase 
Sydney Smith’s witticism—let the maternal jp. 
stinct in that woman go. It certainly is not the 
duty of men to keep women ignorant in order 
that they may continue to be women.” And no 
sooner does the luckless speaker take his sea: 
than the worthy person who has been gravely list- 
ening shakes his head and exclaims, “Tut, tut! 
mere froth of words! Why doesn't this gentle. 
man leave his various faces and tell us whether 
women are competent to be doctors ?” 

To answer this question in the briefest terms— 
‘* Because nobody but women themselves can tel] 
us, and they will never have the chance to tell us 
if we undertake to decide for them in advance.” 

This view seems to include all the aspects of 
the question. ‘There really is no occasion for the 
horror which some good people express, as if a 
woman who thinks she is quite as capable of 
voting for a school trustee for her children as her 
gardener, who lately came from Tipperary, js 
therefore a kind of moral monster—a woman 
trying to unsex or de-womanize herself. She 
may or she may not wish to do it, as is the case 
with men. But that the idea should seem re- 
pulsive or strange can only excite a pleasant 
smile upon the part of any body whose mind 
has ever seriously moved upon the subject. Mr, 
Hoar, a Representative in Congress from Massa- 
chusetts, recently said before a committee of the 
Legislature of that State that he had known in 
Concord a woman fitted by her accomplishments 
to fill any chair in Harvard College, and every 
one who knew her knew that she was equally 
competent to every duty in her household. Now 
this lady, so far as the Easy Chair knows, never 
asked nor wished to vote for school trustees or 
for any other office. 

Such women are known to every body—not, 
indeed, of the accomplishments of the lady to 
whom Mr. Hoar referred, because her attain- 
ments were unusual, whether among men or 
women, But there are plenty of women every 
where who in general judgment are superior to 
men. All that is or can be asked is that they en- 
joy the same opportunities as men, without any 
theory of their competence or incompetency. 
Possibly the worthy but uncomfortable listener 
who was waiting to hear whether certain men 
supposed that women can be learned and skill- 
ful doctors will, upon further reflection, perceive 
that he was waiting for a very ridiculous thing. 
Suppose that Dr, Parker had said, ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve that woman ought to study medicine, or 
will ever attain any skill in the practice,” would 
the worthy listener have retired from the pretty 
little theatre with the conviction that Dr. Par- 
ker’s opinion settled the matter? Would he not, 
being a just and reasonable person, have instant- 
ly answered, ‘‘I don’t want Dr. Parker’s theory 
upon the subject. I want the women them- 
selves to prove it.” 

The very point upon which the most intelli- 
gent women insist is that men shall not interpose 
their opinions and prejudices as the laws of na- 
ture. ‘They insist that the form of the vine shall 
not be considered the type of the pear-tree mere- 
ly because men think it pretty and convenient to 
train it upon an espalier. The worthy listener 
complains that somebody did not say whether he 








thought the tree naturally grew in that form. 
No, he did not. Somebody said that if you wish 
to know the natural form of a pear-tree you must 
leave it to show for itself. 


Tue Easy Chair has the pleasure of commend- 
ing to the attention of its friends a remarkably 
sensible letter which it has received upon a sub- 
ject which is very interesting to all writers and 
readers. ‘The Easy Chair omits the first part of 
the letter because it is, if not flattering, certain- 
ly complimentary. And the writer evidently 
thinks so also, for he says: ‘‘ The man who is 
at once hunter, trapper, gardener, and mechanic, 
and who can support a family of five on less than 
$300 per annum, need not flatter any Chair, even 
in the White House.” 


“T like your patience,” says the friendly cor- | 


respondent, ‘* with the formidable army of liter- 
ary aspirants. Can any body but a publisher 
realize what a clamorous host of them is arrayed 
against their natural enemies, the editors? Just 
as the March Number of Harper came to hand, 
and I had indulged a quiet laugh over ‘ Impera- 
tor’ and ‘ Artaxerxes,’ there came to hand also a 
little poem which the Messrs. Putnam ‘ declined 
touse.” The only point worthy of notice in this 
was a mark in pencil on the margin, signifying 
the number of my manuscript, 1616! 

“T rolled on my bear-skin and laughed for 


fifteen minutes by the clock at the rich and sub- | 
tle humor of the thing. Then I got out the pipe, | 


and had a reflective smoke while making a little 
calculation. 


—articles submitted inone month! Nowthe lead- 
ing monthlies publish about, say a score of arti- 
cles each month. Of these about twelve will be 
furnished by the editorial corps and the trained, 
scholarly men of letters, whose services are be- 
spoken. Of the remaining eight four at least 
will be written by authors of name and ability, 


leaving four to be chosen from—let us be reason- | 


able—four hundred well-written manuscripts, 


deniable Balaam. It is clear that the editor 
must hurt the feelings of seven hundred and 
ninety odd literary unfortunates by returned 
manuscript ! 

“Tf the Drawer ever got up a richer thing 
than that I want to give a prime otter-skin for 
the Number in which it is printed. I never sent 
an article to Harper ; if I ever do, and it be re- 
turned, I give you my word I shall feel no rabid 
desire to shoot the editor or break the legs of an 
unoffending Easy Chair. 

“There is a cogent reason for this senseless 
flooding of editorial tables with undesirable litera- 
ture. Young America won't work at any species 


of honest, productive handicraft, or on a farm— | 


not if he can help it. 

**Do something, be Somebody,’ yells a chorus 
of writers, backed by all the male and female 
relatives of that modest young man. And it is 
distinctly to be understood, that to work at any 
= of productive labor is to be nothing and no- 

“in view of the fact that every dollar of na- 
tional wealth must come directly from productive 
industry, this state of things is very encouraging. 
I have a goodly number of neighbors who have 
among them a large number of boys; and not 
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one of these is learning, or has any notion of 
learning, a trade, or engaging in farm labor. 
They are to be lawyers, doctors, etc., and it 
really puzzles one to tell who is to raise the bread 
and do the needful work of the next generation. 
One in ten of these lads may succeed in living 
respectably without labor. Some of the others 
will try literature, and have their feelings hurt by 
rejected manuscript. It seems as though the real 
work of the nation were to be shirked to the shoul- 
ders of the hewers and drawers who flock to our 
shores from across the Atlantic. They, with the 
passive stolidity engendered by generations of op- 
pression and suppression, accept almost any thing 
that will give bread, and they are also the only 
class who dare, or at least who do, raise large 
families. If they make the population and do 
the nation’s work for the next fifty years, who 
will have the power and the pay? And about 
how large a percentage of vice, ignorance, and 
stupidity can we afford to absorb yearly for the 
sake of getting ready-made laborers to enrich 
corporations and capitalists ? 

** And if ten millions of the worst of our popu- 
lation were at once eliminated, how much worse 
off should we be as a nation—would we not have 
more real strength in the twenty millions left? 
And would it be loss or gain in the end? 

. ** Respectfully yours.” 


Nothing could be truer than these words from 
the frontier, and vet to how few persons does 
the truth occur? ‘The gentle reader sees at once 


| what Bearskin might have done when his verses 
‘*Sixteen hundred and sixteen—probably more | 


were returned. He could have lain quietly in 
ambush until the next Number of the Maga- 
zine appeared, and then, eagerly surveying the 
poetry which it contained, could have asked, with 
a scornful laugh, whether the Editor called that 
poetry? Or, more calmly, he might have asked 
the public its opinion of a person who preferred 
the published *‘Ode to a Creaking Dog-cart” 
compared with the rejected ‘‘ Lines upon a late 


| lamented Bull-frog.” 
with at least an equal number that are most un- 


Bearskin seems at least capable of doing one 
thing which an impartial Easy Chair—(and not 
an Editor, although the postman does not pay 
the least attention to incessant denial, and insists 
upon daily delivering to the Easy Chair commu- 
nications intended solely for the Editor)—which 
an impartial Easy Chair has long wished to see 
done. If the frontiersman had really thought 
his offering what most of us suppose our perform- 
ances to be, he would certainly have printed them 
side by side in a newspaper, even if he had to pay 


| for their insertion, and demanded upon the two 


the verdict of mankind. Why has that never been 
done? Why do not some of the declined-with- 
| thanks put the matter to this kind of test? They 
may be sure that if they would, and if their judg- 
ment were sustained by the public, it would be 
of very great service to the editorial body, and 
the public would instantly demand the prompt 
appearance of that long-projected monthly peri- 
| odical, ‘* The Remainder Biscuit: a Monthly Issue 
| of Declined Literature.” 

Indeed, the project has been very seriously en- 
| tertained, and one of those pleasant congresses to 
| settle a name has been called and held hilarious 

session. But no name was so generally satis- 
| factory as the Biscuit. ‘The Left,” ‘‘ Leavings: 
| @ Monthly Overplus,” ‘* Emptyings,” “‘ Lees: a 
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Last Resort,” ‘* The Strained: an Occasional Col- 
lection,” ‘*'The Anti-Colander,” ‘‘' The Monthly 
Uncurrent,” ‘* The Fool’s Paradise,” ‘‘ The Nine 
Days Limbo,” ‘‘’The D.: a Troop of Ghosts,” 
etc., etc., were all suggested, and their perti- 
nence, upon due explanation, allowed; but no- 
thing was really satisfactory ; and the whole sub- | 
ject has been referred to the Sassafras Club, with | 
power. 

Yet if the experience of authors could be 
known, it would probably appear that very few | 
articles are accepted by one editor which have | 
been declined by another of a similar publica- | 
tion—except for personal reasons or upon other | 
grounds than mere difference of judgment as to 
the popular taste. Besides, a great deal that is | 
returned is precisely for the reason that Bearskin | 
suggests, namely, that there is not space. Why | 
will not the kind friends believe it whose natural 
hope seems to be turned back upon itself when- 
ever a poem or an article returns? If, indeed, 
your little contribution were like a sudden, im- 
portant public event to an illustrated paper, like 
the fall of a cathedral, a shipwreck, an earth- 
quake, a murder—if it were something that must, 
of necessity, be used, then indeed you need not 
think further of ‘‘ Lees.” 

But the Easy Chair will not affect a want of 
sympathy that it does not feel. It heartily con- 
gratulates Bearskin upon his good-humor, and 
sincerely hopes that we may all share it. 


Ir is certainly a sorry fact that a proper am- 
bition ean sometimes only be gratified by a little 
sacrifice of self-respect. ‘The spectacle of the 
month or six weeks after the inauguration of a 
President is very sure to illustrate this truth. 
You, for instance, who read these lines know 
very well that you are the individual who ought 
to be sent to Crim Tartary as Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary. You are pe- 
culiarly fitted for it by nature and training, and 
your patriotic political devotion, wholly forgetful 
of Talleyrand’s point de zéle, seem to signalize 
you as one naturally to be intrusted with that 
mission. Now a very grave question arises: 
Because you, who certainly ought to know your 
own aptitudes and qualifications and services 
and claims and desires better than any body else, 
happen to be yourself, is your testimony worth- 
less? Ought you, by abstaining from alluding 
to your eminent fitness, to connive at depriving 
— country of the invaluable service of some- 

ly who might be named? In a world where 


there is so determined a tendency upon the part 
of every body else to think that they also are the 
very proper persons for the place to which your 
eminent qualifications plainly point, how hopeless 
to expect them to remember yours, and to press 


them in the right quarter! What remains then, 
unless you would deliberately see your country 
deprived of such services as you could render— 
what remains but for you to go forward, and to 
send in your card to your Senator, and to say to 
him in confidence that, ete., etc., ete. ? 

But is that a pleasant thing to do? However 
profound may be your conviction upon the sub- 
ject, is it a fine thing to urge yourself for a con- 
spicuous or lucrative public position? ‘The Easy 
Chair knew Leontés—who knew him not ?—and 
he wished to serve his country in a post fitted to 
his powers. ‘‘ You,” said considerate and per- 





| less of his inevitable fate. 


ceptive friends, before the early days of March— 
**you will, of course, be called into the public 
service.” So thought Leontes, but held his peace 
As the early days of March drew near he heard 
And when every body 
penetrated with a sense of his own fitness, quite 
forgot that of Leontes, and hastened by nigh 
and by day to Washington, Leontes said, “]f | 
don’t look out for myself, who will look out fo; 
me?” and sped with the rest to Washington, _ 

Have you been there at that time, and do you 
know the scene? Have you conceived the ran- 
cor, the jealousy, the slander, the black lies? 
There is one maxim every where urged and every 
where practiced. Itis that which Leontes repeat- 
ed to himself. It is substantially : ‘*‘ Nobody js 
your friend. Look out for Alpha, or he wil] 
turn into Omega under your very eyes!” What 


| does that imply? That you must constantly pre- 


sent yourself to those who, as you know, are 
weary of seeing you. That you must virtually 
blow your own trumpet loudly. That you must 
pay a heavier price than the article is worth, 

‘** Well,” said Leontes, ‘‘what will youdo? If 
I had not pressed my own case this agreeable 
office that I hold would have been given to some- 
body else who pressed his, and you might have 
had Caliban here instead of your humble servant, 
Must we not cut our coat according to the cloth? 
If we live in a time and country where this is the 
way in which this matter is arranged, shall we 
be transcendental, and tumble into the well while 
we stare at the stars? It will not do to be too 
fine and too modest in public life. Why should 
you and I see an unworthy man slip into a good 
place because we are too retiring to push for it? 
Doesn't the public service need the best men, I 
should like to know? Ought it not to have them? 
Have I a right to indulge my bashfulness at the 
expense of the state? Is it not plainly an Eji- 
curean selfishness to prefer the gratification of 
my diffidence to the general welfare? Is it not 
a kind of moral treason, and is not treason of all 
kinds criminal? Suppose that I yield to this 
weakness which would persuade me that I ought 
not to use the ordinary and only method of ob- 
taining an office for which I am conscious of my 
peculiar qualifications; suppose that in conse- 
quence I see it slide into less competent hands; 
suppose, in still farther consequence, that its less 
competent administration by diminishing the pub- 
lic revenues increases the public debt and the 
taxes; suppose that the consequently increased 
or the unrelieved taxes press heavily upon Gurth 
—so heavily that he succumbs, loses his wits, 
and, after cutting the throats of his wife and sev- 
en small children, throws himself into the river— 
how can I plead my wretched disinclination as 
an excuse for not preventing such a melancholy 
tragedy? And how many such tragedies might 
there not be if all the good men should say that 
they would not enter into the scramble for office ? 
Don't you see,” said Leontes, with great solem- 
nity, ‘‘ that it is a man’s conscientious duty, if 
he wants an office, to take the usual means to 
obtain it? If he sits at home nourishing himself 
upon his private theory of his fitness and of his 
claims, he will not be disturbed at the banquet 
by any summons elsewhere. No, no; step into 
Cherry Street, and then say what is the use of 
transcendental behavior.” 

To this tremendous oration of Leontes the 
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Easy Chair could think of no better reply than 


the words of poor old Cardinal Wolsey, who was 
certainly tolerably familiar with the Cherry Street 


of his time, and who was in no danger of tum- | 


bling into pits from too much star-gazing. If 


J 
ever there were a man who knew the usual meth- 


ods, and who was sternly resolved not to yield to 
the weakness of non-conformity, it was the old 
Cardinal, and he could only say : 


“Love thyself last 
Corruption wins not more than honesty.” 


"Tis curiously like the transcendental Hamlet: 


“This above all—to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


The argument of Leontes is not new, but it 
was not the argument of John Pym, nor of John 
Hampden, while it was that of Charles the Second 
and of Kobert Walpole. There was a familiar 
illustration of it at Albany, and the temptation 
to the illustration is perennial. When a certain 
Legislature, renowned for its moral austerity, 
assembled in that city, certain gentlemen fol- 
lowed with bags of money. Those bags were 
so many eggs to a certain personage whom we 
will call Samuel Hen, because his shrewd mind 
instantly, as it were, brooded over them, and 
hatched them to his own purposes. Mr. Hen 
said that here was a large amount of money. It 
was intended, he was very sorry to think, to af- 
fect legislation. It was hopeless to attempt to 
divert it from that purpose. Now, since that 
money Was certainly to be spent, why should it 
not help his side as well as the other? There 
was an election imminent, and there would nat- 
urally be great expenses; and as the objects 
which the money was intended to aid were not 
in themselves immoral, Mr. Hen usually agreed 
to be responsible for a certain number of votes if 
he received a certain share of the money. ‘‘ This 
stream,” he was wont to say, ‘‘is flowing down 
hill, I think it a great pity that it should have 
escaped from the reservoir; but my regrets don’t 
stop it, and it may as well turn my mill as my 
neighbor's.” ‘This was a signal instance of 
avoiding transcendentalism in politics. This 
was cutting the coat according to the cloth. 
This was not the indulgence of an Epicurean 
selfishness in the gratification of diffidence. 

Leontes would perhaps have satisfied the Easy 
Chair more readily if he had been less vehement 
and prolix in his own justification, and if he had 
seemed wholly satisfied with himself. But the 
more solemn he grew the less sure he seemed. 
It appeared to occur to him that the plea that 
you must take the ordinary method to obtain a 
result, without looking into the character of the 
method, was very like the argument that the end 
justifies the means, and painfully like the plea 
for conformity in every thing and every where. 


Tue Easy Chair has received a most energetic 
and piteous protest upon a subject which falls 
strictly within the domain of the minor morals 
and manners to which its reflections are theoret- 
ically limited—very minor morals and manners 
indeed. But what do we mean by minor mor- 


als? Itis a very patronizing and condescending 

term. We read in the lectures and essays upon 

our Literature that Addison and Steele and the 

other essayists wrote charming little effusions 
Vou. XXXIX.—No. 229.—9 


| upon the minor morals, until the imagination is 
| full pf curl-papers and tea-parties and ‘* tells,” 
and the most hopeless zanies look down loftily 
upon the delightful wits as if they were mere 
frivolous coiffeurs in literature. What do we 
mean by the minor morals and this smile of su- 
periority ? 

Is honesty, truth-telling, sincerity, one of the 
minor morals? ‘Temperance, frugality, neat- 
ness, do they fall under that head? If the Easy 
Chair should preach a short sermon—as it is 
perfectly capable of doing—upon punctuality, 
would it be enforcing a minor moral? Is absti- 
nence from murder and arson and forgery re- 
gard for the greater morals? Do you remember 
the story of the boy who was intrusted with a 
few shillings belonging to his father, and who, 
being faint with hunger, spent fourpence for 
some food, and was haunted and harassed by 
the gloomy consciousness of a great crime, until 
he fell upon his knees and confessed to the aw- 
ful parent, who replied, tenderly, ‘*‘ My son, why 
aidn’t you spend a pound?” And then you have 
read of the enormous frauds of rich bankers in 
London—in London, you observe, and which it 
is remarkable, as Mrs. Gamp might suggest, that 
there are no rich in New York. Or let us reflect 
upon the French story of the rich man who stole 
the poor man’s ass, which was the poor man’s all, 
but worth only an insignificant number of frances ; 
and upon the disappearance of the diamond neck- 
lace. Was the theft of the ass a minor immo- 
rality, and that of the necklace a major? Ora 
man throws his wife out of a three-story window, 
and no bones are broken, and she walks safe and 
sound into the house; while a mother tearfully 
punishing her child induces a fit from which the 
child never recovers—how do we strike the bal- 
ance of minor and major? 

But surely—here interposes an impatient and 
clear-sighted reader—surely you do not pretend 
that to talk about the prettiest way of flirting a 
fan is to do any thing but prate of the most 
minor manners? No, certainly not. But shall 
we not read all the famous sermons of the re- 
nowned divines without finding any more touch- 
ing and eloquent and impressive lesson upon the 
transitory character of human life than the ‘ Vi- 
sion of Mirza,” or the ‘‘ Reflections in Westmin- 
ster Abbey?” No, dear and clear-sighted read- 
er, it is not the pulpit that makes the sermon. 
It is not the surplice and the bands and the mi- 
tre and the crozier—‘‘ these but the trappings 
and the suits” of preaching. Nor is it the sub- 
ject: it is the method, that is the important 
point. It Addison discoursed of the hearty, 
homely honesty of Sir Roger de Coverley, and 
in an unclean age shows the beauty of a decent 
and honorable life, Bishop Burnet or the Rev- 
erend Dean of St. Patrick’s can do no more, al- 
though they may perform in ruffles and in a 
church. 

No morals are minor. Cleanliness, says the 
proverb, is next to godliness. The proverb lacks 
something—for there can be no true godliness 
without cleanliness. In our better faith vermin 
can not consort with saints, whatever may be 
the case in Arabia. What was that ‘book of 
Mrs. Opie’s that we all used to read? Mrs. 
Opie was one of the most famous women in En- 
gland, and she wrote “‘ Illustrations of Lying ;” 
in which, amidst a great deal of interesting and 
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exciting incident, the great truth was enforced 
that a white lie is as bad as a black one. In- 
deed, truth was represented as a very narrow but 
very firm highway across a quagmire, and the 
fatal morass was as deep and as hopeless im- 
mediately at the edge of the highway as it was a 
mile off. ‘To leave the road in the least was like 
falling from a wharf into a river. ‘Chere were 
no descending shallows—no minor morals deep- 
ening gradually out to the major. 

And so of manners. They are determined by 
the spirit, not by the act. A clumsy, shy boy, 
whe offers a girl a rose-bud, and is redder in 
doing it than the flower, is essentially more gen- 
tle and refined than the courtly and elegant Love- 
lace blowing a kiss to the same maiden. It is 
real respect for her which makes the boy so shy, 
it is the secret want of it which emboldens the 
man. And in Addison and his brethren it was 
the gay and gracious manner in which they treated 
their subjects that make them the minor preach- 
ers, for their subject was really the proper conduct 
of life, and what other text had the Bishops ? 
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“Small service is true service while it lasts 
Of all thy friends tho’ humble scorn not’ one 
The daisy by the shadow that it casts 7 
Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun.” 


Now what can an Easy Chair say for such q 
preface to the modest little note of which it spoke 
and which concerns only the cutting of leaves jn, 
a magazine? Yet if the smallest of pebbles 
causeth thy brother to offend—? The corre. 
spondent complains that precious time js lost 
in cutting open the leaves in this or any maga. 
zine, and that it is quite unworthy a publisher to 
compute how much money he saves by not cut. 
ting. Probably he saves none, and the gentle 
correspondent will remark as a matter of fac; 
that the Magazine can be bought with cut leaves— 
the Easy Chair intends no joke upon the excel- 
lent illustrated articles—while those with the up- 
cut are for the many who feel that with the cut- 
ting much of the external charm is shorn away, 
Does the good correspondent think that the pleas- 
ure of a new book or periodical can be thorough- 
ly tasted if the leaves are not to be cut? 





Critar’s Boak Calle, 


TRAVELS. 
F the reader will open any common school At- 
las and look at the Map of the Eastern Hem- 
isphere, he will observe that between the penin- 


therefore, that it is our privilege to welcome a 
book of such peculiar merit as Mr. Wallace's 


| Malay Archipelago. 


Mr. Wallace is not an ordinary traveler. He 


sula of Southern Asia and Australia lie a group | has not gone to catch, in a momentary glance, 


of islands—a chain, in truth, which connects Aus- 
tralia with the main land. These islands, the 
largest and the most luxuriant in the world, con- 
stitute the Malay Archipelago. Rich in produc- 
tions which commerce values, rich also in pe- 
culiar life which science investigates with avid- 


the salient features of the people and their life, 
and to describe, with a few brief touches, what 
any one else might have seen as well in his place; 
nor yet to paint with gorgeous imaginative color- 
ing the resplendent vegetation and teeming life 
of these islands of the tropics, whose shores are 


ity, these islands have, nevertheless, constituted | washed by a tepid sea, and whose hill-sides are 
until very recently almost a terra incognita. | bathed with the warmth and radiance of an equa- 

In 1854 Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace left En-) torial sun. He isascientist. Scientific explora- 
gland to explore this region. Eight years he | tion is with him an enthusiasm. A new zoolog- 
spent among these islands, observing the man- | ical specimen is his great delight. He has gone 
ners and customs of their inhabitants, and the | to these islands as a student. Camping among 
physical formation and characteristics of the | the woods; pushing his canoe through its lazy 
land, but chiefly in studying their zoology and | and overgrown bayous; wading in the water 
in collecting specimens. In pursuit of his fa-| nearly to his arm-pits to get a shot at a monk- 
vorite science he traveled in the Archipelago, in | ey; skinning it on the top of a stump because his 
sixty or seventy separate journeys, some 14,000 | Malay companions refuse to take it into the boat; 
miles. He returned home with over 125,000| accompanied for the most part only by Malay 
specimens of natural history. He has since spent | and Papuan guides; a lad sixteen years of age 
six years in arranging them and digesting his | his only English companion at any time; pene- 
notes of observation taken at the time. The | trating often into wilds where probably no Anglo- 


fruit of this labor is given to the American pub- 


lic through Messrs. Harper and Brothers in a | 


volume* of over six hundred pages, profusely 
illustrated with more than fifty engravings, in- 


cluding photographic likenesses of some of the | 
most remarkable specimens of birds and insects | 


from his cabinet. Ten maps accompany and 
enrich the book. It is rarely in these days of 
professional book-making that a man can be 


found who has the leisure, the means, and the | 
patience for fourteen years of continuous, per- | 
It is rarely, | 


mans ands on the easterly and westerly sides of this 
* The Malay Archipelago: the Land of the Orang- | a > 

* Utan, and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Trav- | 
with Studies of Man and Nature. By Atrrep Rvs- | § tae . : 
|ica. This line passes at one point between isl- 


sistent, and concentrated study. 





el, 
8EL Wattace, New York: Harper and Brothers. 


Saxon explorer had been before him—he has 
achieved his successes only by persistent pains- 
taking and self-denying labors. The number of 
specimens he has gathered tells at once the story 
of his research and its results. 

In the outset he discloses to us the fact that 
these seemingly contiguous islands are, if judged 
by zoological standards, farther apart than Africa 
and South America. Let the reader draw a line 
through the Archipelago, leaving Borneo and 
Java on the west, Celebes and New Guinea on 
the east. The difference in life between the isl- 


line are far greater than those between Europe 
and Asia, or than those between Asia and Amer- 








ee meats 
ands only fifteen miles asunder. In the channel 
are intermediate islets; yet zoologically they 
are in opposite hemispheres. The western or 
Asiatic group of islands possess the animals which 
are found upon the main land. The eastern or 
Australian group possess none of them. In the 
one ‘‘the forests abound in monkeys of many 
kinds, wild-cats, deer, civets, and otters ; and nu- 
merous varieties of squirrels are constantly met 
with. 
prehensile-tailed euscus is almost the only ter- 
restrial mammal seen, except wild pigs, which 
are found in all the islands, and deer. 
which are most abundant in the western islands 
are woodpeckers, barbets, trogons, fruit-thrush- 


es, and leaf-thrushes: they are seen daily, and | 


form the great ornithological features of the coun- 
try. In the eastern islands these are absolutely 
unknown—honey-suckers and small lories being 
the most common birds; so that the naturalist 
feels himself in a new world, and can hardly re- 
alize that he has passed from the one region to 
the other in a few days without ever being out 
of sight of land.” 

On these facts the author propounds the hy- 
pothesis which further geological investigation 
may confirm, modify, or overthrow. This is, 
that Australia is the remnant of a continent 
which existed in past ages in the Pacific Ocean ; 


that volcanic action has thrown up islands reach- | 
ing westward from Australia, and eastward from | 


India, until at last these two lands have met, as 
it were, in mid-ocean; and that the children of 
each continent possess still the peculiar life which 
characterizes the father-land. The division of 
races certainly lends confirmation to this theory. 
On the one group are the Papuans—dark-skinned, 
curly-haired, with the virtues and the vices of a 
certain rude and untamable energy of character. 


On the other the Malays—olive-colored, straight- | 


haired, smooth-faced, with the virtues and the 
vices which belong to indolence and impassive- 
ness, 


Mr. Wallace very wisely follows a geographical | 


rather than a chronological order in his book, 
which is less a volume of travels than a valuable 
contribution to science. He divides the Archi- 
pelago into five distinct groups vf islands, and 
treats of them in five separate sections. In each 
section he gives first an account of his personal 
experiences, adventures, and observations in the 
group of which he is treating, and closes with a 
chapter devoted to a discussion of its natural 
history. His book is thus not wanting in that 
interest which belongs to romantic adventure in 
a comparatively unknown country. At the same 
time it possesses in addition peculiar interest to 
those who have felt the fascination which be- 
longs to zoological investigations, since it treats 
of a land many of whose animals are to be found 
nowhere else. The Orang-Utan is never seen, 
as a native, off the islands of Sumatra aid Bor- 
neo; nor the Bird of Paradise except in New 
Guinea and its contiguous isles; while of birds, 
butterflies, moths, and beetles, the pictures in 
this volume give us a tantalizing hint, which 
makes us anxious to see for ourselves the collec- 
tion made at such pains and expense from which 
they are taken. 


his advantages without practicing his self-denial. 
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In the latter none of these occur ; but the | 


The birds | 


We almost envy Mr. Wallace 
his eight years’ wandering. We thank him cord- | 
ially for his endeavor to enable others to enjoy 
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And we congratulate him heartily on his suc- 
cess. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY in this country and in Lon- 
don is published Bayard Taylor's eleventh and 
last volume of travels.* ‘To the many readers 
of his previous works the most interesting portion 
of the book will be the bit of autobiography which 
introduces it. It is interesting, too, as a curious 
illustration of the fact that men rarely mould 
themselves or choose their paths in life. .To the 
public Bayard Taylor is a traveler who possesses 
the rare faculty of seeing what things are worthy 
of being seen, and the still rarer faculty of closing 
his mind, if not his eye, to things indifferent. 
His pen is not an eloquent one. He rarely at- 
tempts a lofty flight; when he does, you are 
rather painfully impressed that his wings are 
clipped. But he possesses what is worth more 
to one who travels for others’ sake—the power 
of describing in common language the common 
scenes of strange lands so that his readers see 
them. His reputation is as a traveler. Ever 
since his boyhood he has been, we were going to 
say on the wing; we should rather say on the 
feet. The few years he spent at home he was 
}almost unknown except as a lecturer, and his 
| lectures, like his books, were simple accounts of 
what he had seen. The novels which he wrote 
formed neither a permanent nor a valuable addi- 
tion to literature, and we are not aware that he 
has contributed any thing else, except now as 
the correspondent, now as the assistant editor of 
the Tribune, and occasional articles for the mag- 
azines, There is no place where a man is so 
| keenly scanned and his capabilities so severely 
| tested as in the editorial rooms of the New York 
press; and the New York Tribune, overriding 
his wishes, sent him forth as a foreign corre- 
spondent, first in California, afterward in China 
and Japan. But Mr. Taylor, who is known 
chiefly and properly as a ‘‘ great American tray- 
eler,” declares of himself that this title ‘‘has al- 
ways touched me with a sense of humiliation.” 
| He tells us «hat he has never loved travel for its 
| own sake, but that it has always been subordinate 
|in his own mind to mental culture. His ambi- 

tion, he intimates, is literature. He hints at a 
| book on man and nature—‘“‘a human cosmos 
| which should represent the race in its grand di- 

visions, its relation to soil and climate, its vari- 
eties of mental and moral development, and its 
| social, political, and spiritual phenomena, with 
| the complex causes from whence they spring.” 
This is all very well. Buta public man must be 
| judged by his works, not his aspirations. And 
| Mr. Taylor must be content to wear the mantle 
| of a traveler until he has woven for himself some 
| other garment. 

| It is hardly necessary for us to add that he 

wears that mantle gracefully. Asa tourist, with- 
| out claim to scientific research, with no theories 
to maintain or to explode, but with the simple 
| story of his travels to be told, we know no one 
|in American literature at all his equal. He 
| gathers facts. It probably will remain for other 
| men to throw into the furnace the material which 
| he and men like him have mined, and smelting 
| it recast it in scientific forms. The By -Ways 





* By-Ways of Europe. By Bayanp TarLor. New 
| York: G. P. Putnam and Son. 
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of Europe comprises a series of articles, most 
of which, we believe, have been published before, 
upon places out of the common route of common 
tourists. It has been composed at different times ; 
it follows no chronological order. It consists of 
a series of separate and independent papers, which 
are, however, none the less interesting because 
they are not continuous. It is a refreshing relief 
to the books of European travel penned by men 
who have walked only in paths beaten into fine 
dust by Americans; stopped at hotels thronged 
wholly by Americans ; seen in Europe only what 
every American tourist sees, but who have finally 
yielded to the solicitation of urgent and over-in- 
dulgent friends, and who have therefore palmed 
off upon an unsuspecting public a volume made 
up of their journal, their correspondence, and 
their guide-books, and which contains nothing 
which has not appeared in almost the same forms 
a hundred times before. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Fevrx Menvecssoun-BarTHOLDY* was more 
than a great musician; he was a great man. 
There are sufficient indicxtions in his life and 
character to justify the assertion that he proba- 
bly might have excelled in literature or painting 
almost as mucl: as he did in his chosen profes- 
sion. His moral qualities balanced the intel- 
lectual and wxsthetic. He was good as well as 
great. His life was stained by none ot those 
vices which seem to belong to the migratory life 
he led. Full of the buoyancy of animal spirits 
he was never accused of being a trifler or an 
idle spendthrift of time. The most serious fault 
critics ever found with him was an occasional 
manifestation of impatience; but that a good 
musician should submit with patience to bad mu- 
sic would be an anomaly indeed. His domestic 
relations were tender and pure. 
for his friends was earnest and enduring. His 
religious sentiments were throughout his life his 
master. The finest music he ever wrote was at 
their dictation. Indeed, all his music was the 
utterance of feelings which could express them- 
selves in no other way so well. There is a beau- 
tiful picture in Elise Polko’s Reminiscences of 
Mendelssohn’s describing the romantic legend of 
Fingal’s Cave on the piano to the loved ones at 
home. ‘They asked for the story. ‘‘ The legend 
can not be described,” he replied, ‘‘ by common- 
place words, and you know that I am no poet ; 
so I will play it over to you, and then you can 
tell me afterward whether you saw vot under- 
stood it all thoroughly.” 
and played to enchanted auditors that wondrous 
legend since known as the ‘‘ Overture to the 
Hebrides.” He possessed that peculiar attract- 
iveness which in men of genius sways all who 
come into their presence. The better he was 
known the more he was beloved, and his kindly 
reassuring words have really made more than one 
singer whose future was dependent on his judg- 
ment. It was this peculiar magnetic power 
which made him the most powerful and the 
most successful orchestral leader of Europe, and 
enabled him, while yet young and unknown, to 
take in hand old and experienced orchestras, 





* Reminiscences of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy ; 
A Social and Artistic Biography. By Exisz Porxo. 
Translated from the German by Lady Wallace. New 
York: Leypoldt and Holt. 


His affection | 


Therewith he sat down | 


| skeptical of their youthful leader, and, in a gin. 
| gle evening, assert a mastery which thereafter 
none ever ventured to dispute. Though never 
a public speaker he had all the elements of a sye- 
cessful orator. ‘The short and simple speeches 
| which were occasionally called from him in his 
| professional career always captivated his audj- 
ences. It is a curious fact that his first speech 
was on the occasion of a musical testimonial to 
| Jenny Lind, in Leipzig. Her star was just then 
rising. At the toreh-light serenade which was 
offered to her, the spacious court-yard of the 
|mansion where she was a temporary guest was 
| entirely filled. Perplexed by the homage paid to 
| her, which seems to have been a perpetually re- 
curring surprise to the sweet singer throughout 
her career, Jenny Lind yielded to Mendelssohn's 
advice to go down and express her thanks to 
them. ‘‘I will go to them, but you must ac- 
| company me and speak for me,” said she. No- 
| thing certainly could be better than his speech 
on this occasion. ‘*Gentlemen! you must not 
think I am Mendelssohn, for at this moment | 
am Jenny Lind, and as such I thank you from 
| my heart for your delightful surprise. Having 
now, however, fulfilled my honorable commis- 
sion, I am again transformed into the Leipzig 
| Music Director, and in that capacity I say, Long 
live Jenny Lind! !” 
A genius Mendelssohn certainly was, yet his 
| life exemplifies the assertion that genius is only 
patient industry. He was the most assiduous of 
students. Whatever he entered upon he did with 
his whole heart. He pursued painting for a time 
with the same fiery zeal with which he pursued 
music. ‘Though he would sit down sometimes 
and dash off apparently extempore what have 
since become some of his most celebrated sona- 
tas, yet both his ‘*St. Paul” and his ‘* Elijah” were 
| the product of several months of study; and be- 
| tween the ‘‘ Overture to the Midsummer Night's 
| Dream,” which was written when he was yet a 
boy, and the completion of the music of that in- 
comparable piece several years of maturing study 
intervened. His memory was almost fabulous. 
On more than one occasion he directed the re- 
hearsals of the orchestra without the score. In 
one exigency, where several sheets were missing 
from the manuscripts, he supplied them by his 
own pen for the various instruments while pre- 
vious parts of the performance were going on, 
{and gave them out to copyists to transcribe, so 
| that the piece was played from the manuscript, 
the ink of which was not yet dried. At still an- 
other time he extemporized, at the King of Sax- 
| ony’s request, on Gluck’s ‘‘ Iphigenie,” not omit- 
ting one of the most importanié airs in the opera, 
although he had not heard it in seven years. 
Elise Polko was one of Mendelssohn's pupils 
|and protégés. She sang frequently at his con- 
certs. She shared the popular enthusiasm which 
every where was felt for him. She knew him 
personally, intimately, and in his family rela- 
tions. Her book is rightly designated Remi- 
niscences of Mendelssohn. It is net artistic 
enough to beabiography. It does not state the 
day of his birth, nor the age at which he died. 
In a series of pleasant sketches it carries the 
| reader along with Mendelssohn and his musical 
|companions. It makes him dearer to us than a 
| better biography might do, written by one who 
| knew Mendelssohn less intimately, but the facts 


| 
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of his life more thoroughly. The style is simple ; | necessarily severe, is a great improvement on the 
the translation appears to be good; and in ex- fulsome panegyrics which ordinarily serve the 
ternal dress the book is worthy of the house which | purpose of obituary notices, and which render 
| them fictions not even ‘‘ founded on fact.” 
| 

Ir is now nearly half a century since the young POETRY. 
Miss Harriet Martineau was thrown upon her| THE Blameless Prince* is the third volume of 
own resources by an unexpected change in her | poetry published by Mr. Stedman, ‘‘ who,” says a 
father’s circumstances. Deafness drove her from literary journal, with great naiveté, ‘* may there- 
the profession of a music teacher, which she at | fore be considered fairly to have won a place 
first chose, into the yet more precarious paths of | among American poets.” Mr. Stedman, we 
literature. Since that time she has been an act- | fancy, would not admire this test of his claims, 
ive, laborious, and constant writer. ‘The feeble-| and certainly there are other reasons for accord- 
ness of her health has certainly not affected the | ing him the place than the simple fact that he 
power of her pen. She has published between has published three volumes of rhymes. We do 
35 and 40 volumes, mostly on political subjects, | not care to recapitulate the story he has told in 
besides innumerable contributions to the current | such charming verse. It is one of illicit love so 
magazines and journals. Her literary labors | successfully concealed that he who was guilty of 
have done much to change English policy from | indulgingin it was accounted the Blameless Prince 
that of protection to that of free trade. She has by all but his own conscience. Such a story, 
attested her sense of the value of independence | where passion and conscience contend for the 
by twice refusing a pension which Government | mastery, requires a dramatist to tell it. Its pow- 
has offered to her. Since 1852 she has written | er lies in its disclosure of secret conflicts, pent up 
for the London Daily News a considerable por- | fires, that burn and burn and make the strong 
tion of its obituary notices. Her life has brought | man reel like mountains that carry volcanoes in 
her into personal association with most of those | their bosoms, but that never find an outlet in fire 
whose characters she describes. The value of and smoke and final ruin. Mr. Stedman is a 
these notices has rescued them from the oblivion poet of genuine sentiment. Where his theme 
in which otherwise they would have been buried, | demands an andante movement he furnishes it 
and their publication in this country in a book | with great skill. The rhythm of his numbers is 
form, by Leypoldt and Holt,* is accompanied by | peculiarly musical, But he does not impress us 
the announcement that the original English edi-| as a man of strong passions himself, nor as one 
tion is already nearly out of print, and that a/| able to comprehend or depict strong passions in 
second edition is in course of preparation. The others. His poetry is that of a dream, rather 
forty-four biographies which comprise the volume | than that of the battle; of sentiment rather than 
include a large proportion of the leading men of | of passion; of nature in repose rather than of 
England during the last half century, besides | nature in its fierce commotion. His picture, for 
some of foreign nations. The list is classified as | example, of the scene when the Blameless Prince 
follows: literary, 14 ; scientific, 2; professional, | first met the woman whose beauty won his heart 
10; social, 4; politicians, 11; royal, 5. | and later turned him traitor to himself is exqui- 

Of course among these names are some un- | site; but that of the ride through the woods when, 
known this side of the Atlantic. But for the | stung by his sense of secret shame, he had bid- 
most part the book will be even more valuable | den her good-by forever, while the darkening 
to the American than to the English reader. | clouds obscure the evening sun, and the hurtling 
We confess that we think Miss Martineau’s mind | storm comes rushing on to avenge the wrongs 
rather more keen than discriminating. She pos- | of the injured Queen, beating him from his horse 
sesses a peculiarly unwomanly intellect. She is | by an oak uptwisted and uplifted, as a giant might 
restrained by no reverence, we might almost say | beat him with his mace, falls far short of the scene 
by no regard for the past. In all her opinions | the hour demands. It is a mild and pleasant 
she is a pronounced and active radical, both in | storm that comes and goes in a verse or two, and 
religion and in politics, and these opinions affect | is as inadequate to produce the effects it causes as 
her judgments of the personages who have taken | it is to inspire those sentiments of horror and 
an active and often a hostile part in the battles | awe which the poet probably had not experienced 
in which she has always been a participant, never | himself, and therefore could not awaken in oth- 
a mere spectator. She is certainly not always | ers. In a word, Mr. Stedman is a thoroughly 
generous; we do not think she is always just. | genial poet, who has chosen a theme which re- 
Certain types of character she overrates. In! quired a powerful one. Of the smaller poems 
some others she attempts, though certainly in | which constitute more than half of the book none 
vain, to reverse the popular verdict. | are poor, and some are exquisitely charming. 

But her portraits are all clear, distinct, and ’ 4 
positive. Her keenly critical judgment is never | MISCELLANEOUS. 
deceived by the delusive glare of a transient pop-| My Ten-Rod Farm; or, How I Became a Flor- 
ularity. She even takes, we fancy, a feminine | ist,t came into our hands at an auspicious mo- 
pleasure in dissecting characters which have ment. We had just become the temporary propri- 
passed for great. The intelligent reader will | etor ofa ten-acre farm on the banks of the Hudson. 
make allowance for those views which pervade We were ensconced one beautiful sunny afternoon 
all that Miss Martineau pens, And an honest | in April on the deck of a Hudson River steam- 
and dispassionate analysis of character, even if |-——— EE ORGEN AEN 


it is written in a spirit of criticism sometimes un-| * The Blameless Prince, and other Poems. By En- 
ie: prt 3 Ciarence Srepman. Boston: Fields, Osgood, 
Lt en and Co. 
* Biographical Sketches. By Hazrrer Marrineac. + My Ten-Rod Farm; or, How I Became a Florist. 
New York: Leypoldt and Holt. By Mrs. Marta Gitmay. Boston: Loring. 


issues it. 
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boat on our way to take possession. We opened 
our traveling-bag to look at the books which we 


had hurriedly cast into it at the office, and our | 


eye lighted upon this title-page with peculiar 
pleasure. The book is not a pretentious one. 
It is a little pamphlet of 119 pages. Had we 
first examined it amidst the smoke and din of 
the city we should probably have found little in 
it interesting or attractive. But we had a farm. 
We were going to become a farmer. We have 
a special passion for flowers. We have a very 
modest opinion of our ability to cultivate any 
thing but weeds. We, therefore, opened the 
book with great eagerness and read it with 
great appetite. We found it to be the story 
of a widow, whose husband had left her with 
two children to support, and with a ten-rod farm 
and $2000 life insurance to do it with. She 
tried sewing; one day of that was sufficient. 
In the midst of her despair a wealthy neighbor 
called and asked the privilege of purchasing some 
flowers for a dinner-party. This hint gave her 
aclew. She resolved to become a florist. She 
did. A few books in her husband’s library and 


some back numbers of the Agriculturist afforded | 


her some needed information. In unexpected 
difficulties unexpected friends suddenly started 
up to counsel her. Mr. M‘Ternan and Mr. Felix 
gave her just the right advice at just the right 
time. As her plan grew in importance she found 
it necessary to have a hot-house; found just the 
model she needed within a comparatively few 
miles, and built and stocked one for less than 
$1750. Her boy was careless and her plants 
froze. But in the morning, just as she had 


discovered it, Providence sent Mr. Felix to the 


door with instructions how to recover them. The 
finale of the story is this, that the widow who be- 
came a florist is now free from debt, and in re- 
ceipt of an income of $2000 a year. 

« The book filled us with enthusiasm. We had 
before entertained suspicions that gardening was 
a science, and required some knowledge if not 
experience. But here was a woman, confessed- 
ly without either, who had achieved success with 
less difficulties and less failures than not unfre- 
quently attends men whose lives have been de- 
voted to the art. We shut up the book inspired 
with hope, and determined to go and do likewise. 
Shall we confess it? A few weeks of actual ex- 
periment has somewhat dampened our ardor. 
All sorts of unforeseen and unexpected difficul- 
ties thwart us. Our books never contain the in- 
formation we want, or if they do we never can 
find it. We hire a boy to help us. Te inward- 
ly chuckles at the ignorance of which we are so 
painfully conscious, yet does not know so much 
himself. He gets tired of the job when it is half 
done, and pleads home duties as an excuse to go 
off to his sports. We try to hire a man, but all 
about us are men as helpless as ourselves, and 
our gardener can never come to us when he is 
wanted. We have to wait till every body else is 
through plowing before we can hire the plow 
for our own ground. When at last our seed is 
in the ground we discover a flock of hens from 
our neighbor's yard industriously picking it out 
again. No Mr. M‘Ternan nor Mr. Felix drops 
in on us at opportune times to counsel us. And 
we are gradually coming to the conclusion that 
the one condition necessary in order to become 
a florist without knowledge or experience is, that 


| one must be a charming young widow with a re- 
spectable estate. 
Mrs. Gilman’s slur upon the ministry, pages 
73 to 77, is as unjust as it is unnatural. If she 
| is what she pretends to be—a New England wo- 
man—she knows very well, or ought to know, 
| that a large proportion of New England clergy- 
men are practical farmers; that except the few 
| who are ‘‘cribbed, cabined, and confined” jy 
| smoky cities, nearly all raise with their own hands 
| the vegetables for their own table, while the par- 
| sonage is of all houses in the village most apt 
| to nestle among flowers which the parson’s wife 
and daughter have reared with their own hands, 
| ‘There is no one in all the community from whom 
the fictitious widow of ‘‘My Ten-Rod Farm” 
| would have been more sure to find cordial sym- 
| pathy and cordial co-operation in her floral plans 
than from the minister. 


Rey. W. H. H. Murray, the popular but ee- 
centric pastor of the Park Street Charch in Bos- 
ton, has been accustomed to spend his summers 
in the Adirondacks. He is evidently fond of 
fishing and adventure, and still more fond of 
telling marvelous stories, which make his audi- 
tors’ eyes open with wonder and with admiration 
of the narrator, who is always the central hero 
of them. He wrote some account of things that 
he saw, did, and imagined, in his fisherman’s ex- 
perience, for the pages of the Meriden Literary 
Recorder, His transference to a wider field of 
labor in Boston opened the way for their publi- 
cation to a wider circle, in a book form.* ‘They 
possess the merit of a certain sparkle and vivac- 
ity such as often belongs to the stories of sports- 
men and tourists of the Baron Munchausen order. 
We are sorry to «ay they possess little other. 
One expects when a Christian minister takes up 
his pen that something of his Christian profes- 
sion will be apparent in what he produces. If 
he writes of fishing—and it is a good theme— 
he will at least i: bue his pages with something 
of those mora] sentiments which render Ike Wal- 
ton’s pen so genial a one, if there is not also evi- 
dent that high appreciation of God in nature 
which makes most that Mr. Beecher writes on 
the same subject more than a poem. These 
characteristics are almost wholly wanting in Mr. 
Murray’s book. ‘The only approach to either is 
a rather commonplace and conventional chapter 
on ‘*A Sabbath in the Woods.” For the rest 
the book, besides an introductory chapter which 
contains some useful information to fishermen 
and tourists, is made up of narrations so incred- 
ible that we are obliged to accept the advice of 
the author ‘‘ to believe no more of it than you 
see fit,” which is not a great deal. In fly-fishing 
he strikes three trout at once and brings them 
all to shore, losing but one in the landing. He 
catches a deer by the hind leg, is kicked off after 
a protracted conflict, and the guide comes to his 
aid just in time to catch and capture the unfor- 
tunate animal by the tail. He sees the ghost of 
an Indian girl, follows it, by night of course, in 
his canoe, is whirled over a perpendicular fall 
twenty-five feet high, and comes up safe, neither 
boat nor huntsman injured. On the whole we 








* Adventures in the Wilderness; or, Camp Life in 
the Adirondacks. By Win.u1am H. H. Murray. Bos- 
ton: Fields, Osgood, and Co. 
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think the book will widen the circle of Mr. Mur- | 
ray’s reputation more than it will enhance it. 
We can only express the hope that he is as vig- | 
orous, as enthusiastic, and as courageous in fish- | 
ing for men as he represents himself to be in 
fishing for trout. 


Amone other volumes of lesser note which we 
have received during the past month we group a | 
few together here in a single paragraph. Pro- 
fessor Theodore 8S. Bell, of Louisville, Kentucky, 
sends us an interesting and instructive pamphlet 
on the Pre-historic Ages of Scandinavia and the | 
Lacustrine Dwellers of Switzerland. From the | 
implements found in ihe peat-bogs of Denmark, 
and from the remains of ancient villages found 
beneath the waters of lake Zurich, as well as 
from a brief consideration of some monumental 
evidences of ancient Pheenician life, he sketches 
yery briefly these civilizations of antiquity for the 
purpose of pointing out the moral unity, and 
tracing the progress of mankind. His limits 
are such as necessarily render the discussion but 
a sketch. We miss, too, the diayrams and il- 
lustrations with which the original lecture was 
accompanied, But the outline he affords is suf- 
ficient to show his familiarity with the subject ; 
and he combines a spirit of reverence for relig- 
ious truth with that fearlessness of investigation 
which is the first condition of true science. —Felt 
and Dillingham send us two volumes of Cassell’s 
Representative Biographies, Disraeli and Queen 
Victoria. They are cheap, convenient in form, 








readable, and serve a very useful purpose in giv- 
ing in an hour’s perusal useful information con- 
cerning the subjects of the memoirs.— Leander ; 
or the Secrets of the Priesthood, by Ernest 
Freeman, purports to be a true tale of a young 


| American's experience among the Jesuits. In 
his preface he denies that it is a novel. 


If it is, 
it is rather a tame one. If it is a true experi- 
ence there is nothing so remarkable in it as to 
justify its publication.— The Brawnville Papers, 


| by Professor Moses Coit Tyler, is a rather spicy 


but not otherwise remarkable plea for ** muscular 
Christianity,”’ under guise of records of an ath- 
letic club.—Evening by Evening, a companion 
volume to “‘ Morning by Morning,” 1s a series of 
devotional readings for every day in the year, by 
Rey. C. H. Spurgeon, characterized by the plain- 
ness, simplicity, pointedness, and barrenness of 
ornament which belongs to all he writes or 
says.—The readers of Harper's Magazine, who 
have already laughed over the experiences of the 
Senator and his companions, as narrated in the 
veracious and authentic records of the Dodge 
Club, do not need to be reminded how spicy and 
readable those records are. They are now pub- 
lished by Harpers in book form, and are just the 
volume for the cars, the steamboat, and the hotel, 
in summer travel, when one wearies of a long 
continuous novel, and flees the presence of more 
solid and instructive literature, but demands 
something which he can take up and lay down 
at pleasure—always sure of broad and genial 
humor, open where he will. 
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UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the 29th of April. Con- 
gress adjourned on the 10th of April, bat 
the Senate was, by order of the President, con- 


vened for executive business. ‘This session of 
the Senate was closed on the 22d. We present 
a resumé of the principal doings of the different 
departments of Government during this month : 

On the 7th of April the President sent to the 
Senate a message stating that it was ‘‘ desirable 
to restore the States which were engaged in the 
rebellion to their proper relations to the Govern- 
ment and the country at as early a period as the 
people of those States shall be found willing to 
become peaceful and orderly communities, and 
to adopt and maintain such constitutions and 
laws as will effectually secure the civil and po- 
litical rights of all persons within their borders.” 
The President suggested that, in regard to Vir- 
ginia, a law should be enacted authorizing an 
election to decide upon the acceptance of the 
Constitution adopted by a Convention on the 
17th of April, 1868. He also suggested whether 
the Constitution framed in Mississippi, and re- 
jected, might not be ‘‘again submitted to the 
people of that State in like manner, and with 
the probability of the same result.” t 

A bill was framed, passed both Houses by large 
majorities, and was approved by the President 
on the 10th. Its provisions are in substance: 

$1. The President may submit the Constitution 





framed in Virginia to a vote of the registered elect- 


ors; and may also at his discretion submit separately 
any provision or provisions thereof. 

§ 2, At this election, in Virginia, State officers and 
members of Congress may be voted for. Provision is 
also made for the registration of voters, and the man- 
ner of holding the election. 

§ 3 contains essentially the same provisions for Tex- 
as; but with the additional proviso that “no election 
shall be held in that State, for any purpose, until the 
President so direct.” 

§ 4 makes for Mississippi the same rules as those for 
Virginia. 

§ 5 provides that if in either of the above States the 
Constitutions be ratified, “the Legislatures shall as- 
semble on the fourth Tuesday after the official pro- 
mulgation of such ratification by the military officer 
commanding in said State.” 

§ 6. ‘“‘ Before the States of Virginia, Mississippi, and 
Texas shall be admitted to a representation in Con- 
gress, their several Legislatures which may be here- 
after lawfully organized shall ratify the fifteenth arti- 
cle which has been pro d by Congress to the sev- 
eral States as an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States.” 

§ 7. “The proceedings in any of the said States shal! 
not be deemed final, or operate as a complete restora- 
tion thereof, until their action respectively shall be 
approved by Congress.” 

A bill to amend the Judicial System of the 
United States was passed, and approved by the 
President. It provides in substance that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States shall consist 
of the Chief Justice and eight Associate Justices, 
of whom six shall constitute a quorum ; for each 
of the nine existing Judicial Circuits there shall 
be appointed a Circuit Judge, who shall reside 
in his Cireuit, and have the same powers as the 
Justice named for that Circuit; these Circuit 


shea ad hah 


Oe en 
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Judges to receive a salary of $5000. The Jus- | her” from going to sea; that of Lord Brougham, 
tices must each attend at least one term in his | that suffering her to go to sea was an instance of 
district during every period of two years. Any | ‘‘crass negligence ;” and that of Lord Russell, 
Judge of any Court of the United States, who | that it was ‘‘a scandal and a reproach.” He 
has held his commission for ten years and has | then showed that from first to last the Alabama 
attained the age of seventy years, may resign, | was a British vessel, built in British waters, 
and shall receive during his life the same salary | armed and supplied from British ports, ani 
as was payable to him at the time of his resigna- | manned almost wholly by British subjects, and 
tion. |every where protected in British harbors. He 
The Public Credit Bill, the Currency Bill, and | might have added, that she sailed usually under 
the Tenure-of-Office Bill, as noted in our last | the British flag. The conclusion of all is, that 
Record, were approved by the President. | ‘*no British cruiser could allow her to proceed, 
Among the most notable measures which came | no British port could give her shelter without 
before the Senate in executive session was the renewing the complicity of England.” 
treaty with Great Britain. ‘The treaty relates| Having thus shown that Great Britain is justly 
essentially to the Adabama claims, negotiated by | liable for all injury inflicted upon us by the Ali- 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson with the British Govern- | bama and other such-like vessels, Mr. Sumner pro- 
ment. On the 14th of April Mr. Sumner, from | ceeds to hint at rather than put down the amount 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, presented | of these damages; the result being that ‘‘ Every 
a report against its confirmation. Mr, Sumner | British pirate was a public nuisance, involving 
accompanied the report with an elaborate speech | the British Government, which must respond in 
reviewing the whole question in controversy. | damages, not only to the individuals who have 
The proposed treaty, he said, was ‘‘ nothing but | suffered, but also the National Government, act- 
a snare ;” it left ‘‘ untouched the massive griev- | ing for the common good of all the people ;” that 
ance under which our country has labored for the ‘‘ measure of damages is, by the laws of na- 
years ;” for these there was not in the treaty | tions, whatever may have been lost or might 
** one word of regret or even of recognition, nor | have been gained,” and that ‘‘the colossal sum 
any semblance of compensation.” It could not | total may be seen not only in the losses of in- 
be for the interest of either party that such a | dividuals, but in the destruction of our commerce 
treaty should be ratified. The negotiation of the | and the prolongation of the war—all of which 
treaty was unduly hasty; it seemed as though | may be traced directly to England.” Mr. Sum- 
the ‘‘ negotiators were engaged in huddling some- | ner says : 
thing out of sight,” “the national cause was| ‘Three times is this liability fixed: First, by the con- 
handled as though it were a bundle of individual | cession of ocean belligerency, opening to the rebels 
claims ;” there was no ‘‘recognition of the rule ship-yards, foundries, and manufactories, and giving 
of international duty applicable in such cases ;” | em a flag on the ocean; Secondly, by the organiza- 


rs ; age .? | tion of hostile expeditions, which, by admissions in 
and it seemed to provide that this vital question | Parliament, were nothing less than piratical war on 


should never hereafter be presented. the United States; Thirdly, by welcome, hospitality, 


. : and supplies extended to those pirate ships in ports 
a Mr. Sumner then proceeded to set forth our | of the Britich Empire. Show either of these, and the 
true ground of complaint” against Great Brit- | liability of England is complete. Show the three, and 


ain. The vital point as stated by him is that, | this power is bound by a triple cord. 

setting aside the question of the recognition of | My. Sumner then gave a brief resumé of pre- 
the belligerent rights of the so-called Confederate | yious negotiations, noting especially the official 
States upon land, and the wholly unfriendly man- reply of Earl Russell, August 80, 1865 : 

ner toward the United States in which this was 


° ~~ 5 Her Majesty’s Government. must decline either to 
conceded, their recognition as belligerents Upon | make reparation and compensation for the captures 
the ocean was ‘‘ without any of those conditions | made by the Alabama, or to refer the question to any 


which are the essential prerequisites to such a | foreign state. 
concession ;” or, as otherwise phrased, ‘‘ admit- | 
ting that the Confederates were belligerents onl 


“ Had the early overtures of our Government been 
the land, they were never belligerents upon the | promptly accepted, or had there been at any time a 
ocean,” for belligerency is a fact to be shown, | just recognition of the wrong done, I doubt not that 


not a principle to be assumed; and “ whatever | this great question would have been settled; but the 


| rejection of our very moderate propositions, and the 
power the rebels possessed upon the land they | protracted delay, which afforded an opportunit to 
n 


were always without power on the ocean.” This | review the case in its different bearitigs, have awaken- 
recognition of belligerency was the first stage in | ed the praple to the magnitude of the interests in- 


* ° volved. If our demands are larger now than at our 
the depredations upon our commerce ; without | frst call, it is not the only time th history when such 
it, as stated by Lords Brougham and Chelms- | a case has occurred. ...Shall these claims be liquidated 


ford, ‘‘ If any Englishman were to fit out a priva- and qonecied ecomety, - — i — _ 
teer for the purpose of assisting the Southern | Hiwn to this day there has been no acknowledgment 
States aguinst the Northern States, he would be | of this wrong. Such a generous expression would be 
guilty of piracy.” Mr, Sumner then proceeded | the best assurance of that harmony between two great 
to examine how far the use of the word ‘ block- | #84 kindred nations which all desire. 

ade” in the President's proclamation justified the | ‘The treaty was rejected by the Senate, by a 
action of the British Government; and showed | vote of 54 to 1. i 

that no such justification was found in the use| The treaties relating to naturalization were 
of this word instead of the more appropriate | ratified with Great Britain, Belgium, and sev- 
phrase ‘‘closing of the ports.” He then nar-| eral of the minor German states. They are es- 
rated the essential facts in the case of the A/a- | sentially the same as that with the North German 
bama, citing the recorded opinions of Mr. Collier, | Confederation, noted in our Record for April, 
the British Solicitor-General, that it was the | 1868.—A treaty negotiated with the States of 
** plain duty” of the British Government to ‘‘ stop | Colombia, relating mainly to the transit across 


Mr. Sumner said, in conclusion : 
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the Isthmus, was laid over until the next session 
of Congress. ; , : 
Besides these treaties the main business of the 


Executive session of the Senate related to nom- | 
The most important of these 


inations for office. 
were those of Ministers to foreign states. Here 
are many changes. Mr. Dix was recalled from 
France at his own request; Mr. Bancroft re- 
mains at Prussia; Mr. Sanford, now Minister to 
Belgium, was nominated for Spain, and Mr. 
Jones for Belgium; these nominations were not 
acted upon; so that Mr. Hale remains for the 
present at Madrid. At the close of April the 
most important foreign missions are definitely 
filled as follows: 

Great Britain.—J. Lothrop Motley, vice Reverdy 


nson. 
i C. Washburne, vice John A. Dix. 
Austria,—John_ Jay, to fill vacancy caused by the 
resignation of J. L. Motley. 
Prussia. Bancroft. 


Ttaly.—George P, Marsh. 


| ports are every day put forth of successful actions 
| on both sides; but they are wholly unreliable. 
We have also reports of armed expeditions sent 
from the United States in aid of the insurgents ; 
but our naval officers, who hold command in these 
waters, are confident that no formidable force has 
as yet been dispatched, and certainly has not land- 
edin Cuba. All that is now certain is, that the 
island is in a perturbed state; that the question 
of its future will, in a great measure, depend 
upon the turn which affairs take in Spain; and 
that in the mean while every one who can pos- 
sibly get away is departing either for Europe or 
the United States. 


EUROPE. 

The daily telegrams trom Europe may be 
summed up in a few words: The great Conti- 
nental Powers, France and Prussia, rather os- 
tentatiously announce that there is no prospect 
of any war; but both are busily engaged in put- 





Turkey.—Edward Joy Morris. 

China.—William A. Howard, vice J. Ross Browne. 

It is understood that the present occupancy | 
of several important missions, among which are | 
Brazil, Belgium, Spain, and Mexico, is merely | 
temporary. 

Among the nominations made and confirmed 
are those of Mr. Longstreet for Surveyor of New 
Orleans, and Mr, Crowe as Governor of New 
Mexico; both these men had been generals in 


| 


| 


| 


| 


the Confederate service, but since the close of | 
the war they have acted in favor of the Repub- | 
lican party. Mr, Parker, an Indian by birth, | 
who had acted on General Grant's staff, was ap- | 
pointed Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Men 

of color were nominated as envoys to Hayti, | 
Guatemala, and Liberia.—The entire number of 

nominations sent in by the President up to April 
20 was 1080, of whom 438 were Postmasters, | 
236 belonging to the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment, 134 to the Diplomatic service, including 
Ministers and Consuls; the remainder being made 
up of miscellaneous nominations, the majority | 
pertaining to the Revenue Department.—During | 
the closing days of the session many more nom- 

inations were sent in.—A very large majority of 

the nominations made were confirmed. The 

executive session closed on the 22d of April. 


SOUTHERN AMERICA, 


From Mexico we have accounts of revolution- | 


ary movements in various quarters. The only 
really important fact is, that President Juarez has | 
been authorized by Congress to recognize the 
belligerent rights of the insurgents in Cuba. 

The war on the Plata seems now to have ap- 
proached its close. Lopez, the President of 
Paraguay, had been driven from his capital, and 
with only a few thousand men had taken up a 
position in the interior, At our latest dates, 
which come down to the Ist of April, the allied 
forees were making preparations for a final at- 
tack, and expected to advance into the interior 
of Paraguay. 

We have the usual reports of insurrections and 
revolutions in the various South American States. 
The latest relates to Venezuela; but authentic 
details are wanting. 

Of far more importance is the progress of the 
uprising in Cuba. Of this, however, no accounts 


that can be regarded as reliable are received. Re- | 


| ing. 


ting their forces upon the best possible war foot- 
Here and there some slight apparent dim- 
inution is ostentatiously paraded; but the real 
military force is steadily augmented. 

In Great Britain the main subject of interest 
pertains to the Church question in Ireland. This 
has come up in several shapes; but the general 
result is, that the present Government has a clear 
majority of more than 100, out of some 600 votes. 

The affairs of Spain are of the most immediate 
interest ; yet here nothing can be considered fairly 
settled. Even the form of government is unde- 
cided. The draft of a Constitution has been pre- 
sented to the Cortes, by a committee appointed 
for that purpose. We give an abstract of this 
draft, which consists of nine Chapters, subdivided 
into one hundred and twelve Articles : 

Cuarrter I. relates to Spaniards and their Rights,— 
Every person born in the Spanish dominions, children 
of Spanish parents born abroad, and naturalized for- 
eigners, are Spaniards. They possess the ordinary per- 
sonal rights as to person and property recognized in 
the United States and Great Britain. They can, oral- 
ly or in writing, express their opinions; but open-air 
meetings or demonstrations can only be held by day. 
—The Catholic religion is to be maintained by the 
state; but the public and private exercise of other 
forms of worship is permitted with no other restric- 


| tions than the universal rules of religion and morstlity. 


—Any Spaniard can leave the country, with his prop 
erty, subject only to the obligations accrued of mili- 
service and taxes. 


tar: 

Cuarna IL. relates to the Public Powers.—The form 
of government is a monarchy. The Cortes makes the 
laws, the King sanctions and promulgates them; the 
| King exercises his power through his ministers. 
Cuarter III. relates to Legislative Powers.— The 
| Cortes consists of two bodies, the Senate and the 


| Congress; the former to be renewed by fourth parts 


| every three years; the latter wholly renewed every 


three years. The Cortes must meet every year, and 
be in session at least four months. The proceedings 
must be public, except fn certain special cases. The 
Senators are elected by provinces. A Senator must 
be forty years of age, and must have held previously 
certain specified offices, except that in each province 
| the fifty largest tax-payers and the twenty largest 
| contributors to industrial and commercial subsidies 
) are eligible without having gone through the previous 
| offices.—Congress will be composed of one deputy for 

40,000 of population. A member must be a Spaniard 
| in possession of civil rights, and twenty-five years of 
aoe IV. relates to the Executive Power.—The 
| person of the King is inviolable; he nominates and 
Siemiunes his ministers, who are solely responsible for 

all the acts of the King. The powers of the King, ex- 
ercised through the ministry, are essentially the same 
as those possessed by the sovereign of Great Britain. 
The “ dotation” to the crown will be fixed at the com- 
mencement of each reign. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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Cuarter V. relates to the Succession and the Regency. 
—The royal authority is hereditary ; the nearest lines 
in order of primogeniture to be followed ; in each line 


males to be preferred before females ; and in the same | 
The Cortes may ex- | 


sex the older to the younger. 
clude from the succession any one who is incapable 
of governing, or who has done any act to merit the 
loss of his right. Should the dynasty become extinct 
the Cortes will make a new choice; and when there 
is no sovereign, or the existing one is incapable of ex- 
ercising his powers, the Cortes will appoint a Regen- 
cy consisting of several persons. The King becomes 
of age at eighteen; and if the sovereign is a Queen, 
her husband has no part in the government of the 
kingdom. 


Cuarrer VI, relates to the Ministers.—Their func- | 


tions are essentially the same as in the British Gov- 
ernment. No act of the King is valid unless signed 
by the minister to whose department it belongs. In 


case of dereliction of duty the Congress accuses, and | 


the Senate judges upon the accusation. 
Citarrer VIE relates to the Judicial Power.—The 
essential points are that to the tribunals belongs the 
ower to apply the laws in all cases ; and that all po- 
tical and civil offenses are to be tried by jury. 
Cuaprer VIII. relates to Public Forces and Taxes.— 


Government must, near the opening of each session | 


of the Cortes, 
and revenue. 
lated by law. 


resent to it an estimate of expenses 
No payments can be made unless regu- 


The public debt is sacred. The Cortes | 


will every year fix the number of land and sea forces, | 


No permanent armed force can exist unless author- 
ized by special law. si 
Cuaprer IX. extends the provisions of this Consti- 


making changes in the Constitution; and provides 
that any law to be passed for the election of a King 
will be considered a part of the Constitution. 


| the authority of the Mikado established. 


| close. 


| Daimios. 


As far as we can now judge it has been 
a contest between the several great feudal lord; 
known as ‘* Daimios.” The nominal power of 
the empire rests with the “* Mikado,” or titulay 
Emperor ‘‘by divine authority ;” but for some 
generations this has been nominally exercised }y 
a representative, whose title is the ‘‘ Shiogoon,” 
which has usually been written in English as tho 
**Tyeoon.” This functionary was the only one 
with whom foreigners came into relations: and 
it came to be understood that the Tycoon was 
the ‘* temporal Emperor,” while the Mikado was 
the ‘‘ spiritual Emperor,” having only to do with 
religious affairs. In the course of time the Tv- 
coonship became hereditary in one family of the 
At length an effort was made to set 
aside the Tycoon, and to restore the Mikado to 
the actual as well as the nominal rule of the em- 
pire. This purpose became complicated with the 
question as to the opening of Japan to foreign 
intercourse. Each great Daimio for a while act- 
ed almost independently, and a long series of 
hostilities took place. Finally the Tycoon and 
those who sided with him were put down, and 
Still, 


| if we can judge, the real power rests with certain 
tution to the Colonies of Spain; fixes the manner of | 


| 


of the great nobles—the present Mikado, a lad 
of seventeen years old, being little more than a 
lay figure. The most notable thing in the pres- 
ent state of affairs is that representatives of for- 


This proposed Constitution embodies the es- | eign Powers have recently, for the first time in 
sential features of the governments of the United | the history of the nation, been brought into per- 


States and of Great Britain. ‘The Cortes is con- 
stituted like the American Congress. The up- 
per House, instead of being hereditary, as in 
Great Britain, is elective, the members being 


chosen for long terms, and one-third of the mem- 


bers go out every year. The lower House is 
elective, the representation being based wholly 
upon population, instead of the mixed system of 
the British House of Commons. ‘The sovereign, 
as in Great Britain, reigns, but does not rule; is 
personally irresponsible, and exercises his powers 
only through ministers, who are responsible to 
the Cortes. 
Britain, semi-Salique ; that is, females inherit in 


sonal contact with the Mikado. 

A dispatch from Commodore 8. P. Carter, 
dated at Yokohama, January 20, describes this 
interview, which took place on the 5th. The 
persons received were the American, Prussian, 
and British Ministers. All the cross streets lead- 
ing to the castle were barred by ropes stretched 
across, and a large police force was stationed to 
prevent possible disorder. Entering the castle, 
the Ministers were shown into a waiting-room, 


; and were told that the Mikado would soon be 


The law of succession is, as in Great | 


preference to males of a more remote degree of | 


consanguinity, but males in the same degree are 
preferred to females, irrespective of order of 
birth; that is, a son of the sovereign precedes 
all daughters, no matter ef what age. There is 
one special provision which is worthy of note: 
The Cortes may set aside any heir to the crown 
whom it judges unfit to reign.—This proposed 
Constitution is now undergoing debate in the 
Cortes, and will probably be somewhat modified. 
The question of the person to whom the crown 
shall be tendered is wholly undecided. 
informally offered to the ex-King of Portugal, 
who declined absolutely. A proposition to ex- 


clude the Bourbons was voted down; but the 


ex-Queen and her children were excluded. The 
most prominent candidate is the Duke of Mont- 
pensier; yet there are not wanting many close 
observers who think that a Spaniard, probably 
General Prim, will be placed at the head of the 


THE EAST. 
The civil war which has for many months been 


It was | 


‘the King of Prussia, and the Mikado. 


ready to receive them; the court band all the 
while playing a doleful strain, resembling a fu- 
neral dirge or a miserere. 

The Mikado now entered the audience cham- 
ber. The visitors were introduced, bowing once 
at the threshold, again half-way up to the dais 
upon which the Mikado was seated, and again 
upon reaching the dais. The Mikado was seat- 
ed upon a throne like an arm-chair, his guards, 
dressed in black and red, standing around. The 
room was so dark that little could be distinctly 
seen. As far as the strangers could remark the 


| Mikado was a‘lad of seventeen, ‘“‘ dressed in a 


robe of white silk, and petticoat trowsers of crim- 
son, and had on his head a curious head-dress of 
fine wire.” He, however, ‘*bore himself with 
becoming dignity.” 

The formal presentation being over, the Jap- 
anese Minister of Foreign Affairs gave a state 
dinner—or rather two dinners in one, the first 
being in Japanese style, and the second in Eu- 
ropean form. At the latter toasts were proposed 
and healths drank in honor of the President of 
the United States, the Queen of Great Britain, 
Thus 
closed the first official audience which any for- 
eign representative has ever had with the titular 


waged in Japan seems now to have come to a | Emperor of Japan, 





Citar’ s 
UNE! 


«And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 

Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays.” 


Ar the Convention of the Episcopal clergy of 
Pennsylvania, in 1836, for the division of the 
diocese, the Right Reverend Bishop M‘Coskry, 
of Michigan, was present. When the subject 
of aname for the new diocese came up for dis- 
cussion several were proposed—as Western Penn- 
sylvani, Pittsburg, Monongahela, etc. When 
the last name was mentioned the Bishop rose 
with great gravity and seriousness, and remarked 
that he was entirely opposed to the last-mention- 
ed name, Monongahela, and, if seriously urged, 
would enter his solemn protest ; ‘‘ For,” said he, 
“Tam of the opinion that whenever that name 
js spoken it will cause my brethren, as well as 
the laity, to make rye faces.” 

The proposal was immediately withdrawn. 


A GENTLEMAN prominent in the judiciary of 
North Carolina mentions a little statement re- 
cently made in one of the courts of that State 
during the progress of a cause. In his address 
to the jury ex-Governor ——,, who is soinething 
of a wag, stated that the plaintiff was playing at 
a game of ‘‘ bluff,” and that, although he had 
not so much as a ‘‘ pair of deuces” in his hand, 
he bragged as if he had an ‘ Arkansas flush” 
three jacks and a bowie-knife). The counsel 
opposed in replying to this technical allusion, 
said: ** Gentlemen of the jury, it is evident that 
the Arkansas hand is held by the defendant. 
You can see that the witness N is equal to a 
two-edged bowie-knife, and every one knows that 
Governor is equal to more than three knaves !” 


THE same authority says: While writing this 
note an incident has occurred which is a little 
amusing. A man was on trial for stealing a pig. 
The owner testified to finding a similar pig, tak- 


ing it home, and setting it loose in the presence | 
** Well,” 


of the bereaved porcine ancestress. 
said the solicitor (for the State), ‘‘ how did the 
sow receive it ?” 

‘With outstretched arms, Sir!” triumphantly 
replied the witness. 


Tue following, illustrative of the proverbial 
antipathy that exists between the Irish and 
Welsh, comes from a gentleman in a foundry up 
in the Lehigh Valley, where the incident took 
place: A car which had been thrown off the in- 
clined plane contained two Welshmen and an 
Irishman, One of the Welshmen and the Irish- 
man were killed. The funeral sermon of the 
former was preached by a Welsh minister, who 
was not more free than his lay brethren of this 
hatred of Pat. He took for his text the words 
from Matthew, xxiv. 40,41: ‘‘Then shall two 
be in the field; the one shall be taken, and the 
other left. Two women shall be grinding at the 
mill; the one shall be taken, and the other left.” 
And by way of illustration this dispenser of the 


Word said: * My brethren, the case before us is | 


exactly parallel with that of the text—two men, 
one of whom was taken, the other left. Do you 


Drawer, 


say there were here three men, two of whom 
were taken? No, dear brethren, no/—the dead 
Irishman counts for nothing !” 


A Battimore correspondent thinks this ap- 
opriate for the Drawer : 

The recent influx of Cubans to this city, bring- 
ing a metallic currency, gives our shop-keepers 
an opportunity to calculate premiums in making 
change. One of these new-comers stopping at 
the Hotel, ordered a waiter to bring a bet- 
tle of wine and the change, giving him a doub- 
loon. “The waiter, formerly a plantation hand, 
being accustomed to see nicely-engraved heads 
of Mr. Fessenden, or some other official, ten- 
dered for such luxuries, handling the metal sus- 
piciously, said: ‘*'That won’t buy nothin’; you 
can’t play that here—trying to pass your baggage- 
check! 


| Pr 


Aw English friend, familiar with the opera- 
tions of missionary societies, furnishes the fol- 
lowing instance of the probable effects of the hot 
as compared with the frigid style of preaching 
| among the inhabitants of Labrador. It seems 
|that an old missionary, who had been many 
years in that country, was at length compelled 
| to return, his influence all gone and his mission 
entirely fruitless. A young man, who was just 
fledging into the ministerial status, was appoint- 
ed in his place; and before he went to his as- 
signment he thought he would visit his venerable 
predecessor and learn from him the cause of his 
trouble in the land of icebergs. The old man 
received him very cordially. 

‘* My venerable brother,” said the young man, 
**T wish you to tell me the cause of your diffi- 
culty, that I may avert a like failure. Must I 
preach to them a hell that is hot ?” 

‘* No, my young friend,” said the old mission- 
ary, laying his hand on his brother's arm; ‘‘ no, 
that was the rock I split on. I preached it very 
warm to them, and they rather liked the idea of 
going there. I think if you preach them a hell 
fifty degrees colder than Labrador you will drive 
them all to repentance.” 





Goop-Fripay is not a day suggestive of 
mirth, yet it has given birth to one little witti- 
cism that lawyers sometimes refer to facetiously 
| on Holy-Thursday. It was of the Protestant 
| Judge who on the latter day directed the crier, 
|} in the usual way, to ‘‘adjourn court until to- 
| morrow morning.” ‘‘ What!” exclaimed a holy 
| lawyer, ‘‘ adjourn until to-morrow! Why, your 
| Honor, to-morrow will be Good-Friday, and the 
only judge ever known to hold court on that day 
was Pontius Pilate!” Of course a further ad- 
journment was ordered. This anecdote elicited 
the statement from a gentleman of prominence 
on the bench that judicial records furnish no in- 
stance of a criminal having been 2ither sentenced 
or executed on Good-Friday. 





| 


Sreak1nc of Pontius Pilate recalls the expres- 
sion of a gentleman, made a few evenings since, 





in reference to Israelites. After quoting Baron 
Rothschild’s remark that ‘“‘ when a Hebrew be- 
comes opulent people call him an Israelite; if 
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poor, they call hima Jew.” ‘‘ A more courteous 
way to speak of a person of Hebrew extraction,” 
said he, ‘‘ would be simply to describe him as a 
descendant of one of a party of gentlemen who, 
on a certain occasion, crossed the Red Sea at 
dow-water-mark !” 


Few of the great preachers of the country are 
so felicitous in illustrating their subjects with ap- 
propriate anecdotes as the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher. And, like all men of genuine humor, 
he has the knack to say very droll things with 
a face of the most impassive gravity. At the 
National Christian Convention held last year in 
this city he was called upon to address that body 
on ‘* How to Conduct Prayer-Meetings,” &nd for 
an hour held the audience with a mingling of 
fun and pathos and sentiment and wisdom such 
as one but seldom enjoys. After the adjourn- 
ment of the morning session about fifty men— 
mostly young, and identified with the hardest of 
Christian work in the most unpromising fields— 
gathered about him, in order to wrest from him 
some of the secrets of his success. ‘The results 
were too valuable to pass without enduring rec- 
ord. ‘The questioning lasted nearly an hour and 
a half. During that time Mr. Beecher was in 
the centre of a densely packed crowd, and not 
given a moment’s rest. The questions were 
sometimes rambling, but nearly all tended to un- 
cover an inward experience that others besides 
those then present would be glad to see. Omit- 
ting, of course, many things, the questions and 
answers were very nearly as follows : 


** Mr. Beecher, what do you do with bores in | 


your prayer-meeting ?” 

“* Well, I try to be patient with them. Christ, 
when He was on earth, was troubled with bores, 
and I say to myself, Why should I not be? I 
try to educate them, and make something out of 
them. 
come an effective worker if one is only pa- 
tient.” 

‘* Well, but Mr..Beecher”—it was Mr. Moody 
that interrupted, as one might almost know from 
the character of the question—‘‘ there are some 
that are confirmed bores, and if you let them go 
on they will smash a prayer-meeting all to pieces; 
what do you do with them?” 


**T never have and never will allow any one to | 


‘smash’ a prayer-meeting. If I can not bring 
about a reformation by privately talking to him, 
if no other means will answer, I can say to such 
a man, sit down. But then, there are many 
ways to be tried first. If I see that a man is 
apt to talk in set phrase and continually repeat, 
I interrupt him with a question. 


over it, or go around it, or come to a stand-still. 
I ask him about his own experience in relation 
to what he is talking about, and in such a con- 
versation there is no chance to be formal.” 

** Do you make special preparation for a prayer- 
meeting ?” 

“*Yes. That is, I always have a subject in 
my mind that I want to present. Sometimes it 
is adhered to by others, and sometimes it is not. 
When it is not, I never try to bring it back, but 
I try to develop the thought that comes out the 
most prominently. I try to find out as quick as 
possible the leadings of the Holy Spirit, and then 
follow them.” 


The man who is a bore now may be-| 


A question is | 
an obstruction in his track. He will have to get | 


“* Did you ever have to exercise any authority 
in prayer-meetings of the nature you allude, 
to?” 

**T had one man once that used to trouble me 
a great deal. He used”—and here Mr. Beecher 
impersonated him to the life—‘‘he used to drag 
his words in the most tediously slow process that 
youcanimagine. One evening he commenced as 


usual: ‘]—hope—that—my—young—friends— 
will—not—like—me—to—put—off—their con. 
sideration—of the interests of eternity,’ and just 
then I interrupted him by saying, ‘ Mr. —-, jf 
you go on that way much longer, eternity will be 
here and half through before you finish !’” 


Tue Hon. Josiah Adams, now deceased, was 
one of the best-known legal gentlemen of the 
Middlesex (Massachusetts) bar. He was more 
remarkable for wit than for personal beauty, A 
correspondent once remarked to him: ‘ Mr, 
Adams, how are you?—you're looking first. 
rate.” ‘* Yes, yes,” said the old gentleman; 
**just what one of my neighbors said to me a 
short time ago. I met,” continued he, ‘one of 
my neighbors, and he said to me, ‘ How are you? 
You look very well; in fact, you grow hand- 
somer every day.’ ‘Ah,’ said I, ‘how is that? 
‘Why, to tell you the plain truth, you can’t grow 
any other way!’” Mr. A. questioned not the 
premises, but made a profane expression about 
his conclusion. 


JupGce G——, who presides in one of the 
county courts of Connecticut, had recently before 
him one Felix M‘Gorran, indicted for assault and 
battery. At the instigation of his counsel Mrs, 
M‘Gorran appeared at the trial with her five 
children, all about the same size, the eldest not 

four years of age. Mrs. M‘Gorran, with true 
Irish zeal, began to plead the cause of her hus- 
band, when the Judge stopped her, and, point- 
ing to her children, inquired if they were all wit- 
nesses in the case. ‘*No, yer Honor,”’ replied 
| Mrs. M‘Gorran, “‘theyare main/y twins!” Mister 
M‘Gorran was discharged with a reprimand. 





Tue late elder John Smith, of Kentucky, who 
died recently at an advanced age, was one of the 
most eccentric wits south of the Ohio River, a 
man of learning, an eloquent preacher, and a 
true Christian gentleman. He was familiarly 
known throughout Kentucky and the West by 
the sobriquet of ‘* Raccoon Smith.” While still 
in the Baptist ministry, and attending one of the 
annual meetings of that body, a tall, lank, green 
specimen of humanity presented himself before 
the Association as a candidate for the ministry. 
He was not regarded as being of entirely sound 
| mind, and labored under the hallucination that 
he was specially ‘‘called to preach,” and kept 
| continually importuning the Association to grant 
| him the necessary license. In addition to his 

partially unbalanced mind, young Weeks was the 
| possessor of as huge and ungainly a pair of feet 
,as ever trod shoe-leather. ‘Tired of his impor- 
tunities, and not being disposed to grant the li- 
_cense, the Association handed him over to Smith, 

with instructions to make an end of the case; 
_and between them took place the following con- 
| versation : 
| Ssrrm. “So, Brother Weeks, you think you 
| have a special call to preach ?” 
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ecnisislsiniiaiaaa 
Weeks. ‘Yes. The Lord has called me to 


the work, but the Association refuse the license.” | 


surru. ‘‘ How do you know you are called ?” 

Weeks. ‘‘ Know it? I feed it inmy heart of 
hearts. I want my license.” 

suitu. ‘*Do you believe the Bible, Brother 
Weeks ?” 

Weexs. ‘‘ Certainly I do—every word of it.” 

Swrn. ‘* Well, if I can prove by the Bible 
that you are not called to preach, will you be sat- 
isfied to drop the matter, and not further impor- 
tune the Association for a license ?” 

Brother Weeks assented to this, and ‘‘ Rac- 
coon Smith” deliberately opened the New Testa- 
ment at Romans, x. 15, and in a grave tone read: 
“How beautiful are the feet of them that preach 
the Gospel of peace,” etc.; then, glancing at 
Weeks’s large feet, remarked: ‘‘ You see, Broth- 
er Weeks, that the Bible declares that the feet 
of the preacher are beautiful ; you, Sir, have the 
most monstrously ugly feet of any man in the 
state of Kentucky; therefore, by the Bible, it is 
clear you have not been specially called.” 

As Smith finished his remarks the entire Asso- 
ciation went off in a paroxysm of laughter, and 
Weeks, really concluding that he had not been 


“called,” bolted from the meeting-house, and | 


never afterwar’ annoyed the Association for a 
license. , 


Justice Dow tne’s greatest bother in court 
is with woman. Sometimes, however, he man- 
ages to get even with her. Last term one of 
those strongly developed females who are guilty 
of legal irregularities was brought before him for 
some ordinary offense. A decent regard for ac- 
curacy compels us to state that she was not lovely 
of feature. 

‘* What are you here for?” asked the Judge. 

‘* My beauty, I reckon.” 

‘Your what ?” 

“My beauty.” 

‘* Are you certain of that 

“ Bedad there’s no mistake.” 

“Then I discharge you; you're not guilty.” 

The woman from “the first gem of the say” 
emerged from the presence. 


o” 
‘ 


An officer of this Government, whose functions | 
are exercised in Fernandina, Florida, has a little | 
son of four years. He thinks the little son of | 


four years smart. The mother was one morning | 


| advertising columns of every newspaper in the 
|land. Show us a newspaper without one! We 
| confess to a laugh over the following, taken from 
the ‘* special notices” of a religious contemporary : 
“If you want a really pure, unsophisticated, ‘ fami- 
ly pill,’ buy Dr. R——'s liver-encouraging, kidney-per- 
aeding silent perambulator—twenty-seven in a box. 
| This Pp | is as mild as a pet lamb, and as searching as 


| 


| a small-tooth comb. It don't go fooling about, but at- 
| tends strict] 
| alarm-clock. 


yto its business, and is as certain as an 


The pill that goeth not ‘‘ fooling about” is the 
true orbed cathartic. 


A WESTERN correspondent contributes a little 
anecdote of the Hon. Henry L. Dawes, who was 
| the prominent candidate, at one time, of the Re- 
publicans for Speaker of the House, but who 
| gracefully withdrew in favor of Mr. Blaine. 
| When quite a young man Mr. Dawes was noted 
| for his diffidence. As a public speaker it was 
‘¢ difficult to get his mouth off.” A suit was one 
| day pending before a Justice of the Peace at 
| North Adams, and the speech of a very eloquent 
| lawyer attracted a crowd, which filled the office 
and blocked up the doors and windows. The 
| old Justice, needing fresh air, at length stopped 
the orator, and quietly remarked: ‘* I wish you 
would sit down and let Dawes speak a little 
while. J want to thin out this crowd.” ‘That 
was some years ago. Since then Mr. Dawes has 
so learned to ‘‘ get his mouth off” as to become 
one of the strongest debaters in Congress, 


THAT was very neat of young Dumas, who 
lately received from a ycung and hopefal author 
a manuscript with this memorandum: ‘‘ It is the 
work of six days.” Dumas returned it with this 
sentence: ‘‘ You should not have rested on the 
seventh,” 


Now and then one meets in the columns of 
the daily journals one of those delicious bits of 
humor, so keenly relished at the moment, but 
which, in the “‘eternal grind of business,” are 
so quickly lost to memory. Some two years ago, 
in glancing at the editorials of the 7ribune news- 
| paper, our cachinnatory apparatus was set in play 
| by the following little article on ‘* Music in Pol- 
itics.” We clipped and put it aside for future 
reproduction, satisfied that the grotesqueness of 
its humor would be quite as highly enjoyed now 
as it was ont the day of its issue : 





combing the head of the little son, and said: ‘** Mr. Choate’s rather dubious metaphor about 
“Fred, what under the sun makes the top of | ‘keeping step to the music of the Union’ has re- 
your head so dirty?” Fred having been instruct- | ceived a conerete illustration. An American 
ed that God made him out of the dust of the | gentleman of genius—name not stated, but at 
earth, replied, ‘‘ Don’t know; ‘spect it mus’ be | present irradiating the city of Paris—has set the 
some t’ was left over when I was made!” Constitution of the United States to music! No 
| particulars are given, so that we do not know 

In Miss Martineau’s recently published Bio-| where the cavatinas come in, or what part of the 
graphical Sketches is a little anecdote of Sydney | noble old document is cut up into choruses. We 
Smith on the late Bishop Blomfield that may | suppose the moment Herr Wagner gets the news 
be new to some of our Episcopal readers. The | that he will try his hand on Rollin’s Ancient His- 
Bishop was so thoroughily conscientious, and con- | tory, or a book or two of Euclid; and, when the 
sidered himself and the Church so completely | American gentleman is through with the Consti- 
identified, that, according to the reverend Syd- | tution, perhaps he will be good enough to set our 
ney, the form of his dinner invitations was— | Revised Statutes. Who knows but we may be 
“The Church of England and Mrs. Blomfield | on the eve of a total revolution in politics? Who 
request the pleasure,” etc., etc. | knows but singing may take the place of speak- 
| ing, or how soon honorable gentlemen will be 

Tue ingenuity of the enterprising inventor and | choiring their sentiments, chanting the Yeas and 
vendor of patent medicine may be seen in the | Nays, calling to order in a fortissimo passage, 
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and moving the previous question in a cadenza? 
Until women are sent to Congress we think the 
pages might take the soprano parts; but how 
noble and convenient it will be to have a basso 
profundo for Speaker, thundering his commands 
above the confused roar of the House, and finally 
compelling it to come to harmony! Our own 
impression is that a man who can manage an 
opera—allay the storms, and pacify the squabbles 
of that institution, and keep the artists from pull- 
ing each other's wigs—is just the person to take 
the House in hand and coerce its restive spirits. 
New York has certainly made the nation a valu- 
able present in the person of Mr. John Morrissey ; 
but if the practice of sending fistic champions to 
Washington should become general, how nice it 
would be to have Mr. Maretzek or Mr. Grau to 
soothe the savage breasts !— Vide Collins’s ‘ Ode 
on the Passions,’ passim ! 

‘*The people are looking forward to the next 
meeting of Congress with the greatest anxiety. 
If we could only be sure of harmony—heavenly 
harmony! How beautiful it would be if the 
President would just step down to the Capitol 
and sing his Message! How it would soothe the 
agitating apprehensions of The National Intelli- 
gencer ! Brass bands have helped to elect a great 
many members, and his Musical Majesty King 
Cole had a cabinet of fiddlers. We merely throw 
out the hint, and, if Honorable Members like it, 
let them pipe away !” 

Durie the late session of the Legislature of 
Minnesota Judge M , formerly of the Empire 
State, was in St. Paul, stopping at the Merchants’ 
Hotel. In the evening it occurred to him that 
certain liquid comfort would not be out of place, 
and accordingly with a friend proceeded to the 
bar-room. A certain Federal functionary was 
standing at the bar, successfully transferring the 
contents of a black bottle into a tumbler. The 
Judge, a stranger to this Government official, 
remarked to his friend, ‘‘ I'll bet that man is a 
Democrat”—speaking loud enough to be over- 
heard. 

The official, who has a slight impediment in 
his speech, replied: ‘* You n-n-never was more 
m-m-mistaken in your life; I’ve g-g-got all the 
sy-sy-sym-symptoms, but n-n-none of the di-di- 
disease !” 


Tue great novelist of Scotland is’ still pleas- 
antly remembered by the ‘‘ representative” men 
of Massachusetts, if we may judge by a little 
thing that occurred recently in the House of 
Representatives of that commonwealth, when 
one of its members said, in making a quotation : 
** Now let us hear what Sir Walter Scott Bart 
says on this subject.” 


Tue Drawer is non-partisan. It gives the 
good hits of all sides. The following, of our 
new Secretary of State, is not without point to 
those who know that gentleman and the refined 
hospitality that has always characterized him. 
It is related that some years ago he became in- 
volved in a business affair that gave him some 
trouble. He had many sessions with his coun- 
sel, and neither of them could see any way out 
of the difficulty except by a lawsuit. Finally a 
thought struck him, and as it did so he jumped 
from his chair so violently as to overturn it, struck 


| his heels together twice while in the air, ang 
| slapped his thigh so violently with his right hang 
| as to raise a blister. y 
** Eureka!” he shouted. 
“What is it?” asked the lawyer, who was 
surprised at this demonstration. 

“*T have it,” replied the Knickerbocker, «Ty 
will invite them to dinner—my opponent an 
| his lawyer. You and I will do the honors, anq 
| if we-don’t bring them to terms there is nothins 
that can.” . 

The dinner was given, and worked to a charm, 
The affair was settled without recourse to the 
law, and Mr. Fish and the other party were ever 
after the best of friends. : ; 

Believing this story to be ‘‘ founded,” it goes 
upon the record. 





Tue March Number of the Drawer contained 
\@ stanza expressing the reluctance of the author 

to ‘‘dye in ortum.” The idea may have been 
original with the gentleman who sent it, though 
the subject seems to have been previously treated 
by another child of the Muses, located in Fox. 
borough, Massachusetts : 


I wud not dye in spring-time, 
And miss the turnup greens, 
& the pooty song of the little frawegs, 
And the skylark’s early screams; 
When birds begin their wooing, 
& taters ‘gin to sprout, 
When turkeys go a gobbling— 
I wud not then peg ont. 


I wud not dye in summer, 
& leave the garden sass, 
The roasted lamb and buttermilk, 
The kool place in the grass; 
I wud not dye in summer, 
When every thing's so hot, 
And leave the whisky jewlips— 
Owe know! I'd ruther knot. 


I wud not dye in aurtumn, 
With peaches fit for eating, 
When wavy korn is getting ripe, 

& kandidates are treeting. 
Phor these and other reasons 
I'd not dye in the phall; 
&, sense I've thonght it over, 
I wud not dye 2% all. 

A CORRESPONDENT furnishes the following, in 
the architectural way : 

I was staying overnight a short time ago ata 
public house which was put up in a remarkably 
brief time; in fact, its marvelous rapidity of 
construction vied with Aladdin’s palace or George 
Francis Train’s hotel out West—both of which I 
have at times thought somewhat mythical. A 
little dapper man accosted me in the corridor 
with : 

‘* Will you tell me, Sir, what that sign is up 
there? I'm a little near-sighted myself.” 

I explained that it was ‘‘ Wash-rooms.” 

*‘Oh!” said he, ‘‘ the house has grown so fast 
I didn’t know bus what they were ‘ mushrooms. 

I have always thought that that man must 
have been joking. 


In one of the villages of Kentucky recently a 
Baptist minister and a young Presbyterian clergy- 
man preached in the same house “ night about, 
both preachers being present at each meeting. 
One evening the Presbyterian, after a discourse 
on Infant Baptism, proceeded to baptize several 





babes. ‘The little candidates made a great out- 
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ery, wh 
man. 


ich, of course, was noted by the Baptist | tion, after a few moments’ reflection looked up 
Next day a number of the converts of the | to his paternal and said: ‘* Papa, I do wish some- 


jatter were to be immersed in the river near by. | body would shoot the old devil and kill him, and 


At the appointed hour a large concourse gathered 
on the banks, the Presbyterian being of the num- 
per, and standing close by the water’s edge. 
After the candidates had been immersed the 
Baptist took hold of his Presbyterian colleague, 
and said : 

‘+ Now, Sir, I will immerse you.” 

The latter, amazed, demurred. 

“Come along; I’m in a hurry!” replied the 
damp divine, and dragged his brother into the 
water. 

Alarmed and indignant, the young Calvinist 
declared at the top of his voive that he did ‘‘ not 


believe in immersion, was opposed to it, and | 


would not submit to it.” 

The audience were much excited at the scene. 
The Baptist released his hold, and said : 

** Young man, I will not immerse you to-day ; 
but if ever again I see you baptizing little ones 
against their own will, and spite of their cries 
and kicks, as I saw you do last night, J wil/ dip 
you into the water as sure’s there's a God in Is- 
rael! You bet! Let us pray!” 


We can de no better than commend to Dr. 
Dalton and the members of the Health Board 
of this city the following official report of the 
county physician of County, Illinois, to the 
Board of Supervisors. For clearness of style 
and suecinetness of statement it may serve as a 
model : 


To the Honorable Board of Supervisors of —— County, 
Illinois: 
I hereby respectfully submit my quarterly report of 
the comitany condition of the —— County Hospital for 
i the Poor. 
Remaining in hospital and upon farm at the close 
| of last quarter 32 
* Received into hospital during the quarter ending 
March 1, 1869 10 
Born ia hospital 
Discharged 


One of chronic diarrhea ; the other two from a sup- 
posed cause of one being eighty-two, the other one 
hundred and two years of age. The happy efforts of 
Mr.-—., the Superintendent of the Poor Farm, in 
having all the inmates to conform to a strict sanitary 
and hygienic regulation procrastinating adolescence 
the spring-time of existence into longevity. Notwith- 
standing man’s desire for life increases in exact pro- 
portion as it diminishes in value, even when all our 
enjoyments are at an end, we cling to the cup to the 
last, and drain it to its bitterest dregs, even then re- 
linquishing it solely from inability to retain it any 
longer to our lips. 

Still remaining in hospital and upon the farm, fif- 
teen males and fifteen females, including children. 
Total, 30. 

Respectfully submitted. 

— —, M.D., County Surgeon. 


Nor bad for a little girl of ten, whose knowl- | 
edge of geography is somewhat imperfect: On | 


hearing her father speaking of going to the polls 
to vote, very innocently inquired if the rebels at 
the South voted at the equator. 


Are there not those who will sympathize with 
the seven-year-old ‘‘ boy of the period” as to the 
propriety of the final disposal of the objection- 
able party in the summary manner he proposes ? 

This boy, whom they were endeavoring to en- 


‘ 





then we wouldn’t be bothered with all the trouble 
of learning the Catechism !” 


YounGsters seem to know what’s what, espe- 
cially when ‘‘ pap” has been taking too much 
overnight. The paternal, in the instance fur- 
nished to us, had spent the evening at a convivial 
party, and next morning had the compensating 
headache. ‘‘ James,” said he to his little son, 
aged eight, ‘‘ go to the drug store and get me a 
bottle of soda-water.” 

The little boy proceeded to the drugger’s, and, 
seeming to comprehend precisely the nature of the 
paternal ailment, said, ‘* Please give me a bottle 
of sober-water for pa.” 


Goop conduct at Sunday-school seems to be 
differently rewarded in different localities. In a 
certain Episcopal church in San Francisco, for 
instance, each scholar that is in his place before 
opening school receives a ticket for Punctuality. 
Our correspondent having, as was his habit, 
come early to school one Sunday, observed a 
class of six or seven boys, aged from seven to 
twelve years, all of respectable parentage, throw- 
ing dice for who should win the whole lot of 
Punctuality tickets. He stood aghast at such 
depravity, in such a place, on such a day—espe- 
cially when one urchin roared out: ‘* Sixes! I’ve 
won; give us the pool!” 

Can Chicago excel this ? 

A West-Pornter sends us this, told him by 
the hero himself: 

Small-pox was prevalent ; dottors busy and in 
constant demand; vaccination, its merits and 
effects, were the theme of village talk. Sunday 
morning Georgie (the hero, then a boy) washed, 
combed, and Sunday clothes on, after having re- 
ceived injunctions not to pass such and such a 
house, started for Sunday-school. During the 
exercises the teacher asked Georgie if he had 
ever been baptized. Small-pox and vaccination 
happening to be uppermost in Georgie’s mind, 
and being rather too young to know the differ- 
ence between the sound of ‘* baptized” and ‘*‘ vac- 
cinated,” and being ashamed to be thought ig- 
norant, promptly and rather pompously answer- 
ed: ‘Yes, Sir, I have been baptized five or six 
times; but it never took!” 


A Boston matron, who thought it would be 
quite proper during the session of the Diocesan 
Convention of that State to give a subdued even- 
ing entertainment to the members thereof, sent 
to Mr. S——, the prominent caterer of the Hub, 
to assist in arranging the details, He asked if 
she intended to give a dancing party. 

‘*Oh no!” she replied; ‘‘ the company will be 
largely composed of clergymen.” 

“In that case, Madam,” said he, ‘‘I would 
advise you to provide bountifully: them pious 
eats dreadful !” 


_———_. 


Tue Mayor of the city of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
is also one of the leading physicians of the place, 
and his well-known kindness of heart toward the 
lighten in that portion of the Shorter Catechism | poorer classes renders him constantly exposed to 
devoted to Justification, Sanctification, and Adop-| applications for succor and aid in both his pro- 
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fessional and civil capacities. The following 
choice specimen of bel/es-lettres was received by 
him the other day (the italics are ours—and the 
printer’s) : 
St Paul June 5th 1868 
Dr. ——, i Just make my Distresses known to your 
Houner as Been a Poor Distitude unhealthy Poor 
Widow those 2 years under the Mercy of the Lord of 
Heaven «& Doctors & My Daughter also & your Honour 
knowes that your self & my Son is of age those three 
ears Past he is good & kind to me he helps me the 
st he Can to keep a live & of Course a Boy of his 
age is inclind to Do for himself my House was moved 
in to a wet Place By this Donovan (?) & he Charged 
me $48 Dollors a year for the weth of the little House 
When the Helth failid me i Could not Pay the Rent 
& he notifyed me to lave a gainst the 10th of June & 
my helth is Poor if your Honour Dont Do something 
for me i Dont kno what a Do if i got 5 or 6 Months to 
live here that is all i want (the Doctors tells me that i 
Cant live any longer) 
I Remain Yours 
Mrs -—— Widow 


Arter all, the outspoken, practical man is a 
necessity in those regions where it is necessary 
to ‘* push things” to insure success. Example: 

A young and enterprising merchant of Gales- 
burg, Illinois, a great favorite with all classes, 
hands around one of the boxes in the Methodist 
Church, A few Sabbaths ago he came to a pew 
full of his wide-awake friends, who showed no 
signs of contributing. He then, in a whisper 
loud enough to be generally heard, said: ‘‘ It’s 
nouse! I tell you, fellows—shell out! I know 
religion’s free, but it takes a heap of money to 
run the machine !” 


A new definition of the word Passover comes 
from Michigan, where a lady teacher in Sunday- 
school, not being precisely satisfied as to its 
meaning, requested the superintendent to en- 
lighten her, which he did by saying that the word 
Passover referred to the time when the Children 
of Israel passed over the Red Sea. 


Ir the following did not come to us from a 
most reputable firm in Cleveland, its authentici- 
ty might be open’ to doubt. Its only interest 
lies in the two concluding lines of a very familiar 
stanza. 

A few days since, says our correspondent, we 
received from Ashtabula an order for a grave- 
stone for an old gentleman who died at seventy- 
five, with directions to put upon it, under the 
usual personal inscription, the following : 

“ Hear the old man lies 
No one laughs no one cries 
Where he has gone or how he fares 
No one knows and no one cares 
But his Brother James and his wife Emeline 
They was his friends all of the time.” 


Some consolation in that, at least. 


A Wasutneron letter-writer remarks of Mr. 
Greeley that ‘‘the control he has of his coun- 
tenance is nearer what is related of Talleyrand 
than any man we wot of—it being said of the 
latter that if any man were to kick him behind, 
a man in front could not tell from the expression 
of his face that any thing unusual was occur- 
ring.” This reminds a correspondent of an inci- 
dent that occurred in Omaha: A gentleman who 
had received an insulting missive determined to 
resent it promptly. Next day, thinking he saw 
his man ahead, hastily overtook him, and admin- 
istered several pedal salutations. The kickee re- 





maining passive, the kicker went round in front 
to see the effect, and discovered to his regret tha 
he had kicked the wrong man. He apologized 
and was answered : ‘ 

**Don’t mention it. From the frequency of 
such little episodes in my experience I was sensi. 
ble of your demonstration, but was not aware yoy 
had made any mistake.” rf 

At which little M , of the Omaha Herald 
admiringly remarked, “‘Oh, hasn't he got the 
nerve !” 

You have doubtless heard, writes a Providence 
contributor, that Father Time has laid aside his 
scythe and mounted a mowing- machine, and 
that a railway has been thought of for the relief 
of pilgrims to the Great City; but I question if 
you have heard of the latest improvement. An 
aged colored auntie was doing the washing for 
a family occupying a part of the house with me, 
when as I stepped into the yard she was dray- 
ing a pail of water from the well by a wheel bal- 
anced with a large stone. 

“‘Ugh! pooty way dese folks has for gettin’ 
water ; and dis ere horrid wheel!” and she splut- 
tered away as she tugged at the chain. 

‘* But it’s pure when you get it,” saidI. “But, 
auntie, do you draw water from the well of Sal- 
vation ?” 

‘*No, Sah,” replied she, indignantly; “no, 
Sah, we has pumps !”” 


A PENNSYLVANIA newspaper man, apprecia- 
ting the moral value of the Drawer, contributes 
this: 

Squire B. B , of Pleasantville, was ap- 
pointed an agent of the United States Govern- 
ment some three years ago, and ordered to South- 
western Minnesota, with instructions to build a 
saw-mill and grist-mill for Mr. Lo, the Poor In- 
dian. (You will see the mills marked on Mitch- 
ell’s New Atlas, in Redwood County, Minnesota.) 
After a year or so had elapsed the Department 
sent out another. agent to look after things and 
report progress. ‘The latter visited B. B——’s 
district, and found that the dam only had been 
completed. He reported that he had examined 
things in B. B——~’s Agency, and found a dam 
by a mill site, but didn’t see any mill by a dam 
site. 


Many years ago one of the Boston insurance 
companies had an important case coming on, in- 
volving a large sum of money, and the solicitor 
of the company, Mr. thought it advisable 
that Mr. Webster should be retained. ‘The pres- 
ident of the company coincided, and handing him 
a check for one thousand dollars requested him to 
call upon Mr. Webster and secure his services. 
He did so, paying him the money; but it hap- 
pened that the case was amicably settled. Some 
time afterward, at the suggestion of the president, 
Mr. called upon Mr. Webster to inform him 
that the case would not come to trial, and that 
the retaining fee should properly be returned to 
the company. Mr. Webster was amazed. Turn- 
ing round to Mr. ——, he said: ‘‘ You are & 
lawyer, Mr. ——, and know, or certainly ought 
to know, the meaning of retainer. It comes from 
the Latin retineo—retineo, retinere, retenti, re- 
tentum ; which means to retain—to retain; and 
I mean to retain it!” 
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